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CHAPTER   VII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  OTHER  QUARTERS  IN  1708.^-OONFERENOB  OF 
THE  HAGUE. — SIEGE  OF  TOURNAY, — ^BATTLE  OF  MALFLAQUET. — 
FALL  OF  MONS. 

Although  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  the  principal    chap. 
one  in  1708,  and  from  its  vast  importance  and  thrilling     ^^' 
interest  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  of  the     i709. 
contending  parties,  and  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  the  Progr^of 
straggle,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  theatre  of  the  m^ 
important  operations.      In  other  quarters  considerable  ild^^e 
successes  had  been  gained,  which  contributed  to  enhance 
the  difficulties  and  augment  the  dangers  of  the  French 
monarch.     In  the  Mediterranean,  Admiral  Drake  had 
conquered   Sardinia,   almost  without  striking  a  blow. 
Minorca,  with  its  noble  harbour  and  powerful  fortress 
of  Port  Mahon,  had  yielded  to  a  combined  naval  and 
military  force  under  the    able   direction    of   General 
Stanhope,  and,  with  Gibraltar,  promised  to  secure  to 
the  English  the  command  of  that  inland  sea.     On  the 
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CHAP.    Upper  Rhine,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Hanoyer,  at 

^^'     the  head  of  their  respective   armies,   had  cautiously 

1709.     abstained  from  serious  hostilities,  and  spent  the  cam- 

*.?"*^ii-  paign  in  mutual  observation,  without  achieving  anything 

27ta.  Hirt.  worthy  of  being  recorded.     Everything  had  been  drawn 

iii.  1, 2. '    to  the  campaign  in  Flanders  :   nothing  had  occurred 

elsewhere  to  counterbalance  its  advantages.^ 

The  war  in  Spain,  at  the  outset,  promised  more  im- 
Rainoas  portaut  opcratious,  but  they  had  not  terminated  in  any 
irhich  pre-  cousiderablo  results.  The  e£Pects  of  the  disaster  of  Almanza 
Spain.  were  still  deeply  felt.  The  same  jealousies  between 
Lord  Galway  and  the  Spanish  generals  and  Govern- 
ment, prevented  any  considerable  operation  either  from 
being  undertaken  or  being  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
Although  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  Marlborough,  at  length  sent  7300  men  to  reinforce 
the  army  in  Catalonia ;  yet,  even  with  the  aid  of  this 
considerable  reinforcement,  it  was  weak  and  disjointed, 
without  either  money,  magazines,  or  clothing — alike 
incompetent  to  commence  offensive  operations,  or  to 
defend  its  own  frontier  from  the  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
The  jealousy  shown  of  the  Portuguese  troops,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  succour  Catalonia,  after  the  disaster 
of  Almanza  exposed  it  to  the  danger  of  immediate  con- 
quest, was  such  that  a  British  squadron  was  despatched 
to  bring  them  round  to  their  own  country.  Even  after 
this  source  of  irritation  was  removed,  the  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  which  seems  so  inherent  in  the  Spaniards 
that  not  even  the  greatest  disasters  can  eradicate  it, 
produced  such  continued  disputes,  that  so  far  from 
gaining  the  Allies  lost  ground  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  Lord  Galway,  who  had  been  removed  to 
Portugal  after  his  ill  success  at  Almanza,  was  deprived 
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of  his  military  command,  and  retained  only  at  Lisbon    chap. 
in  his  character  of  ambassador  at  that  Court.     Dos      ^"' 
Minas  was  discarded  as  a  general  of  too  enterprising  a     ^709. 
character,  and  the  direction  of  the  army  conferred  on  ^  coxe,  iy. 

299-301 . 

the  Marquis  of  Fronteira,  who  was  regarded  as  more  Hist,  de 
likely  to  prove  subservient  to  the  narrow  views  and  1,2. 
petty  jealousies  of  his  Court.^ 

At  length  Count  Staremberg  reached  Barcelona ; 
and  the  German  and  Dutch  reinforcements  having  Fail  of 
arrived,  an  army  of  22,000  men  was  formed,  which  in  D^iiT" 
the  end  of  June  ventured  to  take  the  field,  and  advanced 
to  endeavour  to  relieve  Tortosa,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  Bourbon  forces.  Although  this  fortress  had  always 
been  regarded  as  the  key  of  Catalonia,  on  the  side  of 
Valencia,  yet  its  fortifications  had  been  left  in  so  dila- 
pidated a  state  that  it  surrendered,  after  a  feeble  defence 
of  a  month,  before  the  allied  troops  could  advance  to  its 
relief.  By  the  capitulation,  the  garrison  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  allied  headquarters  in  the  camp  at  Con- 
stantino, yet  great  part  of  them  deserted  to  the  enemy 
before  they  reached  that  destination.  After  this  Star- 
emberg took  post  at  Cervera — a  position  so  well  chosen 
that  it  prevented  a  design  which  the  French  commanders 
had  formed  of  uniting  their  forces  in  Roussillon  and 
Aragon,  and  shutting  up  the  Allies  within  the  walls  of 
Barcelona.  But  this  was  only  effected  by  such  a  con- 
centration of  forces  as  compelled  him  to  abandon  Denia 
to  its  fate,  which  was  reduced  by  the  Chevalier  D'Asfeld « coxe,  iy. 
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in  November,  and  to  witness  with  impotent  grief  the  hi^.  mu. 
investment  of  Alicante,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Austrian  549! 
conquests  in  Valencia.^ 

In  Italy  the  divisions  of  the  Allies  appeared  with 
equally  unfavourable  efiects  on  the  military  operations. 
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CHAP.    The  convention  concluded  for  the  neutrality  of  Italy  did 
^"-      not  extend  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  the  quarrels  of 
1709.     Victor  Amadeus  and  the  Austrians  were  such  that  they 
Napftopy    rendered  any  joint  operations  hopeless.     In  the  spring 
STEaS^''  of  1708,  the  former  positively  refused  to  allow  his  troops 
frontier.      ^  march,  unless  the  Emperor  would  confer  on  him  the 
investiture  of  part  of  the  Montferrat,  which  had  been 
promised  him  by  the  treaty  of  1703  ;  and  when,  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Marlborough,  this  point  was  con- 
ceded, he  availed  himself  of  the  usual  delays  of  the 
German  princes  in  furnishing  their  contingents  to  post- 
pone sending  his  troops  into  the  field  till  the  middle 
of  July.      The  contingents,  however,  having  at  length 
arrived,  General  Daun,  who  commanded  the  combined 
forces,  crossed  the  Little  St  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis, 
as  if  with  the  design  of  invading  Savoy ;  and  having  by 
this  skilful  feint  drawn  the  attention  of  his  opponent. 
Marshal  Villars,  to  the  side  of  Fort  Barreaux,  he  sud- 
denly invested  the  forts  of  Exilles  and  Perugia,  which 
only  held  out  a  few  days.     Following  up  this  advantage, 
he  besieged  the  important  fortress  of  Fenestrelles,  com- 
manding the  great  pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  was  reduced  in  the  end  of  August. 
The  fall  of  snow  in  the  higher  Alps,  after  this,  caused 
both  parties  to  return  to  then*  cantonments  on  either 
side  of  the  Alps ;  and  this  terminated  the  campaign  in 
Savoy,  with  no  advantage  to  the  Allies,  except  that — 
M«rib.iii.   which,  however,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable — of 
305.307.'  '  having  gained  the  command  of  the  passes  leading  from 
Piedmont  into  Dauphiny.^ 

Although  the  success  of  this  invasion  was  by  no  means 
considerable,  and  certainly  nothing  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  em- 
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ployed,  yet  it  led  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  form  the  most    chap. 
extravagant  hopes  from  the  project  of  an  invasion  of     ^"' 
France  on  the  side  both  of  Lyons  and  Franche-Comte  ;     i709. 
and  for  this  pnrpose  he  demanded  a  large  subsidy  in  p^oje^  of 
money,  and  the  aid  of  fifty  thousand  men  under  Prince  S  tSST* 
Eugene,  to  operate  on  the  Upper  Rhine.     Marlborough  ^^^^ 
was  well  aware,  from  past  experience,  of  the  little  re-  **"p*^8"- 
liance  to  be  placed  on  any  military  operations  in  which 
the  Emperor  and  the  Italian  powers  were  to  be  placed 
in  co-operation.     He  was  therefore  far  from  sanguine  of 
the  success  of  their  design  ;  but  as  it  was  material  to 
keep  the  court  of  Turin  in  good-humour,  he  gave  the 
proposal  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  sent  General 
Palmer  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to 
arrange  the  plan  of  the  proposed  irruption  into  the 
Lyonnois.      With  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  the  case  was 
just  the  reyerse.     The  difficulties  there  were  gi*eater 
than  ever,  and,  in  fact,   had  become  so  urgent  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  English  general,  or  an 
immediate  agent  from  him,  could  prevent  Prussia  from 
seceding  altogether  from  the  Alliance.     General  Grumb- 
kow  was  sent  there  accordingly  in  March,  and  found  the 
king  in  such  ill-humour  at  the  repeated  disappointments  i  kib^  of 
he  had  experienced  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch,  m^S^ 
that  he  declared  he  could  only  spare  three  battalions  for  M^ch  9, 
the  approaching  campaign.^*     By  great  exertions,  how-  iv.  346.  '*' 
ever,  and  the  aid  of  Marlborough's  letters  and  influence, 

•  « <Oan  I  do  more  than  I  do  now?'  said  the  king.  'I  make  treatieB, 
bnt  tlie  Emperor  breaks  his  word  with  me,  as  weQ  as  HoUand,  eveiy  moment. 
Besides,  it  is  impossible,  without  great  inconvenienoe,  to  give  more  than  three 
battalions ;  and  he  is  a  wretch  who  would  advise  me  otherwise.'  I  said  he 
was  a  wretch  who  should  advise  him  not  to  do  it.  He  replied,  '  Tou  speak 
very  boldly,  and  may  perhaps  repent  it^  if  your  arguments  are  not  condu- 
nYe.'^—Ckneral  Orumbhow  to  Marlhcrough,  March  9, 1709;  CoxB,  iv.  841. 
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CHAP,  the  King  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  continue  his 
^"'  present  troops  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  increase 
1709.     them  by  fourteen  squadrons  of  horse. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  Continent  only  that  open  ene- 

His  ciid     mies  or  lukewann  and  treacherous  friends  were  striving 

fi^m  the"    to  arrest  the  course  of  Marlborough's  victories.     His 

ELiaiTd,     difficulties  at  home,  both  with  his  own  party  and  his 

M^^miBsion  QppQjjQjj^g^  ^QYQ  hourfy  iucreasiug ;  and  it  was  already 

**"*'      foreseen  that  they  had  become  so  formidable,  that,  at  no 

very  remote  period,  they  would  cause  his  fall.     Though 

he  was  publicly  thanked,  as  well  he  might,  by  both 

Houses  of  Parliament,  when  he  came  to  London  on  1st 

March  1709,  loaded  with  the  honours  of  Oudenarde  and 

Lille,  yet  he  received  no  mark  of  favour  from  the  Queen, 

and  was  treated  with  studied  coldness  at  Court.*    Envy, 

the  inseparable  attendant  on  exalted  merit — ^ingratitude, 

the  usual  result  of  irrequitable  services,  had  completely 

altered  the  Queen's  sentiments  in  regard  to  him.     Mrs 

Masham  omitted  nothing  which  could  alienate  her  royal 

mistress  from  so  formidable  a  rival ;  and  it  was  hard  to 

say  whether  she  was  most  cordially  aided  in  her  efforts 

by  the  open  Opposition,  or  the  half  Tory- Whigs  who 

formed  the  administration.     Both  Godolphin  and  the 

1  Goxe,  iv.  *■ 

862,366,  Duke  speedily  found  that  they  were  merely  tolerated  in 
borough  to  office;  while,  in  order  to  weaken  their  influence  with 
Nov.  28,  '  the  people,  every  effort  was  made  to  depreciate  even  the 
iv.86i.  'glorious  victories  which  had  shed  such  imperishable 
lustre  over  the  British  arms.^     Deeply  mortified  by  this 

*  In  communicating  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor  said, 
"  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  exceed  my  present  commission  if,  being  thus  led 
to  contemplate  the  mighty  things  which  your  Grace  has  done  for  us,  I  cannot 
but  conclude  with  acknowledging,  with  all  gratitude,  the  providence  of  Gbd 
in  raising  you  up  to  be  an  instrument  of  so  much  good,  in  so  critical  a 
juncture,  when  it  was  so  much  wanted."~Coxs,  iv.  876. 
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ingratitude,  Marlborough  gladly  embraced  an  offer  which    chap. 
was  made  to  him  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  remove     ^'' 
him  from  Court,  to  conduct  the  negotiation  now  pending     ^709. 
at  the  Hague  with  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace. 

So  painful  had  the  situation  of  Godolphin  now  become 
that  he  himself  said,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  the  galleys  was  ineniisiiig 
a  paradise  compared  to  his.*  All  his  measures  were  of  (^oT 
thwarted  by  the  secret  influence  at  Court,  which  rendered  m{n\^,  ^ 
almost  nugatory  the  command  he  had  of  the  cabinet ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  altered  state  of  the  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Whig  cabinet,  and  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  war,  rendered  it  impossible  to  think  of 
a  dissolution.  Marlborough  had  his  full  share  of  these 
vexations ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  crosses  and  disap- 
pointments which  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  friend  in 
the  cabinet,  he  was  oppressed  by  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  the  war,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  together 
the  heterogeneous  materials,  and  stilling  the  ceaseless 
jealousies  of  the  coalition.f  Nor  were  afiairs  at  home 
in  a  more  propitious  state.  Even  among  the  leaders  of 
his  own  party,  Halifax,  who  had  never  forgiven  the 
slight,  as  he  deemed  it,  cast  upon  him  by  the  refusal  of 

•  '<  I  don't  use  to  trouble  you  with  complaintB  of  my  own  oircumstanoes ; 
but  BO  much  adrantage  is  taken  of  your  absence,  and  I  suffer  so  much,  that 
I  must  give  myself  the  yent  of  sayings  the  life  of  a  slaye  in  the  galleys  is 
paradise  in  comparison  of  mine:  but  at  firsts  the  length  of  the  campaign 
would  not  let  you  come,  afterwards  the  States  would  not  let  you  come^  and 
now  Qod  Almighty  won't  let  you.  So  I  must  yield  to  fiftte." — Godolphin  to 
Mariborough,  January  10,  1709;  Cozx,  iv.  866. 

t  "  If  Lord  Sunderland's  news  letter  be  true,  I  should  hope  the  King  of 
France  were  in  earnest;  and  then  there  would  be  a  peace,  which,  upon  all 
accounts,  I  long  for,  being  extremely  weaiy  of  the  life  I  am  obliged  to  live ; 
for  my  spirit  is  so  broke  that  I  am  fit  for  nothing  but  a  lazy  quiet  life,  which 
I  prefer  before  all  the  pleasures  of  this  ]ift"—M<Miborough  to  Godolphin, 
Feb.  21, 1709;  Ck>xx,  iv.  857. 
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CHAP,    the  situation  of  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  had  be- 
^"'     come  not  only  hostile  in  his  conduct,  but  contemptuous 
1709.     in  his  language :  and  such  was  the  irritation  of  the 
Whig  chiefs  at  both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  that 
they  almost  completely  alienated  the  Duchess  herself. 
In  her  letters  to  her  husband,  she  now  depicted  these 
leaders  in  as  sombre  colours  as  she  had  formerly  done 
the  Tory.     She  described  Somers  as  repulsive  and  dis- 
respectful ;  Halifax  as  yain,  ambitious,  and  petulant ; 
and  Sunderland  as  ambitious,  proud,  and  ungrateful. 
She  did  not  conceal  her  suspicions  that  they  were  in 
secret,  with  Harley  and  Mrs  Masham,  conspiring  to 
356-869.  '  overturn  him  and  Godolphin,  and  erect  their  own  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  state.^* 

The  violence  of  the  feuds  which  distracted  the  cabinet 
ineroi^g  and  the  Court  was  much  increased  by  the  zeal  with 
owin^to     which  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  his  great  adviser, 
chupchiu'ii  Admiral   Churchill,  expressed   their  antipathy  to  the 
Whigs  in  general,  and  to  Somers  in  particular.     The 
conduct  of  the  Admiral  was  indiscreet  in  the  highest 
degree,  for,  finding  himself  supported  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  he  exerted  all  his  influence,  in  spite  of  his 
brother's  earnest  remonstrances,  to  thwart  and  counter- 
act the  Whigs.    As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  it  was 

*  "  What  you  say  of  Lord  Halifax  I  have  believed  for  a  long  time.  If  he 
had  no  other  fault  but  his  unreasonable  vanity,  that  alone  would  be  capable 
of  making  him  guilty  of  any  fault  For  Qod'a  sake  do  not  endeavour  to 
hinder  anybody  making  their  interest  with  Mrs  Masham,  but  agree  with  me 
in  contemning  anything  that  others  may  think  vexes  me ;  for  I  swear  to  you 
solemnly  that  your  love  and  quiet  I  prefer  to  all  the  greatness  of  this  world, 
and  had  rather  live  a  private  life  than  be  the  greatest  man  England  ever  had. 
I  do  not  wonder,  nor  shall  be  much  troubled  by  anything  Mr  Harley  may  say 
of  me,  for  I  shall  desire  nobody*s  Mendship  but  that  my  actions  shall  speak 
for  me,  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  understanding  which  God  has  given  me 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  interest  of  England.  I  think  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs  are  for  the  good  of  England,  and  that,  if  the  Tories  had  the  power, 
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determined  in  the  cabinet  to  remove  him  from  office,  as    ohap. 
a  preparatory  step  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  Prince  him-      ^"' 
8elf.     In  this  painful  intrigue  the  Duchess,  as  usual,     i709. 
took  a  prominent  part,  not  onlj  importuning  her  hus- 
band with  incessant  complaints,  but  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  full  of  bitter  inyectives,  and  complaining 
that  all  the  brilliant  services  of  her  husband  could  not 
shield  his  brother  from  injury  and  insult  at  the  hands 
of  the  GoYemment.     So  pressing,  however,  were  the 
demands  of  the  Whigs,  that  Godolphin  saw  no  altema- 
tiye  but  to  acquiesce  in  them,  and  consent  to  the  Ad- 
miral's removal,  which  it  was  hoped  might  obviate  the 
irritation  which  had  taken  place.     But  his  removal  was 
far  from  appeasing  either  the  violence  of  the  one  party  313-315.  ' 
or  the  intrigues  of  the  other:^ 

A  melancholy  event  which  took  place  at  this  period 
suspended  for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment,  the  D«ath  of 
mutual  estrangement  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess,  of  Den""^ 
This  was  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  which  w  28. 
took  place  on  the  28th  October.     He  had  long  been  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  and  the  grief  of  the  Queen 
brought  the  Duchess  at  length  to  her  door,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irritation  which  had  grown  up  between  them.^ 
She  waited  upon  the  Queen  by  her  own  desire ;  but  her 

they  would  not  only  destroy  England,  but  also  the  Ubertiee  of  Europe.  The 
behaviour  of  Lord  Sunderland  looks  like  madness,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  have  a  thought  of  being  tolerably  well  with  Mrs  Masham.  I  agree 
with  you  that  Lord  Halifax  has  no  other  principle  but  his  ambition." — 
Marlborough  to  the  I>uehe$8,  Nov.  28,  1708,  and  Feb.  7,  1709;  Cozs,  iv. 
863-864. 

*  "  Though  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  Majesty 
your  usages  of  me  were  such  as  was  scarce  possible  for  me  to  imagine,  or  for 
anybody  to  believe,  yet  I  cannot  heai*  of  so  great  a  misfortune  and  afifliction 
to  you  as  the  condition  the  Prince  is  in,  without  coming  to  pay  my  duty  in 
inquiring  after  your  health." — DucJiess  of  Marlborough  to  Queen  Anne, 
Oct  26, 1708;  CoXB,  iv.  821,  322. 
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CHAP.    Majesty  received  her,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "  very 

^^'      coolly,  and  like  a  stranger/'     She  again  waited  on  the 

1709.     Queen  the  following  morning,  and  was  present  when  the 

Prince  expired.    With  affectionate  zeal  she  removed  her 

royal  mistress  from  this  sad  spectacle  to  her  closet,  and, 

desiring  the  other  attendants  to  withdraw,  she  knelt 

down,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  agonies  of  her 

grief,  continuing  in  that  posture  till  the  first  emotion 

had  subsided.     The  Queen  delivered  her  watch  to  the 

Duchess,  desiring  her  to  retire  till  the  hand  had  reached 

a  particular  point,  and  ordered  her  then  to  send  Mrs 

Masham.     The  Duchess  withdrew,  deeply  hurt  at  this 

321-824.  '  mark  of  preference,  but  did  not  deliver  the  message  to 

Mrs  Masham.^ 

While  these  untoward  events  were  undermining  the 
Depiowbie  last  fouudatiou  of  Marlborough's  power  at  home,  the 

titaatioo  of      ■■./»»        i    .  n     t         -rr*  f  r%  -ii  -r 

the  French  difficulties  of  the  Kmg  of  France  were  still  greater.  In 
truth,  the  condition  of  France  was  such  that  it  might 
well  be  termed  desperate ;  and  all  the  firmness  with 
which  its  ruler  was  gifted  seemed  inadequate  to  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  disaster  with  which  the  monarchy 
was  overwhelmed.  A  contemporary  annalist  has  left 
the  following  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  at 
this  disastrous  epoch  : — "  France  without  credit  saw  its 
resources  exhausted;  the  dreadful  winter  of  1708-9  had 
brought  its  sufierings  to  a  climax ;  without  hope  of  a 
harvest,  and  almost  without  magazines,  it  could  not 
import  but  at  a  ruinous  cost,  from  Africa  and  the 
Levant,  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence ;  and  even 
when  purchased,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  intercepted 
by  the  numerous  fleets  of  the  enemy.  But  for  the 
infamous  cupidity  of  the  forestallers,  it  would  have 
found  sufficient  resources  in  the  riches  of  the  preceding 
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harvests ;  but  in  all  ages  the  cupidity  of  selfish  men  has    chap. 
made  gain  of  the  lives  of  men.     The  Dutch  had  pro-      ^'^' 
visions  suflBcient  for  the  flourishing  armies  of  their  allies,     i709. 
while  the  French  troops  were  djring  of  famine.     It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Desmarets,  the  finance  minister,  to 
re-establish  the  finances,  nor  in  that  of  M.  Voisin  to  laj 
out  plans  of  the  campaign  more  fortunate  than  those  of 
M.  Chamillard,  whom  he  had  succeeded.     Such  were 
the  ravages  which  famine  exercised  in  France,  that  for 
several  months  in  winter  they  ate  nothing  but  black 
bread.     At  Versailles  many  families,  after  the  example 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  lived  on  oat-cakes.     In  these 
desperate  circumstances,  the  monarch  humbled  himself 
in  his  turn  by  demanding  peace  of  the  haughty  repub-  imstde 
licans  whom  he  had  humiliated,  and  almost  crushed  ir^is!  "*' 
under  the  weight  of  his  power,  in  the  days  of  his  glory .''^ 
The  pride  of  the  French  monarch  was  now  so  much 
reduced  that  he  sent  the  President  Rouill^  to  Holland,  Great  'con- 
with  public  instructions  to  offer  terms  to  the  AUies,  and  ^l^by 
private  directions  to  do  everything  possible  to  sow  dis-    '"'' 
sension  among  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  detach  Holland 
from  the  Alliance.    His  proposals  were  to  give  up'  Spain, 
the  Indies,  and^  the  Milanese,  to  King  Charles  ;  and  to 
cede  the  Italian  islands,  reserving  Naples  and  Sicily  for  Maivh  6. 
his  grandson.     In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  he 
offered  to  restore  matters  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  and  though  he  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  Lille,  he  offered  to  cede  Menin  in  its 
place.     These  terms,  in  themselves  so  advantageous,  were 
enforced  bv  Rouille  with  all  that  eloquence  of  which  he  *  Hist,  de 

.  ,       It      1         /.  1     1.    1       Marlb.iii. 

was  so  entire  a  master,  and  all  the  finesse  and  diplo-  is,  id. 
matic  skill   which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  the393,\<)4. 
inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart.^     But  of  what  avail 
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oHAP.  is  finesse  with  those  who  speak  the  language  of  con- 
^^^'  querors,  and  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  cast  away  the 
1709.     very  mask  of  dissimulation  1 

These  terms  being  communicated  to  the   Court  of 
Counter-     London,   they  returned  an   answer  insisting    on    the 
SnE^'    restoration  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house 
AUiM.       ^£  Austria  ;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  the  Protestant 
succession  ;  the  removal  of  the  Pretender,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  and  that  an  adequate 
barrier  should  be  secured  to  the  Dutch.     In  their  ideas 
upon  this  barrier,  however,  they  went  much  beyond  what 
Marlborough  was  disposed  to  sanction,  and  he  therefore 
maintained  a  prudent  reserve  on  the  subject.     As  the 
French  plenipotentiary  could  not  agree  to  these  terms, 
Marlborough  returned  to  England,  and  Lord  Townsend 
was  associated  with  him  as  plenipotentiary.     They  were 
instructed  to  insist  that  Furnes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Lille, 
Tournay,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Maubeuge,  should 
be  given  up  to  form  a  barrier,  and  that  Newfoundland 
and  Hudson's  Bay  should  be  restored.     When  these 
terms  were  read  in  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  the  scene, 
says  M.  de  Torcy,  "  was  so  melancholy  that  no  words 
can  describe  it,  even  if  it  were  permitted  to  reveal  state 
secrets.''     Tears  were  shed  on  all  sides  by  all  present, 
from  the  princes  of  the  blood  downwards ;  for  so  dis- 
JCoxe,iv.  astrous  was  the  picture  which  the  ministers  both  of  war 
mrt.^'    aiid  of  the  finances  drew  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
^^t  *"■  that  there  did  not  appear  a  chance  of  escaping  the  dis- 
grace with  which  France  was  threatened.^ 

Alarmed  at  the  exaction  of  such  rigorous  terms,  Louis 
Progreuof  sent  M.  de  Torcy,  who  made  large  concessions;  and 
tio*iir*^**^'*'  Marlborough,  who  was  seriously  desirous  of  bringing 
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the  war  to  a  conclasion,  exerted  all  his  influence  with    chap. 
the  States  to  induce  them  to  accept  the  barrier  offered.      ^"' 
He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get  them  to  recede     ^709. 
from  the  rigorous  demands  in  regard  to  the  fortified 
towns.     He  so  far  succeeded  that,  on  the  rerj  day  after 
his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  wrote  both  to  Lord  Godolphin 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  he  had  prerailed 
on  the  Dutch  commissioners  to  accede  to  the  principal 
articles,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  negotiation  would 
terminate  in  an  honourable  peace.^     These  flattering 
prospects,  however,  were  soon  oyercast.     The   Dutch 
renewed  their  demand  of  having  their  barrier  strength- 
ened cU  the  eocpense  of  Austria^  and  insisted  that  the 
Flemish  fortresses  of  Dendermonde  and  Ghent,  forming 
part  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  should  be  included  in  it. 
To  this  both  Eugene  and  Marlborough  objected,  and 
the  Dutch,  in  spite,  refused  to  stipulate  for  the  demoli-  ^  M«m.  da 
tion  of  Dunkirk.     So  violent  an  altercation  took  place  i69^'edit. 
on  the  subject,  between  the  Pensionary  Heinsius  and  huI  de 
Marlborough  that  it  had  well-nigh  produced  a  schism  in  24, 25!  ^^ 
the  Grand  Alliance.^ 

M.  de  Torcj  at  first  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
demands  of  the  Dutch  government;  but  finding  themM.de' 
altogether  immovable,  he  addressed  himself  privately  to  mtJr  ^ 
Marlborough,  offering  him  enormous  bribes  if  he  could toMui- 
procure  more  favourable  terms  for  France.     The  offers  whkSfwi 


are 
refused. 


*  "  M.  de  Toroy  has  offered  bo  much,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  end  in 
a  good  peace."— Jfor^ftorofi^A  to  Oodolphin,  19th  May  1707. 

"  Eyeryihing  goes  on  bo  well  here  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  ending  in 
a  good  peace.  Goyemment  have  in  readinees  the  aideboard  of  plate,  and  the 
chairB  of  state  and  canopy ;  and  I  beg  it  may  be  made  so  as  to  form  part  of 
a  bed  when  I  am  done  with  it  here,  which  I  hope  may  be  by  the  end  of  this 
Mtimmer,  so  that  I  may  enjoy  your  dear  society  in  quiet,  which  is  the  greatest 
satisfaction  I  am  capable  of  having."— 3far26oro«^A  to  the  Ducheet,  19th  May 
1709;  CoxBjiv.  398. 
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CHAP,    were    2,000,000  livres   (£80,000)  if  he  could  secure 
^^-      Naples  and   Sicily,   or  even    Naples    alone,   for    the 
1709.     grandson  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  4,000,000  livres 
(£160,000)  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  could  save  Stras- 
burg,  Dunkirk,  and  Landau  for  France.     Marlborough 
turned  away  from  the  disgraceful  proposal  with  coldness 
and  contempt ;  but  enforced  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, on  the  French  king,  the  prudence,  and  even  neces- 
1  Swift's     sity,  of  yielding  to  the  proffered  terms,  if  he  would  save 
thJ'iaiiM,  his  country  from  dismemberment  and  himself  from  ruin. 
iv.'39S4i6.  His  efforts,  however,  to  bring  matters  to  an  accommo- 
MLrib.iii.   dation  with  France  proved  ineffectual ;  and  after  some 

24  125 

M^m.'de    weeks  spent  in  proposals  and  counter  proposals,  the  ulti- 

iwYiiV*    matum  of  the  Allies  was  finally  delivered  to  the  French 

plenipotentiary  by  the  Pensionary  of  Holland.^ 

M.  de  Torcy,  the  able  negotiator  of  Louis  XIV.  at 
Remarkable  the  Haguc,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
tfoiTd^M.  private  conference  with  Marlborough,  in  a  letter  to  the 
withMtfi.  king  on  this  important  occasion.  ^' After  the  Duke/' 
borough.     ^^^^  ^^^  J,  j^^^  made  me  many  compliments  and  apologies 

for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  fixing  an  hour,  and  not 
anticipating  my  visit,  I  went  to  him  after  dinner.  If  I 
should  recount  to  your  Majesty  all  the  protestations 
which  he  made  of  his  profound  respect  and  attachment, 
and  of  his  desire  one  day  to  merit  your  protection,  I 
should  fill  this  letter  with  things  less  essential  than  I 
actually  have  to  recount.  His  conversation  was  ani- 
mated in  the  extreme.  He  spoke  of  the  restoration  of 
Newfoundland,  and  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  be  able 
to  serve  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  son  of  a  prince  for 
whom  he  would  so  willingly  sacrifice  his  blood  and  his 
life.  He  said  he  would  have  remained  in  Holland, 
instead  of  returning  to  England,  if  he  had  been  aware 
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that  a  minister  of  jour  Majesty   was  coming.      He    chap. 
expressed  great  regret  at  not  having  been   preyiously      ™' 
informed  that  such  was  to  be  the  case,  as  he  might     i709. 
easilj  have  been,  if  the  Duke  of  Berwick   had  been 
instructed  to  communicate  to  him  on  the  subject.   In  ad- 
dition to  the  affectation  on  his  part  in  naming  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  he  evinced  great  tenderness  for  a  nephew 
worthy  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him. 
^'  Politeness  characterised  everything  which  he  said. 
He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  speaking  of  his  respect,  Hisse^ti* 
I  may  even  say  attachment,  to  your  Majesty's  person.  ^tSiJd'' 
It  was  in  France,  and  under  Turenne,  he  said,  that  he  Tonj  on 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  ;  he  would  never  forget  it.  *  ^**^ 
His  expressions  were  accompanied  by  protestations  of 
sincerity  to  which  deeds  have  not  corresponded,  of  oaths 
on  his  honour  and  his  conscience,  frequently  mentioning 
the  name  of  God,  to  whom  he  appealed  as  a  witness  of 
the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.      He  spoke   of.  the 
marvels  of  Providence,  to  which  he  ascribed  the  whole 
events  of  the  war,  in  order  to  convince  me  that  France 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  concluding  a  peace ;  that 
its  salvation  depended  on  the  immediate  termination  of 
the  war,  at  any  price,  and  on  any  condition.     He  fre- 
quently said  that  it  was  to  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
that  was  to  be  ascribed  the  concord  of  the  eight  nations 
which  composed  the  Alliance,  all  of  which  thought  and 
acted  as  one  man  ;  and  that  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
prodigy  without  example  in  the  history  of  leagues.     He 
spoke  very  contemptuously  of  Lord  Townsend,  saying 
he  was  merely  the  shadow  of  a  plenipotentiary  ;  and 
descanted  largely   on   the    extravagant    ideas    of   his 
countrymen,  saying  that  there  was   no  limit  to  their 
expectations  ;  that  they  thought  it  was  for  their  interest. 
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CHAP,    as  well  as  in  their  power,  to  ruin  France,  although  the 
^^     few  wise  people  who  have  not  the  power  are  persuaded, 
1709.     liJse  himself y  thai  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was 
proper  to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace.*'      Marl- 
borough, continued  De  Torcj,  '^falsely  protested  that 
he  wished  for  peace,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  it  about.     He  constantly  alleged  that  France  was 
in  the  wrong,  in  not  agreeing  to  it ;  that  its  interest 
required  that  it  should  be  concluded,   and  that   they 
should  accede  without  delay  to  the  conditions  proposed. 
Pettekum  answered  on  our  side,  that  the  king  would 
M6m.i86—  probably  break  off  the  negotiation,  rather  than  admit 
Hist,  de     them.    ^  So  much  the  worse  for  France,'  answered  Marl- 
27, 2&       borough ;  '  for  if  once  the  campaign  is  commenced,  mat- 
ters will  go  farther  than  the  king  imagines.' "  ^ 

By  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allies,  Charles  was  to  be 
uitimioam  ackuowledgcd  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  the 
lies,  which  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  to  be  ceded  by  France. 
h/^LoB.  All  the  conquests  of  Louis  in  the  Low  Countries  were 
to  be  given  up  ;  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  to  surrender 
Spain  and  Sicily  in  two  months,  and  if  these  kingdoms 
were  not  then  delivered,  Louis  was  to  concur  tuith  the 
Allies  for  his  expulsion.  The  barrier  towns,  so  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  Dutch,  were  to  be  given  up  to  them. 
Namur,  Menin,  Charleroi,  Luxembourg,  Conde,  Toumay, 
Maubeuge,  Nieuport,  Fismes,  and  Ypres,  were  to  be  put 
into  the  possession  of  the  AUies.  De  Torcy  objected 
to  the  articles  regarding  the  cession  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  in  two  months ;  though  he  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  go  to  Paris  in  order  to  persuade  the  French 
monarch  to  comply  with  them,  and  actually  set  gS  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  way  to  the  French  capital  he 
traversed  crowds  who,  with  almost  menacing  supplied- 
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tions,   entreated   him   to   conclude   peace.      When   he    chap. 
arrived  at  Versailles,  however,  a  cabinet  council  was      ^"' 
summoned,  at  which  the  Dauphin  assisted,  and  bj  it  the     1709. 
proposals  were  unanimously  refiised.     "  If  I  must  con- 
tinue the  war,''  said  Louis,  with  a  spirit  worthj  of  his 
race,  "  it  is  better  to  contend  with  my  enemies  than  my 
own  family/'     So  firmly  had  it  been  believed  both  at 
the  Hague  and  in  London,  that  an  accommodation  was 
not  only  probable,  but  actually  concluded,  that  letters  of 
congratulation  poured  in  on  the  Duke  from  all  quarters, 
celebrating  his  dexterity  and  address  in  negotiation  not 
less  than  his  prowess  in  arms.     So  confident,  indeed, 
was  Marlborough  that  peace  would  be  concluded,  that 
he  was  grievously  disappointed  by  the  rupture  of  the  ^  coxe,  ir, 
negotiations  ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  strive,  during  the  Hist,  de 
whole  summer,  to  smooth  away  difficulties,  and  bring  the  30-35/ 
Allies  to  such  terms  as  the  French  king  would  accept.^ 

The  messenger  bringing  the  ultimatum  of  the  French 
king,  declining  the  proposals  of  the  Allies,  arrived  at  the  Marib^- 
Hague  on  the  dth  June,  and  coqveyed  to  Rouille  an  lavfurs  to 
order  to  notify  the  decision  in  form  to  the  Duke  ofcifiatroSi* 
Marlborough,   as  well   as   the   other  plenipotentiaries. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  disappointment  which  he  felt 
at  this  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations,  the  English 
general  continued  to  entertain  the  hopes  of  peace,  and 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  rupture.      He  still  clung 
to  the  belief  that  an  accommodation  would  be  arrived 
at,  and  in  his  confidential  letters  expressed  not  only  a 
sanguine  hope,   but  a  confident  belief,   that  the  pre-^ 
liminaries   would  yet  be  ratified.^     He  was  so  confi-roujhto 
dent  in   this  expectation    that  he    even    commenced  June  Z  *°' 
arrangements  with  the  Lord-Treasurer  for  the  return  of  iv.  460, 401' 
the  army  to  England,  and  the  payment  of  the  airears 

VOL.  II.  B 
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oHAP.  dae  to  all  the  foreign  troops ;  so  that,  to  ase  his  own 
^"'  words,  "  they  might  have  no  pretext  to  refuse  marching, 
1709.     ^hen  ordered  home  agreeably  to  the  treaties." 

Although  Marlborough  had  thus  exerted  himself  to 
False  1^     the  utmost  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  and  laboured 
ftpinst       alike  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  English  ministry, 
rott|h  of     and  to  conquer  the  repugnance  of  the  French  king,  yet  so 
ntodthe   virulent  is  the  spirit  of  party,  and  so  utterly  regardless 
of  truth  in  the  charges  which  it  advances,  that  no  accusa- 
tion has  been  so  perseveringly  fastened  on  Marlborough, 
or  so  generally  believed,  as  that  of  having  exerted  him- 
self to  break  the  negotiations  which  he  was  labouring 
assiduously  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue.     He  was  over- 
ruled, however,  by  the  ministry  at  home,  who  concluded 
the   celebrated  barrier  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  which 
Marlborough  refused  to  sign,  and  which  was  accordingly 
signed  by  Townsend  alone,  without  his  concurrence  ! 
And  it  is  now  decisively  proved,  by  the  publication  of 
his  private  correspondence  with  Lord  Godolphin,  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  severe  articles  insisted  upon  by  the 
Allies  and  his  own  cabinet :  and  that,  if  the  uncontrolled 

1  Coze,  IV. 

404-406.  management  of  the  negotiation  had  been  committed  to 
ron^hto  him,  it  would  have  been  brought  to  a  favourable  issue 
Jane  10,  '  Qu  tCHUS  highly  advautagcous  to  England,  and  which 
iT.  405.  would  have  prevented  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  fix)m  form- 
ing a  stain  on  its  annals.  ^^ 

When  the  refusal  of  the  French  king  to  accept  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Allies  was  received  at  the  Hague,  the  States- 

*  ''  I  have  as  much  mistrust  for  the  sincerity  of  France  as  anybody  Hying 
can  have  ;  but  I  will  own  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  France  had  delivered 
the  towns  promised  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  demolished  Dunkirk  and 
the  other  towns  mentioned,  they  must  have  been  at  our  discretion  ;  so  that 
if  they  had  played  tricks,  so  much  the  worse  for  themselves/'— ifaW^oron^A 
to  Lord  Oodoiphinj  June  10,  1709  ;  CoxB,  Iv.  405. 
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General  assembled,  and  passed  a  resolution  in  the  follow-    ohap. 
ing  terms,  which  embodied  the  unanimous  opinions  of  the     ^"- 
allied  cabinets  on  the  occasion  : — "  As  the  refusal  on  the     i709. 
part  of  France  to  accept  the  preliminaries  had  been  fore-  Beed^'tion 
seen,  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Her  Britannic  g^^^' 
Majesty  have  determined  that  they  could  not  admit  of  ^^th?^^ 
any  alteration,   especially  on   the  essential   and  most  *^**'***'**'^ 
contested  articles,   which   concern   the  security  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  in  general,  and  that  of  each  of  the  states 
of  which  it  is  composed  in  particular.     The  deputies 
have  maturely  considered  the  matter,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  they  cannot  recede  from  the  demand  of  a  barrier 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  that  the  pretensions  regarding 
the  two  dispossessed  Electors  could  lead  to  no  other 
result  but  that  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Allies ; 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  French  king  of  the 
thirty-sixth  article,  which,  obliges  him,  within  the  space 
of  two  months,  to  execute  what  he  undertakes,  would 
annul  all  the  rest,  which  would  become  useless  without 
that ;  that  if  France  engaged  merely  not  to  send  any 
succours  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Allies  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  in  Spain,  and 
the  other  countries  which  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  that  Prince,  while  they  would  be  bound  to  remain  in 
inactivity  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  theatre  of  their 
great  success ;  that  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  Spain 
might  be  subject  to   various   changes,    during  which 
France  alone  would  be  at  peace,  which  would  directly  ^ 
traverse  the  end  proposed  in  listening  to  the  overtures  tion  dea 
of  its  Bovereifim.^     From  all  these  considerations  the  mix,  June 

.7  1709. 

deputies  have   unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  Ast,  de 
that  the  changes  proposed  by  the  French  king  cannot  41^42! '"' 
be  admitted;  and  that»  as  the  enemy  has  receded  so 


1 
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CHAP,    far,  after  having  made  such  advances  towards  a  general 

^"'      peace,  it  has  become  indispensable  to  combat  them  with 

1709.     yigour  and  firmness,  in  order  to  constrain  them  to  dose 

with  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  them  bj 

the  allied  powers/' 

On  considering  the  respective  merits  of  the  great 
Reflections  debate,  and  the  rupture  of  a  negotiation  fraught  with 

on  the  nip-  «•  /• 

tureofthis  such  incalculablc  consequences  on  the  future  fate  of 
Europe,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  impartial  observer 
that  it  broke  off  not  on  any  minor  or  inconsiderable 
point,  but  on  the  grand  question  involved  in  the  whole 
quarrel,  and  for  the  solution  of  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession which  broke  off  the  negotiation.  The  proposal 
of  Louis  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
elsewhere,  but  the  Allies  should  be  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Spain,  in  order  to  dispossess  the  Duke  of  Anjoo, 
was  directly  calculated  to  stop  hostilities  in  the  quarter 
where  France  was  endangered,  and  let  them  continue 
their  course  in  that  where  she  had  the  advantage.  A 
single  defeat,  the  reduction  of  two  or  three  strong  places, 
might  bring  the  Allies  to  Paris,  and  enable  them  to 
dictate  a  humiliating  peace  in  the  haUs  of  Versailles  : 
years  of  doubtful,  costly,  and  harassing  warfare  would 
hardly  put  them  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Madrid. 
The  counter -propositions  of  Louis,  therefore,  went  to 
relieve  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  advantages  which  he  had  won 
during  the  war ;  and  Marlborough  and  the  other  pleni- 
potentiaries would  have  deserted  their  duty  if  they  had 
counselled  the  adoption  of  terms  which  defeated  the 
whole  objects  of  the  war. 

The    rigorous    terms    demanded,    however,    by    the 
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allied  cabinets,  and  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  King  of    ohap. 
France  in  rejecting  them,  had  an  important  eflFect  upon      ^"' 
the  war,  and  called  for  more  vigorous  efforts  on  the     i709. 
part  of  the  confederates  than  thej  had  yet  put  forth,  Nobk^'ef- 
or  were  even  now  disposed  to  make.     Louis  made  aL^s^t> 
touching  appeal  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  people,  in  ■»^•^'^^•• 
an  eloquent  circular  which  he  addressed  to  the  prelates 
and  nobles  of  his  realm.     He  there  set  forth  the  great 
sacrifices  which  he  had  offered  to  make  to  secure  a 
general  peace ;  showed  how  willing  he  had  been  to  direst 
himself  of  all  his  conquests,  and  abandon  all  his  dreams 
of  ambition ;  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  was 
now  compelled  to   continue   the  contest,   because  the 
Allies  insisted  upon  his  descending  to  the  humiliation  of 
joining  his  armies  to  theirs,  for  the  purpose  of  dispossess- 
ing his  own  grandson.*     The  appeal  was  not  made  in 

*  "  The  hope  of  an  approaching  peace  was  so  generally  diffused  through 
my  kingdom,  that  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the  fidelity  which  my  people  have  shown 
me  during  my  whole  reign,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  prevented  them  from  now  enjoying  a  blessing  which  I  had  endea- 
voured to  procure  for  them.  I  would  have  accepted,  to  attain  such  an  object, 
conditions  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  my  frontier  provinces ;  but  the 
more  I  showed  myself  disposed  to  dissipate  the  jealousy  which  my  enemies 
affected  to  feel  of  my  power  and  my  designs,  the  more  did  they  rise  in  their 
demands,  in  so  far  that^  multiplying  one  requisition  upon  another,  and  making 
use  of  the  name  at  one  time  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at  another  of  the  pretended 
interest  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  they  have  made  manifest  their  determi- 
nation not  merely  to  increase,  at  the  expense  of  my  crown,  the  states  imme- 
diately adjoining  France,  but  to  open  to  themselves  avenues  by  which  they 
might  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  my  kingdom  whenever  they  deemed  it  for 
their  interest  to  renew  the  war.  Even  that  in  which  I  am  now  engaged, 
and  which  I  was  so  desirous  to  terminate,  would  not  have  ceased  if  I  had 
consented  to  all  the  conditions  which  they  sought  to  impose  upon  me ;  for 
they  fixed  at  two  months  the  time  during  which  I  was  to  be  obliged  on  my  part 
to  execute  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  during  that  period  they  insisted 
upon  laying  me  under  an  obligation  to  deliver  to  them  the  fortresses  which  they 
demanded  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Alsace,  and  to  raze  those  of  which  they 
demanded  the  demolition.  They  refused,  on  their  part^  to  come  under  any 
other  engagement  but  that  of  suspending  aU  acts  of  hostility  till  the  1st 
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CHAP,    vain  to  the  spirit  of  a  gallant  nobility,  and  the  patriot- 
^''      ism  of  a  brave  people.     It  kindled  a  flame  of  general 
1709.     enthusiasm  and  loyalty.      All  ranks  and  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in  contributing  their  property  and  per- 
sonal service  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war ;  and  the 
campaign  which  opened  under  such  disastrous  auspices 
was  commenced  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  unanimity, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  people,  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  evinced  in  the  course  of  the  contest.     As 
afterwards,   in   the  wars  of  the  Revolution,   too,   the 
icapefigue,  misfortunes  of  the  state  tended  to  the  increase  of  its 

Hut.  de 

Louis  XIV.  military  forces.     The  stoppage  of  commerce,  and  shock 
Histde*    to  credit,   threw   numbers   out   of  employment  ;    and 

Marlb.  iiu  .  i.,  «•.  i*..  /^ii 

3«,  87..       starving  multitudes  crowded  to  the  frontier,  to  find  that 
401.  subsistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  war  which  they  could 

no  longer  find  in  the  occupations  of  peace.^ 

August^  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  then  resuming  their  arms  in  the 
erent  of  my  grandson,  the  King  of  Spain,  persisting  in  his  resolution  of 
defending  the  crown  which  Qod  had  given  him,  and  to  perish  rather  than 
abandon  the  faithful  people  who,  during  nine  years,  have  recognised  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign.  Such  a  suspension,  more  dangerous  than  war  itself 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  peace  more  than  it  advanced  them ;  for  it  rendered  it 
necessary,  not  only  to  continue  the  same  expenses  for  the  support  of  the 
armies,  but,  on  the  termination  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  my  enemies 
would  haye  assailed  us  with  new  advantages  drawn  from  the  places  into  which 
I  myself  had  introduced  them,  while  at  the  same  time  I  had  demolished  those 
which  served  as  the  rampart  of  my  frontier  provinces.  As  I  put  my  protec- 
tion into  the  hands  of  Almighty  Qod,  and  as  I  hope  that  the  purity  of  my 
intentions  will  induce  the  Divine  blessing  on  my  armies,  I  have  written  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  my  kingdom,  to  awaken  the  fervour  of  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  in  their  dioceses ;  and  I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  people 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  your  government  should  know  that  they 
would  now  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  if  it  had  depended  solely  on 
my  wiU  to  procure  what  they  with  reason  desire,  but  which  must  be  acquired 
by  new  efforts,  since  the  immense  sacrifices  which  I  was  prepared  to  haye 
made  have  been  vain  to  re-establish  the  public  tranquillity.  I  leave  it^  there- 
fore, to  your  prudence  to  make  my  intentions  known  in  the  manner  which 
you  deem  most  expedient  to  the  people  of  your  province. 

"  Louifl. 
"  Vemailles,  I2th  June  1709. " 


no 

occasion  :    "  With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  neyer  had  Euiog^  < 
the  material  resources  of  France  been  so  manifested  as  JL'^wn*^* 
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M.  Dumont,  one  of  the  ablest  historians  of  the  Grand    chap. 
Alliance,  has  borne  the  following  honourable  testimony     ^"' 
to  the  conduct  of  the  French  king  and  people  on  this     1709. 

23. 
Sologj  of 
f .  Damoni 

they  were  on  this  occasion.  After  the  battles  of  Hoch-  ftSL^on 
stedt,  of  Ramilies,  of  Turin,  and  of  Oudenarde,  the  2^***^**" 
entire  destruction  of  its  maritime  resources,  the  disas- 
trous issue  of  the  sieges  of  Turin  and  Barcelona,  it 
appeared  impossible  it  could  be  raised  from  its  pro- 
strate condition.  A  crisis  without  example  had  taken 
place  in  its  finances,  and  in  its  whole  affairs.  Credit 
was  gone,  specie  had  disappeared,  commerce  was  at  a 
stand,  bankruptcy  was  universal,  misery  and  insol- 
Tency  were  uniyersal.  To  crown  the  whole,  famine 
was  making  unheard-of  ravages  in  the  land.  What 
an  incredible  and  admirable  change  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  ruin  I  They  found  the  means 
of  putting  on  foot  in  Flanders  a  numerous  army,  of 
finding  subsistence  in  abundance,  and  providing  funds 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  retain  them  in  the  bonds  of 
discipline.  They  regularly  paid  the  soldier  his  dues 
— the  officer  alone  was  kept  in  arrear.  It  was  pre- 
sumed he  would  act  from  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
honour,  and  the  expectation  was  not  disappointed."  ^  pomont^s 
There  is  no  impartial  mind  which  must  not  acquiesce  in  ▼.  172. 
the  justice  of  this  generous  eulogium.^ 

Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  this  burst  of  patriotic 
fervour,  the  ministers  of  Louis  were  enabled  to  open  Foro^'ou 
the  campaign  with  greater  forces  than  they  had  ever  at  the  open- 
collected  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     The  principal  !!^mpaigm 
effort  was  made  in  Flanders,  where  the  chief  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  enemy's  most  powerful 
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CHAP,  army  and  greatest  geueral  were  to  be  faced.  Fifty-one 
^"'  battalions  and  forty-nine  squadrons  were  drawn  from  the 
1709.  Rhine  to  Flanders ;  and  this  large  reinforcement,  joined 
to  the  crowds  of  recruits  which  the  public  distress  im- 
pelled to  his  standards,  enabled  the  renowned  Marshal 
Villars,  who  had  received  the  command  of  the  French, 
to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  112,000  men.  With 
this  imposing  force  he  took  a  position,  strong  both  by 
nature  and  art,  extending  from  Douai  to  the  Lys ;  the 
right  resting  on  the  canal  of  Douai,  the  centre  covered 
by  the  village  of  La  Bassee,  the  left  supported  by 
Bethune  and  its  circumjacent  marshes.  The  whole  line 
was  strengthened  by  redoubts  and  partial  inundations, 
and  traversed  in  front  by  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide, 
covered  by  exterior  works.  The  banks  of  the  canal,  as 
far  as  Douai,  were  lined  with  troops.  Never  at  any 
former  period  had  France  sent  such  an  army  into  the 
field ;  never  had  she  one  animated  with  so  enthusiastic 
and  gallant  a  spirit.  The  soldiers,  equally  with  the 
nobles,  were  aware  that  this  was  the  last  eflFort  for  the 
iHi8t.de    independence  of  France.     All  felt,  in  the  words  after- 

Marlb.  iii. 

46, 47.      wards  used  by  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  "  that  the  moment 

Roussct,  ii.  . 

274.  had  arrived  when  it  behoved  every  Frenchman  to  con- 

quer or  die."^ 

Aware  of  the  great  augmentation  of  the  enemy's  army 
Maribo'-  which  was  in  progress  in  Flanders,  seeing  clearly  that  it 
efforts  to  was  there  that  the  vital  point  of  the  contest  was  to  be, 
Mgment*-  aud  uot  Icss  couvinccd  of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements 

tion  of  force  ,  r    i»  •       r^       •        •»«■      n 

in  the  Low  to  stcm  the  progress  of  disaster  m  Spam,  Marlborough 

""  '"*■   made  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  to  obtain,  both  from  the 

British  government  and  the  allied  powers,  an  increase 

of  forces  for  carrying  on  the  war.     He  knew  well  that 

the  enemy  was  bringing  forth  his  last  reserve  ;  that  the 
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bafi  and  arrHre  ban  of  France  were  in  the  field ;  that    chap. 
this  was  their  final  eflfort ;  and  that  victory  in  this  pro-      ^"' 
tracted  struggle  would  remain  with  the  party  in  war,  as     i^oo. 
in  a  battle,  which  could  throw  in  a  reserre  to  which  the 
enemy  had  nothing  at  the  moment  to  oppose.     By  dint 
of  vigorous  representations,  and  by  still  having  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  on  his  side, 
though  in  a  minority  at  Court,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  to  the  English  army ; 
and  the  supplies  voted  for  the  ensuing  year  reached  the 
unprecedented,  and,  as  it  was  then  thought,  enormous 
amount  of  £7,000,000  sterling.     But  the  other  powers 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  any  similar  additions 
to   their  contingents  :   and  so  little  was  the   British 
government  aware  of  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the 
forces  at  the  vital  point,  that,  instead  of  making  any 
addition  to  their  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  they  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  seven  regiments  from  Antwerp,  and 
send  them  to  Spain.     Marlborough  expressed,  as  well  ^ 
he  might,  the  utmost  uneasiness  at  this  extravagant  pro-  350, 355, ' 
posal  —  a  proposal  which  shows  what  so  many  other  borough  to 

.        £,     *!.  ,      _  .  ,  -  /  Qodolpbin, 

eyents   m  English  history  demonstrate,   how  ignorant  Feb.  7, 

f  •  1    •         r    xi.       n  \  •      •    1  c  '709.  Coxe, 

its  government  m  general  is  of  the  first  principles  ofiv.372. 
military  operations.'  * 

*  "  I  received  last  night  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  Tth  January,  in  which 
you  continue  of  opinion  that  the  seven  regiments  at  Antwerp  should  be  sent 
to  England.  I  can  say  no  more  on  that  subject  You  will  see  what  the 
endosed  letter  says  as  to  the  designs  of  France.  As  they  draw  their  ^troops 
from  all  parts  to  strengthen  their  army  in  this  country,  if  we,  at  the  same 
time,  are  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  troops  where  they  cannot  be  of  much  use, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  at  length  my  Lord  Favertham  will  be  gratified  by 
our  being  beaten,  for  to  great  a  tuperiority  will  undo  ue,  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
that  one  reason  for  the  enemy  marching  their  troops  from  all  parts  so  early 
into  this  country,  is  in  hope  they  may  incline  the  Dutch  to  hearken  to  peace." 
— Maiiborough  to  Oodolphin,  Brussels,  Feb.  7,  1710 ;  CoxE,  iv.  872.  Again,— 
"  I  know  not  what  you  may  reason  in  England,  but  I  am  fiiUy  persuaded 
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CHAP.        But  all  that  be  could  obtain  from  tbe  Britisb  govem- 
^"'     ment  was  a  promise  tbat  tbe  seven  battalions  sbould  be 
1709.     retained  in  Flanders,  and  sbould  not  be  removed  at  the 
whfl'at    commencement  of  tbe  campaign  in  tbe  Low  Countries. 
I^^i^    At  tbe  same  time,  be  made  sncb  vigorous  representations 
in^n^KM   to  ^he  Dutcb  ministry,  of  tbe  danger  of  taking  tbe  field 
J^id!  ^'"   ^^^^  *^  inferior  force,  tbat  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
reinforcement  of  4000  Wtirtembergers,  in   tbeir  pay, 
wbo  were  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  Rbine.     Yet,  with  all 
tbis,  be  was  still  inferior  to  tbe  enemy  wben  tbe  cam- 
paign commenced  ;  and  but  for  tbe  reinforcements  tbus 
tardily  yielded  to  bis  urgent  representations,  be  would 
bave  been  so  much  so  tbat  tbe  campaign,  so  far  from 
leading  to  a  prosperous  result,  would  in  all  probability 
bave  terminated  in  nothing  but  disaster.     At  lengtb, 
bowever,    Marlborough  took  tbe  field  at  the  bead  of 
110,000  men  ;  and  although  bis  force  was  composed  of 
a  beterogeneous  mixture  of  tbe  troops  of  difierent  nations, 
{Com, ir.  yet  it  was  bcld  togctbor  by  tbe  firm  bond  of  military 
T.1.5.  Hist,  success,  and  inspired  witb  tbat  unbounded  confidence 

de  Marlb.  ^ 

iii.45.47.  whicb  is  founded  on  experience  of  tbe  resom'ces  and 

RoiuMt,  iu 

274, 275.    capacity  of  its  cbief.^     Events  of  tbe  greatest  and  most 
interesting  kind  could  not  but  be  anticipated,  from  tbe 

that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  have  the  troops  of  WiU-temberg  and  the 
seven  regiments  serve  in  this  countiy  in  the  next  campaign ;  for,  with  those, 
all  the  troops  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  for  the  sam  of  money  voted  by 
Parliamenty  for  the  troops  of  augmentation,  will  fall  very  much  short  of  the 
number  of  men  the  enemy  will  have  in  this  country.  Is  it  possible  that  men 
of  good  sense,  and  that  mean  sincerely  well  to  the  common  cause,  can  be  in 
the  least  doubt  that>  if  the  enemy  make  their  greatest,  indeed  their  only 
effort  in  this  country,  we  must  do  the  same,  or  expect  to  be  beaten  ?  which 
I  pray  Almighty  Qod  to  averts  for  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow.  If  any  orders 
have  been  sent  for  the  march  of  these  seven  regiments,  I  do  most  earnestly 
beg  you  will  lay  before  her  Migesty  and  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  my  appro- 
heuBiona."— Marlborough  to  ike  Lord-Trea$urer,  Brussels,  Feb.  II,  1710 ;  Coxb, 
iv.  872. 
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contest  of  two  armies  of  such  magnitude,  headed  by  such    ohap. 
leaders,  and  when  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  French      ^"' 
nation,  now  roused  to  the  uttermost,  was  matched  against     ^709. 
the  military  strength  of  the  confederates,  matured  by  a 
series  of  victories  so  long  and  brilliant. 

Though  relying  with  confidence  on  the  skill  and 
intrepidity  of  his  troops,  Marlborough,  according  to  his  DeMription 
usual  system,  resolved  if  possible  to  circumvent  the^itioT 
enemy  by  manoeuvring,  so  as  to  reserve  his  hard  blows 
for  the  time  when  success  was  to  be  won  in  no  other 
way.  His  design  was  to  begin  the  campaign  either 
with  a  general  battle  or  by  the  reduction  of  Toumay, 
lying  on  the  direct  road  from  Brussels  to  Lille,  which 
would  break  through,  in  the  most  important  part,  the 
barrier  fortresses.  To  prepare  for  either  event,  and 
divert  the  enemy's  attention,  strong  demonstrations  were 
made  against  Yillars'  intrenched  position.  If  it  had 
been  practicable,  he  would  have  been  attacked  ;  but, 
after  a  close  reconnoitre,  both  generals  deemed  it  too 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  and  it  was  resolved  to  besiege 
the  fortress.  In  truth,  the  position  which  Yillars  had 
taken  up,  and  strengthened  with  all  imaginable  skill  and 
diligence,  was,  literally  speaking,  impregnable.  His  left 
rested  on  Roubaix,  to  cover  St  Venant,  and  stretched 
from  thence  to  Hinge  to  protect  Bethune.  From  thence 
it  extended  towards  the  Scarpe  by  La  Bassie.  His 
whole  left  wing  was  thus  covered  by  the  streams  of  the 
Roubaix  and  two  heights,  his  centre  by  the  Marsh  of 
Cambrin,  and  his  right  by  the  canal  between  Douai  and 
Lille.  Along  this  line  intrenchments  were  thrown  up 
wherever  they  were  required  ;  inundations  were  formed 
in  the  low  plains,  and  hedges  cut  and  palisades  con- 
structed  to    facilitate  or  protect    the  communication. 
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CHAP.    Along  the  whole  front  a  ditch  ran  fifteen  feet  wide  and 

^"-      six  deep,  behind  which  was  a  rampart ;  while,  in  all 

1709.     exposed  situations,  outworks,  as  in  a  regular  fortification, 

were  constructed.    Behind  them  the  French  army,  above 

a  hundred  thousand  strong,  was  stationed  in  three  lines, 

the  cavalry  being  in  rear,  while  a  hundred  guns,  arrayed 

along  the  front,  armed  the  intrenchments.     So  confident 

1  Roasiet,   was  ViUars  in  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  the  mag- 

Hi8t.de,    nitude  of  his  army,  that  he  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the 

49-51."    '   Allies'  headquarters  to  announce  "  that  they  would  find 

5,6.*^'     him  behind  his  lines;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  attack,  he 

would  level  them  to  give  them  entrance.''^ 

But  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  no  intentions  of 
Maribo.  gratifying  his  wishes  in  either  particular.  Seeing  the 
m^u^  position  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  they  resolved  on 
viuan.  another  but  not  less  important  operation.  On  the  23d 
June,  the  right  under  Eugene  crossed  the  Lower  Dyle 
below  Lille ;  while  the  left,  with  which  were  the 
whole  English  and  Dutch  contingents,  crossed  the 
Marque;  and  both  columns  were  concentrated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Dyle,  Marlborough  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Abbey  of  Looz.  So  threatening  were  the 
masses  which  the  Allies  now  accumulated  in  his  front 
that  ViUars  never  doubted  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  ; 
and  in  consequence  he  strengthened  his  position  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and 
drew  considerable  reinforcements  from  the  gaiTisons  of 
Tournay  and  the  other  fortresses  in  his  vicinity.  Hav- 
ing thus  fixed  his  antagonist's  attention,  and  concentrat- 
ed his  force  in  his  intrenched  lines  between  Douai  and 
Bethune,  Marlborough  suddenly  moved  oflf  to  the  left,  in 
the  direction  of  Tournay.  This  was  done,  however, 
with  every  imaginable  precaution  to  impose  upon  the 
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enemy.     The  allied  army  decamped  at  nightfall  on  the    chap. 
27th  in  dead  silence,  and  advanced  part  of  the  night      ^"' 
straight  towards  the  French  lines  ;  but  at  two  in  the     ^709. 
morning,  the  troops  were  suddenly  halted,  wheeled  to 
the  left,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  by  Pont-i-BoTines 
and   Pont-lb-Tressins,  towards  Tournay.      So   expedi- 
tiously was  the  change  in  the  line  of  march  managed, 
and  so  complete  the  surprise,  that  by  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing the  troops  were  drawn  round  Tournay,  and  the 
investment  complete  ;  while  half  of  the  garrison  being 
absent  in  the  lines  of  Marshal  Villai-s,  it  was  thereby 
rendered  incapable  of  making  any  prolonged  defence. 
Meanwhile  that  commander  was  so  deceived  that  he  was 
congratulating  himself  that  the  enemy  had  "  fixed  on  the  » Mim.  de 
siege  of  Tournay,  which  should  occupy  them  the  whole  63.  Mii- 
remainder  of  the  campaign ;  when  it  is  evident  their  to  g<Soi- 
design  had  been,  after  defeating  me,  to  thunder  against  Srl'iycS.* 
Aire  and  St  Venant  with  their  heavy  artillery,  penetrate  Hi8t.'de  ' 
as  far  as  Boulogne,  and,  after  laying  all  Picardy  under  52,  bi 
contribution,  push  on  even  to  Paris.'' ^ 

Tournay  is  an  old  town,  the  ancient  walls  of  which 
are  of  wide  circuit ;  but  it  has  a  series  of  advanced  Description 
works  erected  by  Vauban,  and  its  citadel,  a  regular**  ^"°*^' 
pentagon,  was  considered  by  the  great  Conde  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  modern  fortification  in 
existence.  So  little  did  the  governor  expect  their 
approach  that  many  of  the  officers  were  absent,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  garrison,  sent  out  to  forage,  were 
made  prisoners  by  General  Lumley,  who  commanded 
the  investing  corps.  The  fortifications,  however,  were 
in  the  best  state,  and  the  magazines  well  stored  with 
ammunition  and  military  stores.  Its  circuit  is  very 
large,  and  the  Scheldt  flows  throw  its  centre.     Vauban 
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CHAP,    had  added  immeiiBely  to  the  strength  of  its  works,  which 

^^"'     exhibited  all  that  modan  genins  could  devise,  or  modem 

1709.     indostry  accamolate.     It  was  the  aocient  capital  of  the 

Nenrii,  so  celebrated  for  their  yalour  in  the  wars  with 

Csesar;  and  an  inscription  on  its  walls  testified  that 

Louis  XI v.,  after  taking  it  in  four  days,  in  1667,  had 

assisted  in  the  construction  of  additional  works  which 

it  was  supposed  would  render  it  impregnable.^     The 

attempt  to  take  such  a  place  with  a  force  no  greater 

iMwibo-    than  that  which  Yillars  had  at  hand  to  interrupt  the 

rougii  to 

Mr  seenH  operatious,  would  haye  been  an  enterprise  of  the  utmost 
jan«  2^  temerity,  and  probably  terminated  in  disaster,  had  it  not 
It.  520.  been  for  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  attention  of 
7,&  kik.  the  enemy  had  been  fixed  on  another  quarter  ;  and  the 
iii.H^  siege  commenced  with  one-half  of  its  garrison  absent, 
and  the  other  imperfectly  supplied  with  proyisions.^ 
The  heayy  artillery  and  siege  equipage  required  to  be 
Siege  ud    brought  up  the  Scheldt  from  Ghent,  which  in  the  outset 

CAptme  Ox 

that  town,  occasioned  some  delay  in  the  operations.  Marlborough 
commanded  the  attacking,  Eugene  the  coyering  forces. 
By  the  6th  July,  howeyer,  the  approaches  were  com- 

*  LadoTicas  DecimoB  Qoaiias 

Inoertnm  bello  an  pace  major. 

Quibos  copii%  oonsiliiB,  animo,  oeleritate^ 

Foituna, 

Anno  MDCLXVII, 

Nerriorum  XJrbem  Quatridao  oeperat, 

lifldem,  tuun^uam  pottea  caperOurf 

Inter  Cetera  Munimenta, 

Hoc  Qnoque 

Diebus  tIz  octo 

Ab  Area  et  Fundamentis 

Ipse  instans  open, 

yictricibufl  militom  Manibua 

Eztroxit  Anno  Domini 

MDCLXXI. 

—HiH.  d€  MaHiorrMighf  ill  71. 
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meDced  ;  on  the  10th  the  battering  train  arriyed,  and  ohap. 
the  trenches  were  armed  ;  repeated  sallies  of  the  enemy  ^"' 
to  interrupt  the  operations  were  repulsed,  and  several  i709. 
of  the  outworks  were  carried  between  that  time  and  the 
21st,  on  which  last  occasion  the  besiegers  succeeded  in 
establisliing  themselves  in  the  covered-ways.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  siege  after  that  was  impeded  by  the  water 
in  the  great  ditch,  but  at  length  the  besiegers  contrived 
to  let  it  off.  The  breaching  batteries  continued  to 
thunder  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  walls  ;  and  on  the 
27th  a  strong  horn-work,  called  the  Seven  Fountains, 
was  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  at  the  head  of  his 
Highland  regiment,  and  the  Allies  were  masters  of  nearly 
the  whole  line  of  the  counterscarp.  Meanwhile,  Villars 
made  no  serious  movement  to  interrupt  the  besiegers, 
contenting  himself  with  making  demonstrations  between 
the  Scarpe  and  the  Scheldt  to  alarm  the  covering  forces. 
Eugene,  however,  narrowly  watched  all  his  proceedings ; 
and  in  truth  the  French  marshal  far  from  really  in- 

*  Marlbo- 

tending  to  disquiet  the  Allies  in  their  operations,  was  rough  to 
busied  with  an  immense  army  of  pioneers  and  labourers  waj.  Jaiy 
in  constructing  a  new  set  of  lines  from  Douai  along  the  and  to  the 

.  /^Tx«  t  Queen,  July 

Scarpe  to  the  Scheldt  near  Conde,  in  order  to  arrest  29, 1709. 
their  progress  in  the  direction  they  had  now  taken.  530,556. 

«      •  *•   1     •  "I-  ■       1  Coxe,  ▼. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  bemg  relieved,  the  governor  on  8-13.  Hist. 
the  29th  surrendered  the  town,  and  retired  with  the  iii.  67-71.^ 
remains  of  the  garrison,  still  four  thousand  strong,  into  279,280. 
the  citadel.^  * 

On  the  surrender  of  the  town,  no  time  was  lost  in 

*  ICariboroogh's  priyate  letters  to  the  Daoheea,  at  thu  period,  as  indeed 
throughout  all  his  campaigns,  prove  how  tired  he  was  of  the  war,  and  how 
ardently  he  sighed  for  repose  at  Blenheim.  "  The  taking  of  the  citadel  of 
Toumay  will,  I  fear,  cost  us  more  men  and  time  than  that  of  the  town ;  but 
that  which  gives  me  the  greatest  prospect  for  the  hi^ppiness  of  being  with 
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oHAP.    prosecuting  operations  against  the  citadel,  and  the  line 
^"'      of  circumvallation  was  traced  out  that  very  evening. 
1709.     Thirty  battalions  and  ten  squadrons  were  employed  in 
sieg^^oftbethe  perilous  enterprise — ^the  former  under  the  command 
ite^wpw-^  of  Count  Lottum,  the  latter  of  Schulemberg.     The  bat- 
5^/29^^**  teries  were  opened  on  the  night  of  the  31st  July,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  August  all  the  troops  were 
in  the  posts  assigned  to  them  in  the  trenches.     But  the 
undertaking  proved  more  difficult  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  several  weeks  elapsed  before  any  material 
progress  was   made   in   the   operations,  during  which 
Villars  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  completing  his 
new  lines  to  cover  Valenciennes  and  Cond^.     The  cita- 
del itself,  though  not  of  great  extent,  was  extremely 
strong.     It  had  five  large  bastions,  an  excellent  covered- 
way,  and  all  the  usual  ravelins  and  lunettes  in  the  out- 
works.    But  its  great  strength  consisted  in  the  mines 
and  counter-mines  with  which  it  was  environed  in  every 
direction,  and  the  explosion  of  which  threatened  de- 
struction to  any  assailants  who  might  approach  its  walls. 
The  garrison,  though  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
town  of  Tournay,  was  quite  adequate  to  that  of  the 
citadel ;   and   the  vast   mines   with   which  the  whole 
outworks  and    glacis  were    perforated,   rendered    the 
J  Rooswt,    approaches  in  the  highest  degree  perilous  and  difficult. 
ci»xe,V.     The  governor,  M.  de  Surville,  proposed,  on  the  5th 
Hi*Bt.  de     August,  to  capitulate  in  a  month  if  not  relieved ;  and 
72^4/"'*  to   this  proposition    Marlborough    and    Eugene,  with 
praiseworthy  humanity,  at  once  agreed  :^  but  the  King 

you,  is,  that  certainly  the  misery  of  France  increases,  which  must  bring  us  a 
peace.  The  misery  of  the  poor  people  we  see  is  such  that  one  must  be  a 
brute  not  to  pity  them.  May  you  be  ever  happy,  and  I  eigoy  some  few  yean 
of  quiet  with  you,  is  what  I  daily  pray  for." — Marlborouffh  to  the  Dueke8$, 
July  30, 1709;  CoxE,y.  12. 
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of  France  refused  to  ratify  the  terms  proposed,  unless    chap. 
the  suspension  of  arms  was  made  general  to  the  whole      ^"' 
Netherlands,  to  which  the   allied  general  would   not     i709 
accede.     The  military  operations  consequently  went  on, 
and  soon  acquired  a  degree  of  horror  hitherto  unpa- 
ralleled even  in  that  long  and  bloody  contest. 

The  art  of  countermining,  and  of  counteracting  the 
danger  of  mines  exploding,  was  then  yery  imperfectly  Aianu  of 
understood,  though  that  of  besieging  above  ground  had  It^thT^ 
been  brought  to  the  yery  highest  degree  of  perfection.  wCSSI!" 
The  soldiers,  in  consequence,  entertained  a  great  and 
almost  superstitious  dread  of  the  perils  of  that  subter- 
raneous warfare,  where  prowess  and  courage  were  alike 
unayailing,  and  the  bravest,  equally  with  the  most  pusil- 
lanimous, were  liable  to  be  at  any  moment  blown  into 
the  air,  or  smothered  under  ground,  by  the  explosions  of 
an  unseen,  and  therefore  appalling  enemy.     The  Allies 
were  inferior  in   regular   sappers   and  miners  to  the 
besieged,  who  were  singularly  well  supplied  with  that 
important  arm  of  the  service.     The  dangers  of  this  spe- 
cies of  service,  at  all  times  great,  were  here  immensely 
aggravated  by  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  to  make 
this  subterranean   warfare  as   formidable   as  possible. 
The  miners  frequently  met,  and  fought  with  those  of 
the  enemy ;  and  sometimes  the  troops,  mistaking  friend 
for  foe,  killed  their  fellow -soldiers  :   sometimes  whole 
companies  entered  the  mines  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  ready  primed  for  explosion.     They  were  often 
inundated  with  water,  suffocated  with  smoke,  or  bm-ied 
alive  in  cavities,  where  they  were  left  to  perish.     Some- ,  _ 
times  numbers  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  their  limbs  mu.  Hist 
scattered  to  a  distance  like  burning  stones  from  a  vol-  coxe,  v.  15. 
cano.^     The  ordinary  soldiers,  how  brave  soever  in  the 

VOL.  II.  c 
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OHAF,    field,  evinced  a  repugnance  at  engaging  in  this  norel  and 

^"'     terrific  species  of  warfare  :  and  it  was  only  by  the  officers 

1709.     personally  visiting  the  trenches  in  the  very  hottest  of 

the  fire,  and  ofiering  high  rewards  to  the  soldiers  who 

would  enter  into  the  mines,  that  men  could  be  got  to 

venture  on  the  perilous  service. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  even  the  bravest  of  the 
lureai  allied  troops  were  appalled  at  the  new  and  extraordi- 
Aug.  15.28.  nary  dangers  which  now  awaited  them,  for  they  were 
truly  of  the  most  formidable  description.  What  ren- 
dered them  especially  so,  was,  that  the  perils  in  a 
peculiar  manner  affected  the  bold  and  the  forward. 
The  first  to  mount  a  breach,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  a 
horn-work,  to  penetrate  into  a  mine,  was  sure  to  perish. 
First  a  hollow  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  which  froze 
the  bravest  hearts  with  horror :  a  violent  rush  as  of  a 
subterraneous  cataract  succeeded ;  and  immediately  the 
earth  heaved,  and  whole  companies,  and  even  battalions, 
were  scattered  in  a  frightful  explosion.  On  the  15th 
August^  a  sally  by  M.  de  Surville  was  bravely  repulsed, 
and  the  besiegers,  pursuing  their  advantage,  effected  a 
lodgment  in  the  outwork  :  but  immediately  a  mine  Vas 
sprung,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  blown  into 
the  air.  In  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th,  a 
long  and  furious  conflict  took  place  below  ground  and 
in  utter  darkness  between  the  contending  parties,  which 
at  length  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  besiegers.^ 
On  the  20th,  M.  de  Surville  caused  a  wall  to  be  blown 

*  A  yerj  strUdng  incident  ooourred  in  the  siege,  which  shows  to  what  a 
height  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  the  troops  were  animated  had  risen.  An 
officer  commanding  a  detachment  was  sent  by  Lord  Albemarle  to  occupy  a 
certain  lunette  which  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy;  and  though  it  was 
concealed  from  the  men,  the  conmiander  told  the  officer  he  had  every  reason 
to  belieye  the  post  was  undermined,  and  that  the  party  would  be  blown  up. 
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up  which  overhung  a  sap,  and  thereby  smothered  two    chap. 
officers,  thirty  soldiers,  and  five  miners.     On  the  23d  a      ^^' 
mine  was  discovered,  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad,     1709. 
which  would  have  blown  up  a  whole  battalion  of  Hano- 
verian troops  placed  above  it ;  but  while  the  Allies  were 
in  the  mine,  congratulating  themselves  on  the  discovery, 
a  mine  below  it  was  suddenly  sprung,  and  all  within  the 
upper  one  were  buried  in  the  ruins.     On  the  night  of 
the  25th,  three  hundred  men,  posted  in  a  large  mine 
discovered  to  the  Allies  by  an  inhabitant  of  Tournay, 
were  crushed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  explosion  of 
another  mine  directly  below;  and  on  the  same  night, 
one  hundred  men  posted  in  the  town  ditch  were  sud- 
denly buried  under  a  bastion  blown  out  upon  them.     In  Hist.  Mil. 
resisting  Lottum's  attack  alone,  no  less  than  thirty-eight  nut  da 
mines  were  sprung  in  twenty-six  days,  almost  all  with  85. 
fatal  effect.^ 

Great  was  the  dismay  which  these  dreadful  and  un- 
heard-of disasters  produced  among  the  allied  troops.  Bat  th^ 
The  miners  of  the  confederates  not  being  sufficiently  ^  le^tfe 
numerous,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  regular  troops  se^U 
to  assist  in  the  service ;  and  many  of  those  who  had 
bravely  faced  the  greatest  visible  dangers  recoiled  from 
the  unknown   dangers  of    this  subterranean  warfare. 
Such  was  their  reluctance  that  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
visited  the  trenches  in  person,  themselves  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  explosions,  and  offered  high  rewards  to 
stimulate  the  ardour  of  the  troops.     Eugene  employed 

Knowing  this,  he  proceeded  with  perfect  calmnesB  to  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation; and  when  proyisions  and  wine  were  served  out  to  the  men,  he  desired 
them  to  fill  their  calashes,  and  said,  **  Here  is  a  health  to  those  who  die  the 
death  of  the  brave."  The  mine  was  immediately  after  sprung ;  but  fortunately 
the  explosion  fiuled,  and  his  comrades  survived  to  relate  their  commander's 
noble  oondact. — ^Dumont,  ii  lOtf. 
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CHAP,  two  hundred  miners  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege 
^"'  of  Turin,  and  who,  leading  the  way,  were  followed  the 
1709.  more  readily  by  the  more  inexperienced  soldiers.  At 
length  the  resolution  and  energy  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  August,  the  white  flag  was  dis- 
played, and  a  conference  took  place  between  the  two 
commanders  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle; 
but  the  governor  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms 
demanded  —  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war — the  fire  recommenced,  and  a  tremen- 
dous discharge  from  all  the  batteries  took  place  for  the 
next  three  days.  This  compelled  the  brave  de  Surville 
to  submit;  and  Marlborough,  in  consideration  of  his 
gallant  defence,  permitted  the  garrison  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  return  to  France,  on  con- 

1  Dnmont^B  , 

Mil.  Hirt.    dition  of  not  serving  again  till  they  were  exchanged. 
Mwibi-      On  September  3d  the  gates  were  surrendered  ;  and  the 

rough  to  Mr  ^  ° 

Secretary  cutiro  commaud  of  this  strong  fortress  and  rich  city, 
8iands«pt!  which  entirely  covered  Spanish  Flanders,  was  gained  by 
i>M.  iv."  the  Allies.  The  garrison,  which  was  reduced  to  three 
coxe,  t!  thousand  men,  was  conducted  to  Douai.  This  dreadfiil 
Histde  siege  proved  very  destructive  to  the  allied  troops,  for 
Bi,9i  '  five  thousand  of  their  number  perished  during  its  con- 
tinuance, by  sickness  or  the  sword.^ 

The  capture  of  Toumay  was  extremely  important,  not 

Vigorous    merely  because  it  was  a  rich  and  populous  city,  but  gave 

of  Maribo-  the  Allics  the  command  of  a  province  in  French  Flanders, 

wudsMou.  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  numerous 

manufactures.     No  sooner  was  it  taken  than  the  allied 

generals  turned  their  eyes  to  Mons,  the  next  great  fortress 

on  the  road  to  Paris,  and  which,  with  Valenciennes, 

constituted  the  only  remaining  strongholds  that  lay  on 
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that  line  between  them  and  Paris.     But  it  was  no  easj    ohap. 
matter  to  see  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  for      ^'^* 
Villars'  lines,  which  were  extremely  long,  lay  between,     1709. 
and  M ons  could  not  be  reached  but  by  breaking  through 
them  at  some  point.    But  nothing  is  impossible  to  genius 
and  perseyerance.     The  vigilant  eyes  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  detected  the  weak  point  of  the  French 
marshal's  position,  which,  so  strengthened  as  to  be  im- 
pregnable behind  the  Scheldt  and  the  Scarpe,  was  less 
formidable   behind    the   Trouille.      There    accordingly 
it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  force  them.     So 
anxious  was  Marlborough  to  hasten  operations  against 
Mons  that  on  the  31st  August,  anticipating  the  sur- 
render of  the  citadel  of  Toumay,  he  despatched  Lord 
Orkney  with  all  the  grenadiers  of  the  army,  and  twenty 
squadrons,  to  surprise  St  Ghislain,  and  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Haine.     On  the  3d,  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel 
was  sent  after  him  with  four  thousand  foot  and  sixty 
squadrons.     Lord  Orkney,  on  arriving  on  the  banks  of 
the  Haine,  found  the  passage  so  strongly  guarded  that 
he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  alarm  the  enemy,  or 
reveal  the  real  point  of  attack  by  attempting  to  force  it. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  however,  was  more  fortunate. 
He  marched  with  such  extraordinary  diligence  that  he 
got  over  forty-nine  English  miles  in  fifty-six  successive  1  hi^.  de 
hours — a  rapidity  of  advance,  for  such  a  distance,  that  90.92/  ^"' 
had  never  been  previously  surpassed,  though  it  has  been  i9,^2l7' 
outdone  in  later  times.^^    By  this  means  he  reached  the  284^285."' 
Haine  on  the  other  side  of  Mons,  and  surprised  the 

*  Mackenzie's  brigade,  which  joined  Wellington's  army  after  the  batUe  of 
Talavera,  marched  sixty-two  English  miles  in  twenty-six  hours. — Kafieb,  ii 
412.  And  the  Russian  foot-guards,  in  the  course  of  the  adyanoe  to  Paris, 
after  the  combat  at  Fdre-Champenoise  in  March  1814,  marched  forty-eight 
miles  in  twenty-six  hours. — AuBon's  Europe^  c.  88,  §  87. 
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CHAP,    passage  near  Obourg,  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
^"'      and  at  noon  entered  the  French  lines  of  the  Trouille, 
1709.     without  opposition,  the  enemy  retiring  with  precipitation 
as  he  advanced. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  not  slow  in  improring 

PoBitiona    the  advantage  thus  gained.     He  immediately  extended 

Marib/     his  forces  over  the  valley  of  the  Trouille,  fixed  his  head- 

Seines '  quarters  at  the  abbey  of  Belian,  and  with  his  right 

weropas    .  ^^^^pj^j  j^^  Strength  the  important  plateau  of  Jemappes, 

which  intercepted  the  communication  between  M ons  and 

Valenciennes.     It  was  on  this  height  that  the  famous 

battle  was  fought  with  the  French  Republicans  under 

Dumourier  in  1792 — another  proof,  among  the  many 

which  history  afibrds,  how  frequently  the  crisis  of  war,  at 

long  distances  of  time  from  each  other,  takes  place  in  the 

same  vicinity.    By  this  decisive  movement,  Marlborough 

gained  an  immense  advantage  ; — Mons  was  now  passed, 

and  invested  on  the  side  of  France;  and  the  formidable 

lines,  thirty  leagues  in  length,  on  which  Marshal  Yillars 

had  been  labouring  with  such  assiduity  during  the  two 

preceding  months,  were  turned,  and  made  of  no  avail. 

iMwibo-    Immense  was  the  impression  produced  in  France,  and 

gjcwtory    over  Europe,  by  this  decisive  stroke.     It  shook  the  con- 

7, 1709.      fidence  of  military  men  in  the  lines  of  defence,  on  which 

De8.iv.590.  •' 

Go]^v.     SO  much  reliance  had  hitherto  been  placed,  and  spread  a 
Histde     c^eneral  belief  that  the  allied  £:enerals  were  invincible, 

Marib.  Hi.    °  .  ,  ,  ,        .  ,  ,,,1,1 

90.92.       smce,  with  so  much  ease,  and  without  bloodshed,  they 
ii.  285. '     had  rendered  nugatory  the  boasted  defences  of  the  best 
French  marshal.^ 

While  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army,  gained  this  brilliant  success,  Marl- 
borough was  rapidly  following  with  the  main  body  in  the 
same  direction.    The  force  besieging  Tournay  crossed  the 
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Scheldt  at  the  bridge  of  that  town,  and  joined  the  cover-    chap. 
ing  force  under  Eugene.     From  thence  they  advanced  to     ^"' 
Sirant,  where  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Orkney  with  his     1709. 
detachment,  which  had  failed  in  passing  the  Haine.     On  He  tans 
the  6th,  having  learned  the  success  of  the  Prince  of  i^iJ^ 
Hesse-Cassel,  in  turning  the  enemy's  lines,  and  getting  fjj!!mu»«m 
between  Mons  and  France,  the  allied  generals  pushed  on  "^  *■"»«»• 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  crossed  the  Haine,  near 
Oubouig,  and,  leaving  their  army  to  form  the  investment 
of  Mons,  joined  the  Prince  in  the  abbey  of  Belian.   Both 
commanders  complimented  his  Royal  Highness  highly  on 
the  advantages  he  had  gained ;  but  he  replied,  ^'  The 
French  have  deprived  me  of  the  glory  due  to  such  a 
compliment,  since  they  have  not  even  waited  my  arrival'^  Sept6. 
In  truth,  such  had  been  the  celerity  and  skill  of  his  dis- 
positions that  they  had  rendered  resistance  hopeless,  and 
achieved  success  without  the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow. 
Meanwhile  Marshal  Boufflers,  hearing  a  battle  was  immi- 
nent, arrived  in  the  camp  as  a  volunteer,  to  serve  under  Des.  !▼.' 
Villars,  his  junior  in  military  service  * — a  noble  example  Coxe,  ▼.* 
of  disinterested  patriotism,  which,  not  less' than  the  justly  Hiit.  de 
popular  character  of  that  distinguished  general,  raised  the  90^92.' 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers  to  the  very  highest  2857286. '^ 
pitch.^t  Everything  announced  a  more  sanguinary  and 

*  ''  Le  plus  anden  marshal  mandoit  k  I'autre — '  Je  youb  Bupplie  de  me 
iaixe  aaYoir  ai  tous  approuvez  que  j'aie  llionneur  de  me  rendre  demain  prds 
de  TOU8  ;  Yons  satisferez  mon  impatienoe  de  yous  embrasser  et  de  receYoir 
moi-m6me  ros  ordres.  Je  puis  youb  assurer  qu'  aucun  de  yob  aides-de-camp 
ne  lee  exteutera  aYec  plus  d'empreesement  ni  de  plaisir  que  moi.'  **— JStwjKnv 
d  VUlatt,  Ist  Sept  1709 ;  Hiit,  de  Marlborough,  iiL  93. 

f  A  similar  incident  occurred  in  the  British  serYioe,  when  Sir  Henry,  now 
Lord  Hardinge,  and  QoYemor^Qeneral  of  India,  serYed  as  second  in  command 
to  Sir  Hu^  Qough,  his  senior  in  military  rank,  but  subordinate  in  station,  at 
the  glorious  battles  of  Ferozepore  and  Sobraon,  with  the  Sikhs.  How  iden- 
tical is  the  noble  and  heroic  spirit  in  all  agee  and  countries  !  It  forms  a  free- 
masonry throughout  the  world. 


38. 

Concentra- 
tion of  the 
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OHAF.    important  conflict  between   the  renowned  commanders 

^"-     and  gallant  armies  now  arrayed  on  the  opposite  sides,  than 

1709.     had  jet  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

During  those  rapid  and  vigorous  movements,  which 

entirely  turned  and  broke  through  his  much-vaunted  lines 

aiifedand   of  defenco,  Villars  remained  with  the  great  body  of  his 

ofVillars*  °  ^ 

*nniea.      forces  iu  a  state  of  inactivity.     Aware  that  he  was  to  be 

Sept  7.  1      ,    ,         .  1111  1-11  «.  11 

attacked,  but  ignorant  where  the  blow  was  likely  to  fall 
first,  he  judged,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  weaken  his  lines  at  any  one  point  by  accu- 
mulating forces  at  another.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
receive  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  than  he  broke  up  from  the  lines  of  Douai,  now 
pierced  and  rendered  useless,  and,  hastily  collecting  his 
forces,  advanced  towards  that  adventurous  commander. 
His  object  was  either  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mons,  or  at 
least  prevent  it  from  being  entirely  invested.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  for  the  openings  in  the  woods,  or 
trouieSy  as  they  are  called,  of  Louvi^re  and  Aulnoit,  and 
drew  near  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  Trouille.  At  two  in 
the  morning  of  the  4th  his  cavalry  approached  the  front 
of  the  Prince's  position;  but  conceiving  the  whole  allied 
army  was  before  him,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  an 
attack  at  a  time  when  his  great  superiority  of  force 
would  have  enabled  him  to  do  it  with  every  chance  of 
success.  The  movement  of  Villars,  however,  and  the 
general  feu-de-joie  which  resounded  through  the  French 
lines  on  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Boufflers,  warned  the 
allied  leaders  that  a  general  battle  was  at  hand.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  were  dining 
together  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  when  intelligence  of 
these  events  was  brought  them :  they  instantly  rose  from 
table,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
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divisions  of  the  army ;  and  orders  were  in  consequence    chap. 
given  to  the  whole  army  to  advance  at  four  o'clock  on      ^"' 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th.     A  detachment  of  Eugene's     1709. 
troops  was  left  to  watch  Mons,  the  garrison  of  which 
consisted  only  of  eleven  weak  battalions  and  a  regiment 
of  horse,  not  mustering  above  five  thousand  combatants ; 
and  the  whole  remainder  of  the  allied  army,  ninety  thou- 
sand strong,  pressed  forward  in  dense  masses  across  the 
Trouille  into  the  leyel  and  marshy  plain  in  the  middle 
of  which  Mons  is  situated.     They  advanced  in  difibrent 
columns  headed  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  and  never 
was  a  more  magnificent  spectacle  presented  than  when 
the  troops,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
defiled  in  the  finest  order  from  the  woods  into  the  plain, 
and  ascended  the  undulating  ground  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  that  town.  They  arrived  at  night,  and  bivouacked  rough  to  Mr 
in  a  line  stretching  along  the  heights  of  Quaregnon,  near  B^y^w. 
Genly,  to  the  village  of  Quevy,  about  three  miles  in  iie8.'iT. 
length,  and  only  five  distant  from  the  enemy;  so  thatcoz^v/ 
it  was  evident  that  a  general  battle  would  take  place  on  Hut.  de 
the  following  day,  unless  Villars  was  prepared  to  abandon  93, 94I"'' 
Mons  to  its  fate.^ 

The  French  marshal,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
declining  the  combat.     His  army  was  entirely  fresh,  and  compo'n- 
in  the  finest  order  :  it  had  engaged  in  no  previous  opera-  ISJ!^  ©f 
tions  ;  whereas  a  bloody  siege,  and  subsequent  fatiguing  iJS»y.""^^ 
marches  in  bad  weather,  had   sensibly  weakened  the 
strength,  though  they  had  not  depressed  the  spirits,  of 
the  allied   soldiers.     The   vast   efibrts  of  the  French 
government,  joined  to  the  multitude  of  recruits  which 
the  public  distress  had  impelled  into  the  army,  had  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  strengthened  its  ranks.     After 
making  provision  for  all  the  garrisons   and   detached 
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CHAP,    posts  with  which  he  was  charged,  Villars  could  bring 
^"'     into  the  field  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  batta- 
i709.     lions  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  squadrons,  all  raised  to 
their  full  complement,   mustering  sixty-five  thousand 
infantry  and  twenty-six  thousand  horse,  with  eighty 
guns — in  all,  with  the  artillery,  ninety-fire  thousand 
combatants.     This  vast  array  had  the  advantages  of 
being  almost  entirely  of  one  nation,  speaking  one  lan- 
guage, and  being  animated  by  one  spirit;  while  the 
allied  force  was  a  motley  assemblage  of  many  different 
races  and  nations  of  men,  held  together  only  by  the  strong 
tie  of  military  success  and  confidence  in  their  generals. 
Both  armies  were  of  nearly  equal  strength ;  they  were 
under  the  command  of  the  ablest  and  most  intrepid 
commanders  of  their  day  ;  the  soldiers  of  both  had  long 
viiuni^  iL  acted  together,  and  acquired  confidence  in  each  other ; 
Goxe,T.     and  each  contained  that  intermixture  of  the  fire  of 
Hist,  de     young  with  the  caution  of  veteran  troops,  which  affords 
97, W. '     the  happiest  augury  of  military  success.     It  was  hard 
2&,  286.  *  to  predict,  between  such  antagonists,  to  which  side  the 
scales  of  victory  would  incline.  ** 


40. 


The  face  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  French  army, 
Das^^ion  soou  to  bo  the  theatre  of  the  great  battle  which  was 
of  battle,  approaching,  is  an  irregular  plateau,  interspersed  by 
woods,  intersected  by  streams,  and  elevated  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  mea- 
dows of  the  Trouille.  Mons  and  Bavay,  the  villages  of 
Quevrain  and  Givry,  formed  the  angular  points  of  this 
broken  surface.     Extensive  woods  on  all  the  principal 


*  The  relative  force  of  the  two  armiee  was  as  follows 
▲llxss.  Mbn. 

^^^OBB,    lan  93,000 
Squadrons,  252) 
Guns,  105 

— Kaubler,  769. 


Frjcitch  Airo  BATARiANa         Hbn. 
Battalions,       130     )  ^g  ^oo 
Squadrons,       260     ) 
Guns,  80 
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eminences  gave  diversity  and  beautj  to  the  landscape,  ohap. 
and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  added  much  to  the  ^"- 
strength  of  the  position  as  defensible  ground  against  an  i709. 
enemy.  Near  Malplaquet,  on  the  west  of  the  ridge,  is 
a  small  heath,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  it  the 
ground  descends  by  a  rapid  slope  to  the  Hon,  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  Trouille,  which  it  joins  near  Conde, 
by  a  circuitous  route  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position. 
The  streams  from  Malplaquet  to  the  northward  all  flow 
by  a  gentle  slope  through  steep  wooded  banks  to  the 
Trouille,  into  which  they  fall  near  Mons.  The  woods 
on  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  a  great  natural  forest 
which  had  formerly  covered  the  whole  of  these  uplands, 
and  out  of  which  the  clearings  round  the  villages  and 
hamlets  which  now  exist,  have  been  cut  by  the  hands  of 
laborious  industry.  Two  woods  near  the  summit  level 
of  the  ground  are  of  a  great  extent,  and  deserve  parti- 
cular notice.  The  first,  called  the  wood  of  Lanidre, 
stretches  from  Longueville  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  Cauchie ;  the  second,  named  the  wood  Taisniere,  of 
still  larger  size,  extends  from  the  Chaussee  de  Bois  to 
the  village  of  Bouson.  Between  these  woods  are  two 
openings,  or  trouSes^  as  they  are  called  in  the  country — 
the  Troufe  de  la  Louviere  and  the  Trou^  d'Aulnoit. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  battle,  may  be 
described  as  a  rough  and  woody  natural  barrier,  stretch- 
ing across  the  high  plateau  which  separates  the  Haine 
and  the  Trouille,  and  pervious  only  by  the  two  openings 
of  Louvifere  and  Aulnoit,  both  of  which  were  in  a  very  29, 30/  ^* 
great  degree  susceptible  of  defence.^* 

The  allied  army  consisted  of  139  battalions  and  252 

*  The  aathor  has  passed  over  the  ground,  and  can  attest  the  accuracy  of 
the  description  here  given. 
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CHAP,    squadrons,  with  105  guns,  mustering  93,000  combatants. 

^"'      It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the  one  under  the  imme- 

1709.     diate  direction  of  Marlborough,  consisting  of  104  bat- 

Nobie force  talions  and  163  squadrons;  the  other,  under  that  of 

on  both      Eugene,   mustered  66  battalions  and  108  squadrons. 

The  detachments  at  the  siege  of  Mons  and  at  Toumay, 

with  the  losses  previously  experienced,  reduced  the  force 

in  the  field  to  the  amount  above  stated.     Eugene  had 

the  post  of  honour  on  the  right,  Marlborough  on  the  left. 

The  two  armies,  therefore,  were  as  nearly  as  possible 

equal  in  point  of  military  strength — ^a  slight  numerical 

superiority  on  the  part  of  the  French  being  compensated 

by  a  superiority  of  twenty-five  guns  on  that  of  the  Allies. 

Among  the  French  nobles  present  at  the  battle  were  no 

less  than  twelve  who  were  afterwards  marshals  of  France.* 

The  son  of  James  II.,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 

de  St  George,  who  combined  the  graces  of  youth  with  the 

hereditary  valour  of  his  race,  was  there;  St  Hilaire 

and  Folard,  whose  works  afterwards  threw  such  light 

on  military  science,  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.     The 

Garde -du- Corps,   Mousquetaires    Gris,    Grenadiers-a- 

Cheval,  French,   Swiss,  and  Bavarian  guards,  as  well 

1  Him.  de  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  stood  among  the  combatants.    The 

280.  Coze,  Montmorencies  were  there,  and  the  De  Guiches,  the  De 

Hiat'de     Grammonts  and  De  Coignys.     The  reverses  of  Louis 

49.    '  ^^'  had  called  forth  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the 

last  reserves  of  the  monarchy.^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  were  on  the  look-out  at  the  Mill  of  Sart,  with 

*  Viz.,  ArtagnaD,  Mar6chal  de  Montesquieu;  De  Guicbe,  Mar^chal  de 
Grammont;  Puysegur,  Montmorend,  Coigny,  Broglie,  Chaulnes,  Nangis, 
Isenghien,  Duras,  Houdanoourt,  and  Sanneterre.  The  monarohy  never  sent 
forth  a  nobler  array. 
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a  strong  escort,  consisting  of  thirty  sqnadrons  of  horse,    ohaf. 
From  the  reports  brought  in,  it  was  soon  ascertained     ^^^' 
that  the  whole  forces  of  the  French  were  marching     ^^oa 
towards  the  plain  of  Malplaqnet,  on  the  west  of  the  Pnpantory 
plateau,  and  that  Villars  himself  was  occupying  the^^^T 
woods  of  Laniere  and  Taisniere.     The  two  armies  were  interfennoe 
now  only  a  league  and  a  half  separate,  and  Marlborough  Dutch  de- 
and  Eugene  were  clear  for  immediately  attacking  the  S^r^ 
enemy,  before  they  could  add  to  the  natural  strength  of 
their  position  by  intrenchments.     But  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, Hooft  and  Goslinga,  interfered,  as  they  had  done 
on  a  similar  occasion  between  Wavre  and  Waterloo,  and 
strongly  insisted  on  the  risk  which  would  be  run  if  a 
general  battle  were  hazarded  with  an  enemy  so  strongly 
posted.     "  How  many  men,''  said  they,  "  shall  we  sacri- 
fice before  we  can  force  an  enemy  so  strongly  intrenched, 
who  will  fight  from  one  post  to  another,  and  if  he  is 
worsted  can  retire  without  difficulty  or  desifiii  ?  whereas  Mwib.  in. 

98  99. 

we,  in  case  of  defeat,  shall  be  cut  up  by  the  garrisons  of  lu^uis^ii. 
Maubeuge,  Cond^,  Mens,  and  Valenciennes."^ 

Aware,  from  long  experience,  that  the  Dutch  deputies 
would  oppose  whatever  he  appeared  eagerly  to  insist  Opioioiu  of 
for,  Marlborough  gave  his  opinion  with  moderation  in  rough  ud 
favour  of  an  immediate  attack,  without  waiting  for  the  i^^m^n 
troops,  consisting  of  twenty-six  battalions,  which  would  Se^9. 
arrive  the  day  following  from  the  lines  before  Toumay. 
Eugene  spoke  with  more  warmth,  but  still  counselled 
a  delay  in  the  attack  till  the  troops  came  up  from  Tour- 
nay.     "  Your  prudence,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Dutch 
deputies,  "  is  excessive.     The  enemy  before  you  is  not 
so  strong  as  he  whom  you  have  often  defeated.     His 
best  soldiers  have  perished  at  Hochstedt,  at  Cassano,  at 
Ramilies,  at  Turin,  at  Oudenarde ;  there  are  not  twenty 
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CHAP,    thousand  men  in  his  army  who  are  not  new  levies.     The 
^'^'     multitude  of  his  intrenchments  is  a  proof  of  his  weak- 
1709.     ness,  and  of  the  little  confidence  which  the  generals  have 
in  their  troops.    That  army  is  the  last  effort  of  exhausted 
France ;  let  us  dare  to  attack  it ;  we  shall  disperse  it, 
and  the  enemy  of  Europe  will  find  himself  constrained 
to  take  the  law  from  our  hands.     Our  soldiers,  who  are 
animated  by  the  recollection  of  a  long  series  of  successes, 
await  with  impatience  the  result  of  this  council ;  they 
will  regard  it  as  an  insult  if  the  result  is  not  conform- 
able to  their  wishes.     Our  true  wisdom  is  to  reckon  con- 
fidently on  their  valour,  which  during  seven  years  has 
1  Rousset,    never  disappointed  us.     I  may  perhaps  add  that  they 
Hist,  de     are  led  by  the  same  chief,  who  will  know  how  to  guide 
9»^io6"'"  them  on  the  path  of  victory,  which  is  not  altogether 
unknown  to  them.''^ 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  a  middle  course, 

44. 

Resoit  of  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  proved  in  the  end  the 
iM^o^'  most  perilous  which  could  have  been  adopted.  It  was 
resolved  to  fight  rather  than  abandon  the  siege  of  Mons, 
and  attack  the  enemy  if  he  did  not  himself  become  the 
assailant,  but  to  delay  the  conflict  till  the  reinforcement 
of  twenty-six  battalions  came  up  from  Toumay,  and  till 
St  Ghislain,  which  commanded  a  passage  over  the  Haine, 
was  taken.  This  was  done  next  day,  the  fort  being 
carried  by  escalade,  and  its  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men  made  prisoners  ;  and  on  the  day  following  all  the 
reserves  from  Tournay  came  up.  But  these  advantages, 
which  in  themselves  were  not  inconsiderable,  were  dearly 
purchased  by  the  time  which  Villars  gained  for 
strengthening  his  position.  Instead  of  pushing  on  to 
attack  the  Allies,  as  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had 
expected,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mons,  that  able 
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commander  employed  himself  with  the  utmost  skill  and    chap. 
vigour  in  throwing  up  intrenchments  in  every  part  of  his      ^^' 
position.     He  did  this  with  such  judgment  and  energy,     1709. 
and  took  such  skilful  advantage  of  all  the  defences 
which  the  ground  afforded,  that  by  the  morning  of  the  ^  Hist,  de 
11th  the  position  was  well-nigh  impregnable,  and  unques-  100,  ibi/ 
tionably  would  have  proved  so  to  any  other  troops  but  H  &.' 
those  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.^ 

The  nature  of  the  ground  singularly  favoured  his 
efforts.  The  heights  he  occupied,  plentifully  inter- viikn'for- 
spersed  with  woods  and  eminences,  formed  a  concave  poaition. 
semicircle,  the  artillery  from  which  enfiladed  on  all 
sides  the  little  plain  of  Malplaquet,  so  as  to  render 
it,  in  Dumont's  words,  "uue  trouee  d'enfer,"  which 
could  not  be  approached  without  destruction.  Around 
this  semicircle,  redoubts,  palisades,  abattis,  and  stock- 
ades, were  disposed  with  such  skill  and  judgment  that, 
literally  speaking,  there  was  not  a  single  inequality 
of  ground  (and  there  were  many)  which  was  not  turned 
to  good  account.  The  two  trouSes  or  openings,  in 
particular,  already  mentioned,  by  which  it  was  fore* 
seen  the  Allies  woald  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance, 
were  so  enfiladed  by  cross  batteries  as  to  be  well-nigh 
unassailable.  Twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  on 
a  redoubt  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  centre  of 
the  field  ;  the  remainder  were  arranged  along  the  field* 
works,  constructed  along  the  lines.  These  field  works  fRouMt, 
and  intrenchments  were  so  lofty  and  regular,  that  it  Dumont^ 

,  ,  .,  ,  -.         ,       ,  ,      Mil.  Hirt. 

appeared  scarcely  possible  even  for  the  bravest  troops  to  ii.  381-386. 
surmount  them  ;  and  the  French  army,  posted  on  their  770.  coxe, 
summit  or  behind  their  enclosures,  seemed  rather  in  a  Hist  de 
regular  fortress  than  in  a  field  of  battle.^    Half  the  army  io5^io7l"' 
laboured  at  these  works  without  a  moment's  intermission 
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OHAP.    during  the  whole  of  the  9th  and  lOth,  while  the  other 

^"-      were  under  arms,  ready  to  repel  any  attack  which  might 

1709.     be  hazarded.     With  such  vigour  were  the  operations 

conducted,  that  by  the  night  of  the  10th  the  position 

was  deemed  impregnable. 

The  allied  forces  passed  these  two  days  in  inactivity, 
Phmo'fat-  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  Tournay 
aiiiedgeoe-  which  the  couucil  of  war  had  deemed  indispensable  to 

rab,  Sept. 

10.  the  commencement  of  operations.      Meanwhile   Marl- 

borough and  Eugene  had  repeatedly  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  position,  and  were  fiilly  aware  of  its  growing 
strength.     Despairing  of  openly  forcing  such  formidable 
lines,  defended  by  an  army  so  numerous  and  gallant, 
they  resolved  to  combine  their  first  attack  with  a  power- 
ful demonstration  in  rear.     With  this  view,  the  rear- 
guard, of  nineteen  battalions  and  ten  squadrons,  which 
was  coming  up  from  Tournay  under  General  Withers, 
received  orders  not  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
but,  stopping  short  at  St  Ghislain,  to  cross  the  Haine 
there,  and  traversing  the  wood  of  Blangies  by  a  country 
road,  to  assail  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy  at  the  farm 
of  La  Folic,  when  the  combat  had  been  seriously  begun 
in  front.    Baron  Schulemberg  was  to  attack  the  left  flank 
of  the  intrenchments  in  the  wood  of  Taisniere  with  forty 
of  Eugene's  battalions,  supported  by  forty  pieces   of 
cannon,  so  placed  that  their  shot  reached  every  part 
of  the  wood ;  while  Count  Lottum  was  to  assail  their 
iMarib.     right   flank  with  twenty-two   battalions.      To  distract 
den,'sept  thc  cucmy's  attention,  other  attacks  were  directed  along 
D^  ▼.  617.  the  whole  line ;  but  the  main  efibrt  was  to  be  made 
7w,785.    by  Eugene's  corps  on  the  wood  of  Taisnifere,  and  it 
40-4^^*     was  from  the  co-operation  of  the  attacks  of  Lottum  and 
Withers  on  its  flanks  that  decisive  success  was  expected.^ 


BidM,  Sep 
temb«r  11 
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All  the  corps  had  reached  their  respective   points  of    ohap. 
destination  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.     Eugene  and      ^"' 
Schulemberg  were  grouped  near  Sart,  in  four  lines,  in     *709. 
front  of  Taisnidre ;  the  allied  position  extended  from 
Anlnois  on  the  left  to  Frameries  on  the  right ;  and  the 
men  lay  down  to  sleep,  anxiously  awaiting  the  dawn  of 
the  eventful  morrow. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  divine"  service 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  decorum  at  the  head  of  Feeiinnof 
every  regiment,  and  listened  to  by  the  soldiers,  after  the  on*b^th**" 
example  of  their  chief,  with  the  most  devout  attention. 
The  utmost  regularity  pervaded  their  ranks,  as,  with  a 
slow  but  steady  step,  the  troops  marched  from  their 
bivouacs  to  the  posts  assigned  them  in  the  field.  The 
awful  nature  of  the  occasion,  the  momentous  interests  at 
stake,  the  uncertainty  who  might  survive  to  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  protracted  struggle  soon  to  be  brought  to 
a  decisive  issue,  had  banished  all  lighter  feelings,  and 
impressed  a  noble  character  on  that  impressive  solemnity. 
A  thick  fog  overspread  the  field,  under  cover  of  which 
the  troops  marched  to  their  appointed  stations :  the 
guns  were  brought  forward  to  the  grand  battery  in  the 
centre,  which  was  protected  on  either  side  by  an  epaule- 
ment  to  prevent  an  enfilade.  No  sooner  did  the  French 
outposts  give  notice  that  the  Allies  were  preparing  for 
an  attack  than  the  whole  army  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
all  the  working- parties,  who  were  still  toiling  in  the 
trenches,  cast  aside  their  tools,  and  joyfully  resumed 
their  places  in  the  ranks.  Never,  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war,  had  the  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers 
been  so  high,  or  had  so  enthusiastic  a  feeling  been 
infused  into  every  bosom.  They  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  regaining,  under  their  beloved  commander, 

VOL.  IT.  D 
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CHAP.    Marshal  Villars,  the  laurels  which  had  been  withered  in 
^"'     eight  successive  campaigns,  and  arresting  the  flood  of 
1709.     conquest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  country. 
When  the  general  mounted  his  horse  at  seven,  loud 
cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  1''  "  Vive  le  Marechal  de  Villars !" 
burst  from  their  ranks.     He  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  left,  giving  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right,  in 
courtesy,   to  Marshal  BouflBers,      On   the  allied  side, 
enthusiasm  was  not  so  loudly  expressed,  but  confidence 
was  not  the  less  strongly  felt.     It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Zenta,  gained  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1697,  by  Prince  Eugene  over  150,000  Turks. 
The  soldiers  all  knew  this,  and  relied  with  reason  on  the 
tried  and  splendid  abilities  of  their  chiefs,  on  their  own 
experienced  constancy  and  success  in  the  field.     They 
had  the  confidence  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  long 
fought   and  conquered  together.      In   allusion  to  the 
numerous  fieldworks  before   them,  which   almost  con- 
cealed the  enemy's  ranks  from  their  view,  the  sarcastic 
expression  passed  through  the  ranks,  ''  We  are  again 
about  to  make  war  on  moles."    The  fog  still  lingered  on 
1  Ledvard.  the  grouud,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gunners  seeing  to  take 
die,  V.  '  aim  ;  but  at  half-past  seven  it  cleared  up,  the  sun  broke 
Hi8t.de     forth  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  immediately  the 
105, 106.'   fire  commenced  with  the  utmost  vigour  from  the  artillery 
on  both  sides.^ 

For  about  half- an -hour  the  cannon  continued  to 

JO 

Commence-  thuudor,  SO  as  to  reach  every  part  of  the  field  of  battle 
battle.  with  their  balls,  when  Marlborough  moved  forward  his 
troops  in  Echelon,  the  left  in  front,  in  order  to  commence 
his  projected  attack  on  the  French  centre  and  left.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  on  the  left,  agreeably  to  the  orders 
they  had  received,  which  were  merely  to  threaten  and 
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not  make  a  real  attack  for  half- an -hour,  halted  when    chap. 
within  range  of  grape,   and  a  violent  cannonade  was      ^"' 
merely  exchanged  on  both  sides;  but  Count  Lottum,     ^709. 
who  commanded  the  centre  of  twenty -two  battalions, 
continued  to  press  on,  regardless  of  the  storm  of  shot 
and  grape  with  which  he  was  assailed,  and  when  well 
into  the  enemy's  line  he  brought  up  his  left  shoulders, 
and  in  three  lines  attacked  the  right  of  the  wood  of 
Taisni^re.     Schulemberg,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
forty  battalions  to  the  right    of    Lottum,    adyanced 
against  the  left  of  the  wood  of  Taisnifere ;  while  Lord 
Orkney,  with  his  fifteen  battalions,  as  Lottum's  men 
inclined  to  the  right,  march^  straight  forward  to  the 
ground  they  had  occupied,  and  menaced  the  intrench- 
ment  before  him  in  the  opening.     Eugene,  who  was 
with   Schulemberg's   men,    advanced   without  firing   a 
shot,  though  sufiering  dreadfully  from  grape,  till  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  batteries.     They  were  there,  however, 
received  by  so  terrible  a  discharge  of  all  arms  from  the 
intrenchments — the  French  soldiers  laying  their  pieces 
deliberately  over  the  parapet,  and  taking  aim  within 
twenty  yards  of  their  opponents — that  they  recoiled 
above  two  hundred  yards,  and  were  only  brought  back 
to  the  charge  by  the  heroic  efibrts   of  Eugene,  who 
exposed  his  person  in  the  very  front  of  the  line.     Dur- 
ing this  conflict  three  battalions  under  Gauvain,  brought 
up  from  the  blockade  of  Mons — to  whom  were  united 
some  Austrian  battalions,  who   originally  formed   the 
extreme  right  of  Schulemberg's  corps,  but  were  unable  786.  coii, 
to  cross  a  marsh  which  lay  in  their  front — stole  unper-  Hist  de 
ceived,  amidst  the  tumult  in  front,  into  the  north-eastern  107,  los.' 
angle  of  the  wood  of  Taisniere,^  and  were  making  some  i.  94. 
progress,  when  they  were  met  by  three  battalions  of 
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CHAP.    French  troops,  and  a  vehement  fire  of  musketry  soon 
^"'      rang  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 

1709.  Meanwhile,  Marlborough  in  person  led  on  d'Au- 
Maribi-  vergne's  cavalry  in  support  of  Lottum's  men,  who 
nis^rato  speedily  were  engaged  in  a  most  terrific  conflict.  They 
carries  the  boro  without  fliuchiug  the  fire  of  the  French  brigade  du 
TaUniSre.  Roiy  which  manned  the  opposite  works,  and,  crossing  a 
ravine  and  small  morass  which  had  been  deemed  impass* 
able,  rushed  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined resolution,  right  against  the  intrenchment.  So 
vehement  was  the  onset,  so  impetuous  the  rush,  that 
some  of  the  leading  files  actually  reached  the  summit  of 
the  parapet,  and  those  behind  pushing  vehemently  on, 
the  redoubt  was  carried  amidst  deafening  cheers.  But 
Villars  was  directly  in  its  rear,  and  he  immediately  led 
up  in  person  a  brigade  in  the  finest  order,  which  expelled 
the  assailants  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  regained 
the  work.  Marlborough  upon  this  charged  at  the  head 
of  d'Auvergne's  cavalry  ;  and  that  gallant  body  of  men, 
three  thousand  strong,  dashed  forward,  and  entered  the 
intrenchments,  which  were  at  the  same  time  turned  on 
their  right,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  Lottum's  batta- 
lions. While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going  on  in 
front  and  flank  of  the  wood.  Withers,  with  his  corps 
brought  up  from  Toumay,  was  silently,  and  with  great 
caution,  entering  the  wood  on  the  side  of  La  Folic,  and 
had  already  made  considerable  progress  before  any  great 
1  Rousset,    efibrts  were  made  to  expel  them.     The  advance  of  this 

i  94  95  .         .  .      . 

kausier,'     corps  iu  his  rear  rendered  it  impossible  for  Villars  any 
coxe,v.'    longer  to  maintain  the  advanced  line  of  works  in  the 

J  OR  A  " 

Hiat/de     front  of  the  wood  ;^  it  was  therefore  abandoned,  but 

109,110.*   slowly,   and  in   admirable  order — the  troops  retiring 

through  the  trees  to  the  second  line  of  works  in  their 
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rear,  which  they  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last  ex-    chap. 


VII. 


tremity. 

While  this  bloody  conflict  was  raging  in  and  around  i709. 
the  wood  of  Taisniere,  the  half-hour  during  which  the  bio<SJ  re- 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  directed  to  suspend  his  J^rinc^^Jf* 
attack  had  elapsed,  and  that  gallant  chief,  impatient  of  ^TiSt'''* 
inactivity  when  the  battle  was  raging  with  such  fury  on 
his  right,  resolved  to  move  forward  in  good  earnest 
His  troops,  almost  all  auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  Hol- 
land, were  of  various  nations,  but  all  veterans  of  the 
most  determined  bravery.  The  Scotch  Brigade,  led  on 
by  tbe  Marquess  of  Tullibardine,  headed  the  column  on 
the  left ;  to  their  right  were  the  Dutch,  under  Spaar 
and  Oxenstiem ;  while  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with 
twenty-one  squadrons,  was  in  reserve  to  support  and 
foUow  the  infantry  into  the  works,  when  an  opening  was 
made.  On  the  word  "  march''  being  giren,  the  troops 
of  these  various  nations,  with  rival  courage,  advanced  to 
the  attack.  The  Scotch  Highlanders,  headed  by  the 
gallant  TuUibardine,  *  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU, 
rushed  impetuously  forward  to  the  assault  despite  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  grape  and  musketry  which  issued  from 
the  works,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the 
intrenchment.  A  second  line  of  intrenchments  was 
carried  in  like  manner ;  and  if  an  adequate  reserve  had 
been  at  hand  to  support  them,  this  part  of  the  line  would 
have  been  secured,  and  the  battle  gained.  But  the  assail- 
ants were  too  weak,  the  enemy  too  strong,  for  immediate 
success.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  no  reserve ;  all  his 
troops  had  hurried  to  the  assault :  he  had  only  forty 
battalions  to   the   French  seventy   opposed  to    them. 

*  The  r^menta  of  Tullibardine  and    Hepburn  were  almost  all  AthoU 
Highlanders. 
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CHAP.    But  before  they  could  deploy  tbey  were  charged  by  the 
^"'      French  infantry  in  close  order,  and  driven  out  of  the  < 

1709.  intrenchments.  TuUibardine  met  a  glorious  death  in  the 
redoubt  he  had  won.  Equally  gallant  was  the  assault, 
and  unfortunate  in  the  end  the  result,  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  attack  on  the  left  of  the  right  towards  the 
French  centre.     There,  too,  by  a  vehement  rush,  the  i 

intrenchment  was   carried ;   but   the   men  which   sur-  | 

mounted  it  had  no  sooner  penetrated  it  than  they  were 
attacked  by  Boufflers,  at  the  head  of  fresh  troops  in 
close  order  in  front,  while  a  powerful  battery  opened 
'Kanaier,    with  grapc  ou  their  flank.     This  double  attack  proved  ^ 

V.  61-53.  '  irresistible  ;  the  assailants  were  pushed  out  of  the  works 
94, 96. '  '  with  dreadful  slaughter.     Spaar  lay  dead  on  the  spot ; 
Hamilton  was  carried  ofi^  wounded.^ 

Seeing  his  men  recoil,  the  Prince  of  Orange  seized 
Heroicbnt  a  Standard,  and  advancing  alone  to  the  slope  of  the  in- 
effortsofthetrenchment,  said  aloud,  "Follow  me,  my  friends;  here 

Prince  of       .  a       t\        •  ii   •  •  •  i 

orwige  to  IS  your  post.  But  it  was  all  m  vam  :  it  was  no  longer 
combat.  *  possible  to  force  the  enemy's  works.  Boufflers'  men 
from  the  French  second  line  had  now  closed  up  with 
the  first,  which  lined  the  works,  and  a  dense  mass  of 
bayonets,  six  deep,  bristled  at  their  summit  behind  the 
embrasures  of  the  guns.     A  dreadful  rolling  fire  issued  \ 

from  them  ;  their  position  could  be  marked  by  the 
ceaseless  line  of  flame,  even  through  the  volumes  of 
smoke  which  enveloped  them  on  all  sides  ;  and  at  length, 
after  displaying  the  most  heroic  valour,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  obliged  to  draw  ofi^  his  men,  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  killed,  and  twice  that  number  wounded. 
Instantly  the  brigade  of  Navarre  issued  with  loud  shouts 
out  of  the  intrenchments.  Several  Dutch  battalions 
were  driven  back,  and  some  colours,  with  an  advanced 
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battery,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.      Boufflers  sup-    chap. 
ported  this  sally  by  his  grenadiera-drcheval ;  but  the      ^^' 
Dutch  infantry,  even  in  the  moment  of  repulse,  presented     1709. 
BO  steady  a  front  that  they  overawed  their  pursuers. 
As   they    slowly    retired,    discharging  volleys   all  the  ii.  leiiss. 
way,  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  came  up  with  his  well-  Hiat'd^ 
appointed  squadrons  on  the  other  side,  and,  after  au^iii?* 
short  struggle,  drove  the  French  back  into  their  works.  ^ 
Hearing  that  matters  were  in  this  precarious  state  on 
the  left,   Marlborough  galloped  from  the  right  centre,  Mvib^ 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  where  Lottum's  infantry  and  ^s  to  th^ 
d'Auvergne's  horse  had  gained  such  important  advan-  ^i^tbe 
tages.      Matters    ere   long  became   so   alarming   that**"^*' 
Eugene  also  followed  in  the  same  direction.    The  attack 
on  the  left  was  renewed  with  the  aid  of  four  battalions 
of  Hanoverians  under  general  Rantzau,  and  the  intrench- 
ment  in  front  of  them,  in  the  French  left  centre,  carried  ; 
but  after  they  got  in,  the  assailants  were  again  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot  from  the  works  behind,  and,  charged 
by  Steckomberg,  driven  out  with  dreadful  loss.     All  the 
Hanoverian  officers,  except  three,  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  the  French,  in  this  terrible  struggle,  also  sustained  a 
grievous  loss,  including  Steckomberg,  who  here  closed  his 
long  and  honourable  career.     On  his  way  along  the  rear 
of  the  line  the  English  general  had  at  once  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  terrible  reverse  which  had  been  experi- 
enced, and  of  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  his  troops 
were  animated ;  for  he  saw  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
Dutch  infantry  reluctantly  measuring  back  their  steps 
beyond  the  reach  of  grape-shot,  and  numbers  of  the 
wounded  Dutch  and  Hanoverians,  whose  hurts  had  just 
been  bound  up  by  the  surgeons,  again  hastening  to  the 
front,  to  join  their  comrades — though  some,  faint  from 
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CHAP,    the  loss  of  blood,  yet  tottered  under  the  weight  of  their 
^^^'     muskets.      The  reserves  were  hastily  directed  to  the 
1709.     menaced  front,  and  by  their  aid  the  combat  was  in  some 
1  KauBier,    dcgrcc  rcstorcd  in  that  quarter ;  while  Marlborough  and 
coxe,v."     Eugene  laboured  to  persuade  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Hirt.de     who  was  burning  with  anxiety  at  all  hazards  to  renew 
111,112.*   the  attack,  that  his  operations  were  only  intended  as  a 
i.  ssT '     feint,  and  that  the  real  effort  was  to  be  made  on  the  right, 
where  considerable  progress  had  already  been  made.^ 
Order  was  hardly  restored  in  this  quarter  when  in- 
AvicoroiM  telligence  arrived  from  the  right  that  the  enemy  were 
viiiarson   assumiug  tho  initiative  in  the  wood  of  Taisnifere,  and 
w^kfnshiB  were  pressing  hard  upon  the  troops  both  at  La  Folie 
whichMari-  and  in  front  of  the  wood.     In  fact,  Villars,  alarmed  at 
prepues  to  thc  progress  of  the  enemy  on  his  left  in  the  wood,  had 
drawn  considerable  reinforcements,  including  the  cele- 
brated Irish  Brigade,  from  bis  centre,  and  sent  them  to 
the  threatened  quarter.     Marlborough  instantly  saw  the 
advantage  which  this  weakening  of  the  enemy's  centre 
was  likely  to  give  him.     While  he  hastened  back,  there- 
fore, with  all  imaginable  expedition  to  the  right,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  he  directed 
Lord  Orkney  to  advance,  supported  by  a  powerful  body 
of  horse  on  each  flank,  directly  in  at  the  opening  between 
the  two  woods,  and  if  possible  force  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments  in  the  centre,  now  stripped  of  their  principal 
defenders.     These  dispositions,  adopted  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  instantly  acted  upon,  proved  entirely 
successfiil.     Eugene  galloped  to  the  extreme  right,  and 
renewed  the    attack   with   Schulemberg's    men,    while 
Withers  again  pressed  on  the  rear  of  the  wood  near  La 
Folie.     So  vigorous  was  the  onset  that  the  Allies  gained 
gi*ound  on  both  sides  of  the  wood ;  and  Villars,  hastening 
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up  with  the  French  guards  to  restore  the  combat  near    chap. 
La  Folie,  received  a  wound  in  the  knee,  when  gallantly      ^"' 
heading  a  charge  of  bayonets,  which  obliged  him  to  quit     no9. 
the  field.     Unable  any  longer  to  sit  on  horseback,  he 
was  placed  at  his  earnest  desire  in  a  chair,  that  he  might 
see  the  battle,  and  continue  in  the  field  ;  but  the  pain  of 
the  wound  and  loss  of  blood  soon  became  such  that  he 
fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  Quesnoy.     Eugene 
also  was  wounded  on  the  head  while  rallying  his  men, 
and  leading  them  gallantly  to  the  charge.    His  attendants 
pressed  him  to  retire,  that  the  wound  might  be  dressed ; 
but  he  replied,  "  If  I  am  fated  to  die  here,  to  what 
purpose  dress  the  wound  1     If  I  survive,  it  will  be  time 
enough  in  the  evening."    With  these  words  lie  advanced 
again  to  the  head  of  the  line  ;  and  the  troops,  animated  ii.  28/.291*. 
by  the  heroism  of  their  beloved  general,  who  pressed  on  res^AVrt. 
though  the   blood  was   streaming   over  his  shoulders,  lil  iiLiu, 
followed  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  works  were  car-  se"?]"' 
ried,  and  the  victors  re-entered  the  wood  pell-mell  withpsl^SJ?''* 
the  broken  enemy.^ 

In   the   centre  still  more  decisive  advantages  were 
gained.     Lord  Orkney  there  made  the  attack  with  such  Decisive 
vigour  that   the   intrenchments,    now   not    adequately  liJa  oi- 
manned,  were  at  once  carried  ;  and  the  horse,  following  ^Qtre° 
rapidly  on  the  traces  of  the  foot-soldiers,  broke  through 
at  the  openings  between  the  works,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plain,  cutting  down  the  fugitives  in  every 
direction.     Meanwhile  the  guns  on  the  summit  of  the 
works  which  had  been  carried,  wheeled  round,  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  dense  masses  of  the  French  in  their 
rear,  who  had  no  defence  against  the  fire  of  intrench- 
m\Bnts  by  which  they  expected  to  be  protected.     Con- 
fusion, accordingly,  prevailed  in  the  rear;  the  retiring 
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CHAP,    infantry  got  mingled  with  the  reserve  cavalry,  and  the 

^"-      grape-shot  fell  with   unerring  effect  on  both.     Marl- 

1709.     borough,  upon  seeing  this  advantage,  instantly  gave  the 

grand  battery  of  forty  cannon  in  the  allied  centre  orders 

to  advance.     With  the  utmost  rapidity  the  guns  were 

limbered  up,  and  moving  on  at  a  quick  trot.    They  soon 

passed  the  intrenchments  in  the  centre,  and,  facing  to 

the  right  and  left,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  canister 

and  grape  on  the  dense  masses  of  the  French  cavalry 

which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  who  were  almost 

all  in  front  among  the  works.      These  noble   troops, 

789.  coxi,  however,  bore  up  gallantly  against  the  storm,  and  even 

Rouuet/    charged  the  allied  horse  before  they  had  time  to  form 

Hirtlde'     within  the  lines;  but  they  were  unable  to  make  any 

114-116.  '  impression,  and  retired  from  the  attack  sorely  shattered 

by  the  allied  artillery.^ 

The  battle  was  now  gained.  Villars^  position,  how 
Adminbie  strong  and  gallantly  defended  soever,  was  no  longer 
Boufflen  to  teuablc.  Picrccd  through  in  the  centre,  with  a  formid- 
dl?^*''  *  able  enemy's  battery  on  either  side  thundering  on  the 
reserve  squadrons,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  line,  and 
turned  and  menaced  with  rout  on  the  left,  it  had  become 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  the  field.  Boufflers,  upon 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  Villars  in  consequence  of  his 
wound,  the  direction  of  affairs  had  devolved,  accordingly 
prepared  for  a  retreat ;  and  he  conducted  it  with  con- 
summate skill  as  well  as  the  most  undaunted  firmness. 
Collecting  a  body  of  two  thousand  chosen  horse  yet 
fresh,  consisting  of  the  dite  of  the  Horse-Guards  and 
Garde-du-Corps,  he  charged  the  allied  horse  which  had 
penetrated  into  the  centre,  at  this  time  much  blown  by 
its  severe  fatigues  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day.  The 
mdst  desperate  cavalry  action  of  the  war  ensued,  and  for 
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some  time  was  very  doubtful.     Boufflers,  after  a  few    chap. 
words  of  encouragement,  himself  charged  at  the  head  of     ^"' 
the  Maison-du-Roi  and  gendarmerie.     The  shock  was     1709. 
irresistible  :  the  allied  cavalry  were  worsted,  and  driven 
back  to  the  entrance  of  the  intrenchments;  but  all  the 
efforts  of  this  noble  body  of  horsemen  were  shattered 
against  Orkney's  infantry,  which,  posted  on  the  reverse  Marib.  iii. 
of  the  works  they  had  won,  poured  in,  when  charged,  Roilsset,!. 
so  close  and  destructive  a  fire,  that  half  of  the  gallant  ¥.60,61!' 
cavaliers  were  stretched  on  the  plain,  and  the  remainder  790.  "' 
were  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.^ 

Still  the  indefatigable  Boufflers  made  another  effort. 
Drawing  a  large  body  of  cavalry  from  his  extreme  right,  xemwe 
where  they  had  been  little  engaged,  he  marched  them  to  ^0^ 
the  left,  and,  re-forming  his  squadrons  again,  advanced 
to  the  charge.     The  brave  Auvergne  met  them  at  the 
entrance  of  the  works,  and  six  times,  in  the  desperate 
strife  which  ensued,  were  the  French  and  allied  hoi*se 
alternately  driven  back  by  each  other's  prowess.     But 
Marlborough  no  sooner  saw  this  than  he  charged  the 
Garde-du-Corps  with  a  body  of  English  horse  which  he 
himself  led  on,  and  drove  them  back;  while  the  infantry 
*'  staggered  and  reeled  like  a  sinking  ship  "  under  the 
terrific  fire  of  the  allied  guns,  which  had  penetrated  the 
centre.    The  whole  of  Eugene's  cavalry,  which  had  passed 
at  full  gallop  in  the  rear  of  the  Duke's  right  wiug,  came 
up  and  supported  the  English  general  in  this  decisive 
onset.     By  their  united  efforts  the  French  horse  were 
finally  driven  back  behind  the  rivulet  called  Camp  Perdu. 
At  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Prince  ei,  62.' 
of  Hesse-Cassel  renewed  the  attack  on  the  intrenchments  i.96.  Hut 
which  covered  the  French  right  ;2  the  latter,  penetrating  iii.  115.  ' 
through  the  now  broken  centre,  brought  up  his  right 
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CHAP,    shoulder  and  assailed  their  flaok,  iH^hile  the  Prince  of 

^"'      Orange  threw  himself  on  their  front.     In  ten  minutes 

^^^^'     these  works  were  carried  ;  and  a  tremendous  shout,  heard 

along  the  whole  line,  announced  that  the  whole  right  of 

the  position  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

In  these  desperate  circumstances  Boufflers  saw  that 

Boufflera'    further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  he  and  his  brave 

able  and 

orderly  troops  did  all  that  skill  or  courage  could  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  victors,  and  withdraw  from  the  field 
without  any  additional  losses.  Forming  his  troops  into 
three  great  masses,  with  the  cavalry  which  had  suffered 
least  in  the  rear,  he  slowly,  and  in  perfect  regularity, 
commenced  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Bavai.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  was  made 
Marshal  Montesquieu,  marched  off  in  close  column 
through  the  woods.  Puysegur,  with  fifty  battalions,  and 
LegaFs  cavalry,  moved  direct  from  the  French  left,  by 
Quevrain,  on  Bavai ;  Boufflers  himself  retired  by  Tais- 
ni6re,  where  he  crossed  the  Hon,  and  Luxembourg 
covered  the  rear  with  the  cavalry.  Beyond  the  woods, 
on  the  plain  in  front  of  Bavai,  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
rejoined,  and  after  halting  to  collect  the  stragglers,  and 
break  down  the  bridges,  passed  the  Honeau,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  that  town.  The  Pretender,  who  was  with  the 
rearguard,  repeatedly  charged  the  pursuers  at  the  head 
1  Maribo-  of  his  squadrou,  and  showed,  in  retiring  from  a  field  so 
Secretary    fatal  to  his  housc,  the   hereditary  valour  of  his  race. 

Boyle,  Sept.  •' 

11, 1709.  The  Allies  had  suffered  so  much,  and  were  so  completely 
698.  coxe,  cxhaustcd  by  the  fatigue  of  this  bloody  and  protracted 
Rou«iet,"i.  battle,  that  they  gave  them  very  little  molestation. 
Hist,  de  Contenting  themselves  with  pursuing  as  far  as  the  heath 
115,116.'  of  Malplaquet,  and  the  level  ground  around  Taisni6re, 
they  halted,  and  the  men  lay  down  to  sleep.^    Meanwhile 
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the  French,  Id  the  best  order,  but  in  deep  dejection,    ohap. 
continued  their  retreat,  still  in  three  columns ;  and  after      ^"' 
crossing  the  Hon  in  their  rear,  reunited  below  Quesnoy     i709. 
and  Valenciennes,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

Such  was  the  desperate  battle  of  Malplaquet,  the 
most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested  which  had  yet  RMoitB  of 
occurred  in  the  war,  and  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  to  to  the 
which  of  the  gallant  antagonists  the  palm  of  valour  and  ^ 
heroism  is  to  be  given.  The  victory  was  unquestionably 
gained  by  the  Allies,  since  they  forced  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, drove  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  prevented  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Mons,  the  object  for  which  both  parties  fought. 
The  valour  they  displayed  had  extorted  the  admiration 
of  their  gallant  and  generous  enemies.*  The  allied 
troops  took  fourteen  guns  and  twenty-five  standards, 
among  which  was  the  "Cornette  Blanche,'^  the  most 
honoured  of  the  ensigns  of  the  light  cavalry  of  France ; 
but  Louis  XIV.  was  with  reason  consoled  for  the  loss 
of  these  trophies,  by  thirty-two  standards,  chiefly  Dutch, 
which  his  troops  brought  away  from  this  desperate  pas- 
sage of  arms.  Both  Eugene  and  Marlborough  exposed 
themselves  more  constantly  than  they  had  ever  done  in 
any  former  action  ;  and  cordial  as  had  been  their  under- 
standing on   all  previous   occasions,  it   was  generally 

*  "  The  Eugenea  and  Marlboronghs  ought  to  be  weU  satisfied  with  us  during 
that  day ;  since  till  then  they  had  not  met  with  resistance  worthy  of  them. 
They  may  now  say  with  justice  that  nothing  can  stand  before  them ;  and 
indeed  what  shall  be  able  to  stay  the  rapid  progi-ess  of  these  heroes,  if  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  best  troops,  strongly  posted 
between  two  woods,  trebly  intrenched,  and  performing  their  duty  as  well  as 
any  brave  men  could  do,  were  not  able  to  stop  them  one  day  ?  Will  you  not, 
then,  own  with  me  that  they  surpass  all  the  heroes  of  former  ages  ?" — Letter 
of  a  French  Officer  who  fought  <U  Malplaquet ;  CoxM,  y.  65. 
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CHAP,    observed  that  on  this  they  seemed  animated  only  bj  a 

™'     generous  emulation  which  should  most  aid  and  support 

1709.     the  other.     On  the  other  hand^  these  advantages  had 

been  purchased  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  and  never  since 

the  commencement  of  the  contest  had  the  scales  hung 

so  even  between  the  contending  parties.     In  truth,  the 

battle  of  Malplaquet   was  a  desperate   duel   between 

France  and  England,  in  which  the  whole  strength  of 

each  nation  was  put  forth,  and  the  successful  result  was 

rather  owing  to  the  superior  talent  of  the  English  general, 

^    and  the  unconquerable  resolution  he  had  communicated 

to  his  followers,  than  to  any  superiority  either  of  military 

skill  or  national  resources  enjoyed   by  the  victorious 

party.     Nothing  had  occurred  like  it  since  Azincour; 

nothing  occurred  like  it  again  till  Waterloo.     Blenheim 

itself  was  not  nearly  so  hard  fought.     The  Allies  lost, 

killed  in  the  infantry  alone,  5544  ;  wounded  and  miss- 

iK»u8ier.    ing,  12,706 — in  all,  18,250 — of  whom  286  were  officers 

y.  64.  Hist,  killed,  and  762  wounded.     Including  the  casualties  in 

iii.  126, 127.  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  their  total  loss  was  not  less 

^ousse  1.  ^j^^^   20,000   men,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the   number 

engaged.^ 

The  French  loss,  though  they  were  worsted  in  the 
Lobs  of  fche  fight,  was  Icss  Considerable  :  it  did  not  exceed  fourteen 
hamanity    thousaud  mou — au  uuusual  circumstance  with  a  beaten 
rough.       army,  but  easily  accounted  for,  if  the  formidable  nature 
of  the  intrenchments  which  the  Allies  had  to  storm  in 
the  first  part  of  the  action  is  taken  into  consideration. 
In  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  the  loss  to  the 
victors  was  not,  however,  nearly  so  great  as  at  Water- 
loo.*   Then  was  seen  the  prophetic  wisdom  with  which 

*  **  At  Waterloo  there  were  69,686  men  in  Wellington's  aimy,  and  the  loss 
was  22,469,  or  one  in  three  nearly ;  at  Malplaquet  it  was  one  in  five  ;  at 
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Marlborough  had  so  strongly  urged  upon  the  British    chap. 
goyemment  the  propriety  of  augmenting  the  allied  force      ^"' 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.     But  for  these,     ^'^^' 
the  campaign  would  have  been  indecisire^  or  terminated 
in  misfortune.    With  the  additional  troops  he  so  strongly 
pleaded  for,  it  would  have  terminated  'in   a   decisive 
victory,  and  Malplaquet  had  been  Waterloo.     Villars 
wrote  with  truth  to  the  French  king  after  the  battle, 
in  the  words  of  Pyrrhus,  "If  God  vouchsafes  to  our 
enemies  another  such  battle,  your  Majesty  may  consider 
your  enemies  as  destroyed.^'*    Few  prisoners — ^not  above 
five  hundred — were  made  on  the  field  ;  but  the  woods 
and  intrenchments  were  filled  with  wounded  French, 
above  three  thousand  in  number,  the  whole  of  whom  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and  those  who  survived, 
about  fifteen  hundred,  augmented  the  number  of  the  ^  w^,.  . 
prisoners.     A  solemn  thanksgiving  was  read  in  all  the^a«i»toM' 
regiments  of  the  army  two  days  after  the  battle,  after  ft^^I^I^P*- 
which  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  joined  in  removing  "f \*^.Jf*'' 
the  wounded  French,  on  two  hundred  waggons,  to  the  segt  i^ 
French  camp.     Thus,  after  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  v.  696-599. 

*  Ck>xe,  ▼.  64. 

bloodiest  fights  recorded  in  modem  history,  the  first  acts  nitt.  de 

^,  .  .  ..  1  .i%Tt-.        M«rlb.iii. 

of  the  Victors  were  m  raising  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  i26, 127. 
and  doing  deeds  of  mercy.^ 

Both  armies,  in  addition  to  the  prodigious  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  common  soldiers,  had  to 
lament  a  very  great  and  melancholy  list  of  casualties 

Talavera,  one  in    four — 5000  being  killed  and  wounded   out    of   19,800 
engaged." — Sibobne*s  WiUerho,  ii.  352,  519. 

*  "  Si  Dieu  nous  fait  la  gr&ce  de  perdre  encore  une  pareille  bataille,  vdtre 
Majesty  pent  compter  que  lea  ennemia  sont  d^truits.  Enfin,  comme  me  le 
manda  M.  de  Yoiain,  ce  qui  avoit  paru  une  bataille  perdue,  devint  une 
yictoixe  glorieuae  aprda  qu'on  en  eut  connu  les  circonstances,  puisque  noua 
ne  perdlmea  pas  six  mille  hommea." —  ViUarM  au  Rot  de  France,  Sept  14, 1709; 
Mim.  de  VUlan,  u.  197. 
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OHAP.    among  the  superior  officers.     On  the  side  of  the  Allies, 

^^'      General  Baron  Spaar,  Count  Oxenstiern,  Generals  Wick, 

1709.     Tittau,  Goor,  Lallo,  and  Lord  Tullibardine,  were  killed  ; 

Di8«n^      Prince  Eugene,  Lieutenant-Generals  Spaar  and  Webb, 

Siwwn^  Major-Generals  Waskerback  and  Hamilton,  Brigadiers 

^4\ZZt  Cronstrom  and  May,  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Prendergast 

""**•        were  wounded.     On   the   French   side,  Boufflers,  like 

Marlborough,   miraculously  escaped,  though  thej  both 

exposed  their  persons  in  the  very  highest  degree.     But 

Villars  was  sererely  wounded  in   the   knee,   and   the 

Marquis  de  Chemerault,  Baron   Pullaviani,  Count  de 

Beuil,   Chevalier    D'Ervi,   the    Marquis    de    Charost, 

Counts  Moncart,  D' Aubrey,  and  Colonel  de  la  Lam 

of  the  guards,  were  slain ;   the  young  Pretender,  the 

Duke  de  Guiche,  the  Duke  de  St  Agnan,  the  Marquis 

de   Tele,   the    Marquis  de   Gondrin,   were    wounded. 

The  enumeration  of  these  names  carries  us  back  to 

the  days  when  the  nobility  of  modem  Europe   arose 

1  Hist  de    from  the  exploits  of  its  armed  knights  ;   and   proves 

127, 128. '   how  truly  the  great  families  of  France  still  served  their 

65^66. '     country  with  their  swords,  and  shed  their  best  blood  in 

its  defence.^ 

The  dreadful  loss  sustained  by  the  Dutch  troops  in 

Biame'im-  this  bloody  battle  has  caused  a  very  unjust  imputation 

th^^on  to  be  cast  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded 

o{\>r^  them,  as  having  attacked  without  orders,  and  impra- 

uttie.       dently  converted  a  feigned  attack  into  a  real  one.     This 

has  no  foundation  in  truth  :  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of 

Orange,  as  of  the  other  generals  of  the  line,  were  precise 

— to  attack  the  intrenchments  in  front  of  his  position.* 

*  "  DiBFOsinoNS  POUR  l'attaque  di  l*aile  oauchk. 
"  1.  Tonte  rinfanterie  Hollandaise,  avee  oeUe  qui  vient  encore  du  aiege,  lera 
destiuee  pour  cette  attaque,  et  elle  ae  fera  de  la  mani^re  suiTante. 
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He  did  so  with  the  most  heroic  valour  ;  had  he  done  so    chap« 
with  success,  his  daring  would  have  been  lauded  to  the     ^"' 
skies  as  that  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  generals.     1709. 
The  result  is  not  always  the   test  of  the  wisdom  of 
previous  measures  :  when  fortuitous  circumstances  have 
interfered  to  prevent  its  natural  result,  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  history  to  award  the  meed  of  justice.     The 
carnage  of  the  Dutch  troops  is  no  imputation  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  what  it  really  proves 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  so 
earnestly  counselled  an  attack  on  the  9th  before  the 
French  marshal  had  reached  the  openings  of  the  woods,  i.  92^94. ' 
or  strengthened  his  position  by  intrenchments."^ 

The  young  Maurice  de  Saxe,  who  was  present  in  the 
battle  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  afterwards  Reflections 
became  so  celebrated  as  Marshal  Saxe,  has  left  the  fol-  Lxe'^ihii 
lowing  observations  in  his  Reveries  on  this  battle  : — "  If, 
in  place  of  shutting  the  French  troops  up  in  bad  in- 
trenchments,  Villars  had  contented  himself  with  drawing 
abbatis  from  the  three  woods  opposite  the  entrances,  and 
put  in  those  entrances  three  redoubts,  I  think  affairs 
would  have  turned  differently.  What  would  the  Allies 
have  done  ?  Would  they  have  ventured  to  attack  three 
redoubts,  defended  each  by  several  brigades  ?  Had  they 
done  so,  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  come  well  out  of  the 

"  2.  L'attaque  dans  le  fond  du  boiB  se  fera  par  autant  de  bataiUons  que  le 
terrein  poorra  contenir,  disposes  en  trois  au  quatre  lignes.  Lea  gdn^raux 
auront  Boin  que  oee  lignes  ne  soient  pas  irop  prda  Tune  de  Tautre,  et  qu*il  ait 
des  inteirallea,  tela  qu'un  bataiUon  y  puiflse  passer  pour  relever  au  soutenir 
les  attaques. 

"  3.  Quand  Tinfuiterie  aura  cfaass^  oelle  des  ennemis  hors  du  bois  et  des 
hayes,  elle  n'entrera  pas  dans  la  plaine,  mais  elle  se  postera  aux  demiers  hayes 
ou  fosses ;  et  les  g6n6raux  auront  soin  de  faire  faire  des  ouvertures  pour  que 
la  cavalerie  puisse  entrer  dans  la  plains  pour  se  former  et  soutenir  Tattaque 
de  riniiBuiterie  dans  la  dite  plaine." — Rouaetf  i  92,  93. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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oHAP.  affair.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  French  nation  to  excel  in 
^^^  attack.  When,  therefore,  a  general  has  reason  to  dis- 
1709.  trust  the  grand  order  vhich  is  generally  observed  in 
great  battles,  or  the  exact  discipline  of  his  troops,  and 
when  the  attack  is  to  be  made  in  detail  and  by  brigades, 
he  will  find  it  for  his  interest  with  the  French  troops  to 
do  so.  The  valour  and  fire  which  animates  that  nation 
has  never  failed  them ;  and  from  the  days  of  Julius 
CsBsar,  who  notices  it  in  bis  Commentaries^  I  know  of 
no  instance  in  which  they  have  not  well  fastened  on  any 
enemy  who  presented  himself.  Their  first  shock  is  terri- 
ble ;  nothing  is  wanting  but  opportunity  for  renewing  it 
under  favourable  circumstances.  Nothing  is  so  fit  for 
doing  so  as  these  redoubts ;  you  constantly  feed  them 
with  fresh  troops,  to  attack  in  their  turn  the  enemy  who 
have  attacked  and  been  repulsed.  Nothing  occasions 
such  fear  and  hesitation  in  an  enemy  ;  for  while  he 
attacks,  he  is  constantly  in  dread  of  being  attacked  in 
flank ;  and  our  troops  would  make  sudi  attacks  with  tlie 
better  heart,  that  they  would  feel  assured  that  their 
retreat  was  secured,  and  that  the  enemy  would  not  ven- 
ture to  pursue  into  the  cross  fire  of  their  redoubts. 
What  would  have  happened  at  Malplaquet,  if  Marshal 
Villars  had  kept  in  hand  the  largest  part  of  his  army, 
and  had  only  had  to  deal  with  the  half  of  that  of  the 
Allies,  who  had  had  the  kindness  to  engage  in  the  com- 
bat in  such  a  way  that  it  was  separated  by  a  wood,  and 
could  not  communicate  with  the  remainder  1  The  rear 
of  the  French  army  would,  in  such  an  operation,  have 
1  luveries  becu  sccurcd.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Marshal  might 
Sue,  67.  have  levelled  his  intrenchments  on  the  approadi  of  the 
Allies,  and  given  battle  in  the  order  I  have  proposed.^ 
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A  coanter*  march  to  tlie  right  would  have  done  tba    chap. 
whole."    Military  men  would  do  well  to  ponder  on  such     ^"' 
an  opinion  from  the  victor  of  Fontenoy.  1709. 

Like  Wellington  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Marl- 
borough was  deeply  affected  by  the  carnage  of  thisontf^^ 
memorable  battle,  and  the  loss  of  long -tried  and  dear  u!SS^ 
friends  with  which  his  triumph  was  accompanied.  On  ti^!XttU. 
the  Yerj  night  of  the  battle  he  was  assailed  by  numerous 
appeals  from  the  officers  of  different  nations  in  his  army, 
for  the  disposal  of  the  numerous  wounded  who  encum- 
bered the  plain.  But  on  the  ensuing  morning,  his  sensi- 
tive mind  was  exposed  to  still  more  painful  feelings  on 
riding  over  the  field  of  battle.  He  there  surveyed,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  the  numerous  heaps  of  the  dead  and 
dying  of  all  nations,  which  covered  the  field  and  the 
woods  in  every  direction*  The  sight  of  the  dead,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  frightful  aspect  of  their 
manglod  limbs,  exdted  bis  warmest  compassion.  It 
exhibited  war  in  its  most  woeful  aspeet^  with  all  its  hor^ 
ror  and  suffering,  and  none  of  its  pomp  and  circunastanoe. 
He  instantly  gave  orders  that  every  possible  relief  should 
be  extended  to  the  wounded  of  every  nation  and  country ; 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Marshal  Villars,  propos- 
ing a  sui^ension  of  arms  for  two  days,  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  these  wretched  sufferers.  This  was  at  once  and 
thankfully  agreed  to,  and  led  to  a  meeting  between 
Cadogan  and  the  Chevalier  Luxembourg,  when  the 
arrangement  already  mentioned  was  completed.  The  71-73.' 
number  of  wounded  thus  relieved  amounted  to  three  Marib.  iu. 

"log    Ci»pft_ 

thousand  ;^  but  though  Marlborough  had  thus  done  allfinie^Loais 
in  his  power  to  relieve  the  general  distress,  the  sight  of  is*.""** 
it  occasioned  a  serious  illness  in  the  British  chief,  from 
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CHAP,  which  he  was  long  in  recovering.  All  the  ready  money 
^"-  in  his  possession  he  divided  among  the  wounded  French 
1709.     officers.* 

No  sooner  were  these  pious  cares  concluded  than  the 
Captni^  of  Allies  resumed  the  investment  of  Mons — Marlborough, 
oond^bn  with  the  English  and  Dutch,  having  his  headquarters  at 
^g^.o^  Belian,  and  Eugene,  with  the  Germans,  at  Quaregnon. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  thirty  battalions  and  as 
many  squadrons,  was  intrusted  with  the  blockade.  Great 
efforts  were  immediately  made  to  get  the  necessary  stores 
and  siege  equipage  up  from  Brussels;  but  the  heavy 
rains  of  autumn  set  in  with  such  severity,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  25th  September  that  the  trenches  could  be 
opened.  Boufflers,  though  encamped  near  Quesnoy,  at 
no  great  distance,  did  not  venture  to  disturb  the  opera- 
tions :  in  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  allied  camp, 
want  of  provisions  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  mov- 
ing.f  On  9th  October,  a  lodgment  was  effected  in  the 
covered- way ;  on  the  17th,  the  outworks  were  stormed  ; 
and  on  the  26th  the  place  surrendered  with  its  garrison, 
fifteen  hundred  strong — all  that  remained  out  of  three 

*  ''  In  one  of  youra  yon  lament  the  killed  :  in  so  great  an  action  it  is  im> 
poasible  to  get  the  advantage  but  by  exposing  men's  lives ;  but  the  lamentable 
sight  and  thought  of  it  has  given  me  so  much  disquietude,  that  I  believe  it 
is  the  chief  cause  of  my  illness ;  for  it  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many  brave 
men  killed,  with  whom  I  have  lived  these  eight  years,  when  we  thought 
ourselves  sure  of  a  peace." — Marlborough  to  Oodotphin,  Oct  Z,  1709;  Coxe, 
v.  73. 

t  "  Nous  avions,"  dit  Berwick,  **  une  autre  difficult^  insurmontable^  oelle 
de  notre  subaisianoe.  De  notre  camp  il  y  avoit  sept  lieues  h  celui  des  enne- 
mis  ;  ainsi  il  nous  fallait  deux  jours  pour  y  aller :  les  directeurs  des  vivres 
bien-loin  de  pouvoir  nous  donner  du  pain  d'advanoe^  n'etoient  pas  m^me  en 
^tat  de  faire  le  soir  la  distribution  du  pain  qui  etoit  du  le  matin.  Cela  nous 
a  determine  k  ne  songer  qu'k  empecher  les  ennemia  de  iaire  d*autrefl  con- 
quotes."— Bbbwick'b  Memoin,  169— edit.  Petitot. 
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thousand  five  hundred  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,    chap. 
Bj  this  important  success,  the  conquest  of  Brabant  was     ^"' 
finished ;  the  burden  and  expense  of  the  war  removed     '709. 
from  the  Dutch  provinces ;  the  barrier  which  they  had 
80  long  sought  after  was  rendered  nearly  complete ;  and 
the  defences  of  France  were  so  far  laid  bare,  that,  by  the 
reduction  of  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoy,in  the  next  cam- 
paign, no  fortified  place  would  remain  on  this  great  road 
between  the  Allies  and  Paris.      Having  achieved  this 
important  success,  the  allied  generals  put  their  armyronghtoMr 
into  winter-quarters  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  and  on  Bk»y7e.0et, 
the  Meuse ;  while  fifty  battalions  of  the  French,  with  oi.  t.  ' 
one  hundred  squadrons,  were  quartered,  under  the  com-  Berwick's 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HhS'de  ' 
Maubeuge,  and  the  remainder  of  their  great  army  in  and  u"ii9l ' 
around  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoy.^ 

During  the  progress  of  this  short  but  brilliant  cam- 
paign, Marlborough  was  more  than  ever  annoyed  and  continued 
disheartened  by  the  evident  and  increasing  decline  ofMari^ 
his  influence  at  home.  The  Whigs,  elated  by  their  late  S^wm  It 
victory  over  the  Queen,  renewed  their  old  system  of  be- 
stowing every  office  on  the  strongest  partisans  of  their 
own  party.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  they  insisted 
on  making  Lord  Orford  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
which,  after  a  short  but  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen,  they  succeeded,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
Marlborough's  powerful  intercession.  On  the  other  hand, 
Harley  and  Mrs  Masham  continued  to  thwart  him  under- 
hand in  every  way  in  their  power,  and  scarcely  disguised 
their  desire  to  make  the  situation  of  the  Duke  and 
Godolphin  so  uncomfortable  that  out  of  spleen  they 
might  resign — in  which  case  the  entire  direction  of  aflairs 


court. 
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GHAp.    would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  party.*     In- 
^"*     fluenced  by  these  new  favourites,  the  Queen  became 
1709.     daily  more  cold  and  resentful  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  and  the  Duke,  perceiving  this,  strongly  advised 
her  to  abstain  from  any  correspondence  with  her  Majesty, 
being  convinced  that  to  continue  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  estrangement  so  rapidly 
growing  between  them.   The  Duchess,  however,  was  her- 
self of  too  irritable  a  temper  to  follow  this  wise  advice  : 
reproaches,  explanations,  and  renewed  complaints,  en« 
sued  on  both  sides ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  where 
excessive  fondness  has  been  succeeded  by  coldness,  all 
attempts  to  repair  the  breach  had  only  the  effect  of 
widening  it.     Numerous  events  at  court,  trifles  in  them- 
selves, but  to  the  jealous  "  confirmation  strong,''  served 
to  show  from  what  direction  the  wind  was  coming.    The 
Duchess  took  the  strong  and  injudicious  step  of  intrud- 
ing herself  on  the  Queen,  and  asking  what  crime  she  had 
committed  to  produce  bo  great  an  estrangement  between 
them.    This  drew  from  her  Majesty  a  letter,  exculpating 
her  from  any  fault,  but  ascribing  their  alienation  to  a 
discordance  in  political  opinion,  adding,  *'  I  do  not  think 
it  a  crime  in  any  one  not  to  be  of  my  mind,  or  blame- 
rough  to  the  able,  because  you  cannot  see  with  my  eyes,  or  hear  with 
Au^Tb,  my  ears.     It  is  impossible  for  you  to  recover  my  former 
▼.  105-109!'  kindness ;  but  I  shall  behave  myself  to  you  as  the  Duke 
267.  "''*'    of  Marlborough's  wife  and  my  groom  of  the  stole.'*  ^ 
While  this  relieved  Marlborough  from   the  dread  of 

•  "  Be  assured  that  Mrs  Masham  and  Mr  Harley  will,  underhand,  do  every- 
thing that  can  make  the  buainess  uneasy,  particularly  to  you  the  Lord-Trea- 
surer, and  me,  for  they  know  well  that  if  we  were  removed  everything  would 
be  in  their  power.  This  is  what  they  labour  for,  believing  it  would  make 
them  both  great  and  happy ;  but  I  am  very  well  persuaded  it  would  be  their 
destruction/'— Jlfar<6oro«^&  to  Oodolphin,  Nov.  1, 1709 ;  Coxe,  v.  106. 
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a  personal  qoarrel  between  the  Duchess  and  her  royal    chap. 
mistress,  it  only  aggravated  the  precarious  nature  of  his      ^"' 
situation,  by  showing  that  the  dissension  was  owing  to     '709. 
a  wider  and  more  irremediable  division   on  political 
subjects.* 

Encouraged  by  this  powerful  support  at  court,  Harley 
now  openly  pursued  his  design  of  effecting  the  downfall  Unjust  en- 
of  Marlborough,  and  his  removal  from  office,  and  thoc^^^n 
command  of  the  armies.  The  whole  campaign,  which  pj^^ 
had  terminated  so  gloriously,  was  criticised  in  the  most 
unjust  and  malignant  spirit.  The  siege  of  Tournay  was 
useless  and  expensive;  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  an 
unnecessary  carnage.  It  was  even  insinuated  that  the 
Duke  had  purposely  exposed  the  officers  to  slaughter, 
that  he  might  obtain  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  their  com- 
missions. The  preliminaries  first  agreed  to  at  the 
Hague  were  too  favourable  to  France  ;  when  Louis 
rejected  them,  the  ruptui'e  of  the  negotiations  rested 
with  Marlborough.  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  done 
by  the  English  general,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  pacific 
or  warlike,  which  was  not  made  the  subject  of  strong 
condemnation  and  unmeasured  invective.     Harley  even 

*  "  I  see  by  your  last  the  Queen  oontinaefl  her  cold  and  unkuid  prooeedinga 
towards  you.  That  must  be  so  long  as  Mrs  Maaham  has  the  opportunities 
of  being  daily  with  her.  I  agree  with  you  that  ill-nature  and  forgetfulness 
giTe  just  reason  to  those  I  am  most  concerned  for  not  to  trouble  themselTos 
any  farther  than  what  may  concern  the  public  good.  It  has  always  been  my 
obeerration  in  disputes,  especially  in  those  of  kindness  and  friendship,  that 
all  rtproack$$,  though  ever  to  reaeonable,  do  serve  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  breach  wider.  I  can't  help  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  Power  above 
which  puts  a  period  to  our  happiness  or  unhappiness ;  otherwise  should  any- 
body, eight  years  ago,  have  told  me,  after  the  success  I  haye  had,  and  the 
twenty-seven  years'  faithful  service  of  yourself,  that  we  should  be  obliged, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Queen,  to  seek  happiness  in  a  retired  life,  I  should 
have  thought  it  impossible."— JlfarH>oroi«^A  to  the  Ducheu,  Aug.  22/26,  1709; 
CoxE,  V.  109. 
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CHAP,  corresponded  with  the  disaflFected  party  in  Holland,  in 
^"*  order  to  induce  them  to  cut  short  the  Duke's  career  of 
1710.  victory  by  clamouring  for  a  general  peace.  Louis,  was 
represented  as  invincible,  and  rising  stronger  from  every 
defeat ;  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  alleged  to 
be  entirely  owing  to  the  selfish  interests  and  ambition  of 
the  allied  chief.  What  was  still  more  eflBcacious,  and 
unhappily  had  some  appearance  of  foundation  in  fact, 
they  insinuated  to  the  Queen  that  her  great  general  had 
now  become  too  powerful  for  a  subject ;  that  the  whole 
direction  of  the  Alliance  had  fallen  into  bis  hands  ;  that 
he  was  the  real  sovereign  ;  and  that  the  Queen's  sceptre 
had  been  broken  by  the  field-marshaFs  baton.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  an  eflfect  such  considerations 
had  on  the  mind  of  a  weak  and  yet  self-sufficient  and 
obstinate  woman.  These  and  similar  accusations,  loudly 
re-echoed  by  all  the  Tories,  and  sedulously  poured  into 
the  royal  ear  by  Harley  and  Mrs  Masham,  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  Queen  that  she  did  not  offer  the 
smallest  congratulation  to  the  Duchess  on  the  victory  of 
115,  ife.'  Malplaquet,  nor  express  the  least  satisfaction  at  the 
270-274.'  Duke's  escape  from  the  innumerable  dangers  which  he 
had  incurred.^ 

An  ill-timed  and  injudicious  step  of  Marlborough  at 

injudiiioui  this  juncture,  one  of  the  few  such  which  can  be  imputed 

Maribo-      to  him  iu  his  whole  public  career,  inflamed  against  him 

!^ecap-   the  jealousy  of  the  Queen  and  the  Tories.     Perceiving 

for  m.      the  decline  of  his  influence  at  court,  and  anticipating  his 

dismissal  from  the  command  of  the  army  at  no  distant 

period,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  immediately 

terminating  the  war,  and  depriving  the  nation  of  the 

whole  fruit  of  his  victories,  he  solicited  from  the  Queen 

a  patent  constituting  him  Captain-General  for  life.     In 
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Tain  he  was  assured  bj  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such    chap. 
an  appointment  was  wholly  unprecedented  in  English      ^"' 
history  ;  he  persisted  in  laying  the  petition  before  her     i7io. 
Majesty,  by  whom  it  was  of  course  refused.     Piqued  at 
this  disappointment,  he  wrote  an  acrimonious  letter  to 
the  Queen,  in  which  he  reproached  her  with  the  neglect 
of  his  public  services,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the 
neglect  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  transfer  of  the  royal 
favour  to  Mrs  Masham.     So  deeply  did  Marlborous^h 
feel  this  disappointment,  that,  on  leaving  the  Hague  to  Memorial 
return  to  England,  he  said  publicly  to  the  deputies  of  change  of 
the  States, — "  I  am  grieved  that  I  am  obliged  to  return  mo^^^h 
to  England,  where  my  services  to  your  republic  will  be  117. ' 
turned  to  my  disgrace/^  ^ 

Marlborough  was  received,  however,  in  the  most  flat- 
tering manner  by  the  people,  when  he  landed  on  15th  His  flatter- 
November,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  t?o^n  fr^m 
were  tendered  to  him  for  his  great  and  glorious  services,  of  Pariia- 
The  Queen  declared,  in  her  speech  from  the  throne,  that  ?7?i709! ' 
this  campaign  had  been  at  least  as  glorious  as  any  which 
bad  preceded  it ;  and  the  Chancellor,  in  communicating 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  added, — "  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  Lords  to  give  your  Grace  the  thanks  of 
this  House  for  your  continued  and  eminent  services  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  public  during  the  last  campaign — 
of  which  nothing  can  be  greater  said  than  what  Her 
Majesty,  who  always  speaks  with  the  utmost  certainty 
and  exactness,  has  declared  from  the  throne — that  it 
has  been  at  least  as  glorious  as  any  which  had  preceded 
it.     But  this  repetition  of  the  thanks  of  this  august 
assembly  has  this  advantage  over  the  former,  that  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  added  to,  and  standing  upon, 
the  foundation  already  laid  in  the  records  of  this  House, 
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CHAP,    for  preserviDg  your  memory  fresh  to  all  future  times ; 
^"-     80  that  your  Grace  has  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
1710.     this  everlasting  monument  of  your  glory  rise  every  year 
much  higher/'     Such  was  the  eflFect  produced  on  both 
Houses  by  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  glorious  services,  that  liberal  supplies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  were  granted  by  them.     The  Com- 
, «  , ,,.    mons  voted  £6,000,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
▼i.  803.      year,  and,  on  the  earnest  representation  of  Marlborough, 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  military  forces.^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  flattering  appearances, 
incnuiiig  tho  hand  of  destruction  was  already  impending  over  the 
of  him  at  British  hero.  It  was  mainly  caused  by  the  greatness 
and  invaluable  nature  of  his  services.  Envy,  the  invari' 
able  attendant  on  exalted  merit,  had  already  singled 
him  out  as  her  victim  ;  jealousy,  the  prevailing  weakness 
of  little  minds,  had  prepared  his  ruin.  The  Queen  had 
become,  to  the  last  degree,  uneasy  at  the  greatness  of  her 
subject.  There  had  even  been  a  talk  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  arresting  him  in  her  name,  when  in  command  of 
the  army.  Anne  lent  a  ready  ear  to  an  insinuation  of 
her  flatterers,  especially  Mrs  Masham,  that  she  was  en^ 
thralled  by  a  single  family.  The  people  had  become 
envious  of  the  greatness  of  the  Duke  ;  they  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  the  numerous  party  libels  which  represented  him 
as  entirely  influenced  by  selfish  ambition,  and  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  crown  as  engrossed  by  the  Marlborough 
family.  In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  the  public  atten- 
tion was  violently  arrested  by  a  sermon. preached  by  a 
Dr  Sacheverell,  at  St  Saviour's,  Southwark — a  handsome 
ecclesiastic,  who  united  the  confidence  of  an  orator  to 
122, 12S.'  the  grace  of  an  actor.^  In  this  declamation,  the  obsolete 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was  revived  ;  the  principles 
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of  the  Revolation  stigmatised ;  the  dangers  of  the  Church    chap. 
exaggerated ;  the  ministers  loaded  with  reproaches ;  and     ^'' 
Grodolphin  in  particular  pointed  out  to  public  reproba-     ^7io. 
tion  under  the  name  of  Volpone. 

The  ministry  was  yerj  much  divided  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  with  this  libel.  Somers  and  Marlborough  Hit  trui 
strongly  counselled  a  prosecution  before  the  ordinary  pJn. 
tribunals,  to  avoid  making  the  culprit  a  martyr,  and  the 
case  a  "  cause  calibre;''  but,  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  a  conviction  before  a  jury  was  thought 
doubtful,  and  a  prosecution  before  the  House  of  Peers  was 
resolved  on.  But  after  a  long  trial,  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated in  ridicule— Sacheverell  being  only  found  guilty  of 
a  minor  charge  by  a  majority  of  six,  and  ordered  merely 
lib  abstain  from  preaching  for  three  years.  Instantly  he 
became  the  idol  of  the  populace.  Numbers  of  them, 
including  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  attended  him 
daily  to  Westminster  Hall,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  praying  for  his  deliverance.  Indescribable  was  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  the  result  of  his  trial,  which  was 
with  reason  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  Riots 
took  place  in  the  capital ;  meetings  were  held  in  all  the 
principal  towns  ;  addresses  and  petitions  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  The  nation  which  seventy  years  before  had 
mn  mad  under  the  influence  of  the  democratic  passion,  ^  Canniiiff. 

ham,  ii. 

and  twenty-two  years  before  had  risen  up  as  one  man  to  257-264. 

.11  ,       1   .      /•  Pari.  Hist. 

expel  a  tyrant,  was  now  as  violently  convulsed  m  favour  Ti.807-824. 
of  the  apostle  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.^ 

Harley  and  Mrs  Masham  were  not  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  violent  revulsion  of  public  opinion  in  Maribi- 
their  favour.     Encouraged  by  the  open  support  of  the  threateDs 
populace,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Parliamentary  majority 
on  the  next  election,  they  now  commenced  the  execu- 
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CHAP.    tioD  of  the  designs  they  had  long  meditated  of  gradu- 
^"'      ally  weeding  the  Whigs  out  of  the  Government,  and 
1710.     supplying  their  places  by  determined  partisans  of  their 
own.     The  goyernment  of  the  Tower,  usually  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commander-in-chief,  was,  to  mortify 
Marlborough,  bestowed  without  consulting  him  on  Lord 
Rivers.     At  the  same  time  he  received  the  commands  of 
the  Queen  to  confer  the  command  of  a  vacant  regiment 
on  Colonel  Hill,  brother  of  Mrs  Masham.     Being  re- 
solved not  to  brook  this  second  slight,  he  consulted  the 
Whig  leader,  who  warmly  counselled  him  to  resist     At 
length  matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  and  the  ascendancy 
of  Mrs  Masham  was  so  evident,  while  her  influence  was 
exercised  in  so  undisguised  a  manner  to  humiliate  him, 
that  he  prepared  the  draft  of  a  letter  of  resignation  of 
124.133. '    his  commands  to  her  Majesty,  in  which,  after  enumerate 
cbangeof   lug  his  scrvices,   and   the   abuse  which  Mrs  Masham 
13^735.'    continued  to  heap  on  him  and  his  relations,  he  concluded 
227-281.'     with  saying — "  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  either  dismiss 
her  or  myself."^ 

Sunderland  and  several  of  the  Whig  leaders  warmly 
HiB  remon-  approvod  of  this  vigorous  step  ;  but  Godolphin,  who 
with  the  foresaw  the  total  ruin  of  the  ministry  and  himself,  in 
the  resignation  of  the  general,  had  influence  enough  to 
prevent  its  being  sent.  Instead  of  doing  so,  that  noble- 
man had  a  long  private  audience  with  her  Majesty  on 
the  subject ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  warmest 
professions  on  her  part,  and  the  strong  sense  she  enter- 
tained of  his  great  and  lasting  services,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  a  reserve  as  to  future  intentions 
was  manifested,  which  indicated  a  loss  of  confidence. 
Marlborough  declared  he  would  be  governed  in  the 
whole  matter  by  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  friends  ; 
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but  strongly  expressed  his  own  opinion,  "  that  all  must    ohap. 
be  undone  if  this  poison  continues  about  the  Queen/'      ^"' 
Such,   however,   was    the    agony  of    apprehension   of    ^^i^- 
Godolphin  at  the  effects  of  the  Duke's  resignation  that 
he  persuaded  him  to  adopt  a  middle  course — the  usual 
resource  of  second-rate  men  in  critical  circumstances,  but 
generally  the  most  hazardous  that  can  be  adopted.    This 
plan  was  to  write  a  warm  remonstrance  to  the  Queen, 
but  without  making  Mrs  Masham's  removal  a  condition 
of  his  remaining  in  o£Bce.     In  this  letter,  after  many 
invectives  against  Mrs  Masham,  and  a  full  enumeration 
of  his  grievances,  he  concludes  with  these  words  : — 
"^This  is  only  one  of  many  mortifications  that  I  have 
met  with  ;  and  as  I  may  not  have  many  opportunities  of 
writing  to  you,  let  me  beg  of  your  Majesty  to  reflect 
what  your  own  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
think,  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  love,  zeal,  and 
duty  with  which  I  have  served  you,  when  they  shall  see 
that,  after  all  I  have  done,  it  has  not  been  able  to  pro-  of  Mwibo- 
tect  me  against  the  malice  of   a  bedchamber-woman.  Maynwu-. 
But  your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  my  zeal  for  you  iTi'o.  cixi, 
and  my  country  is  so  great,  that  m  my  retirement  I  Maribo- 
shall  daily  pray  for  your  prosperity,  and  that  those  who  Qmn 
serve  you  as  faithfully  as  I  have  done  may  never  feel  19,  iho^ 
the  hard  return  I  have  met  with/'^ 

These  expressions,  how  just  soever  in  themselves,  and 
natural  in  one  whose  great  services  had  been  requited  as  Ha  deusr- 
Marlborough's  had  been,  were  not  likely  to  make  a  fa-  J^?mi?Mr» 
vourable  impression  on  the  royal  mind,  and,  accordingly,  5i"w-  " 
at  a  private  audience  which  he  had  soon  after  of  the  °''*^*^ 
Queen,  he  was  received  in  the  coldest  manner.*     He 

''  On  Wednesday  se'nnight  I  waited  upon  the  Queen,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  mischief  of  such  recommendations  in  the  army,  and  before  I  came 
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CHAP,    retired  in  consequence  to  Blenheim,  determined  to  resign 

^^     all  bis  commands,  unless  Mrs  Masham  was  remoyed  from 

1710.    the  royal  presence.     Matters  seemed  so  near  a  rupture 

that  the  Queen   personally  applied  to  several  of  the 

Tories,  and  even  Jacobites,  who  had  long  kept  aloof 

from  court,  to  support  her  in  opposition  to  the  address 

expected  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Duke's 

resignation.     But  Harley  and  Mrs  Masham   now  saw 

that  they  were  pushing  things  too  far.     In  Napoleon^s 

words,  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe.     Accordingly  by  their 

advice  the  Queen  yielded  on  the  point  of  Colonel  Hill's 

regiment,  and  intimated  to  Godolphin  that  "  she  would 

not  insist  on  his  appointment.''     But  though  this  con- 

1  Maribo.    cession  removed  the  original  cause  of  the  disagreement, 

Cm  So-     it  did  not  heal  the  real  sources  of  division;  for  Marl^ 

21, 1710. '  borough  was  still  resolute  to  resign  his  command,  unless 

uo-ud!     Mrs  Masham  was  removed  from  her  situation  about  the 

Queen's  person.^ 

A  meeting  of  the  principal  Whigs  took  place  at  the 
But  ii  pel^  Duke  of  Devoushirc's,  where  it  was  discussed  whether 
jieid,uidM  they  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  concession  which  had 
nconciUd   bccu  made,  and  allow  the  .Queen's  favourite  to  remain. 

to  the 

Queen.  The  Dukc  gavc  his  decided  opinion  in  the  negative,  but 
the  majority  decided  otherwise.  Somers  and  Godolphin, 
in  particular,  did  their  utmost  to  bend  the  firm  general ; 
and  they  so  far  succeeded,  in  opposition  to  his  better 
judgment,  and  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Duchess,  as 

away  I  expressed  all  the  concern  for  her  change  to  me  that  is  natural  to  a 
man  that  has  served  her  so  faithfoUy  for  many  yean,  which  made  no  impres- 
sion, nor  was  her  Majesty  pleased  to  take  so  much  notice  of  me  as  to  ask  my 
Lord-Treasurer  where  I  was  upon  her  missing  me  at  Council.  I  have  had 
aeveral  letters  firom  him  since  I  came  here,  and  I  cannot  find  that  her  Ma- 
jesty has  ever  thought  me  worth  naming  :  when  my  Lord-Treasurer  once  en- 
dearoured  to  show  her  the  mischief  that  wonld  happen,  she  made  him  no 
answer  bnt  a  "bowJ^^Mariboromgh  to  Lord  Somen,  January  21,  1710. 
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to  induce  him  to  continue  in  office  without  requiring  the    ohaf. 
remoTal  of  Mrs  Masham  fipom  court.     The  Queen,  de-      ^^' 
lighted  at  this  yictorj  oyer  so  formidable  an  opponent,     i7ia 
received  him  at  his  next  audience  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  apparent  regard  which  she 
had  scarcely  erer  evinced  to  him  in  the  days  of  his 
highest  favour.     But  in  the  midst  of  these  deceitful  ap* 
pearances  his  ruin  was  secretly  resolved  on;   and   in 
order  to  accelerate  his  departure  from  court,  the  Queen 
inserted  in  her  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Commons  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  a  statement  of  her 
resolution  to  send  him  immediately  to  Holland,  as  ''  I 
shall  always  esteem  him  the  chief  instrument  of  my 
glory,  and  of  my  people^s  happiness.'^     He  embarked 
accordingly,  and  landed  at  the  Brill  on  March  18th,  in 
appearance  possessing  the  same  credit  and  authority  as 
before,  but  in  reality  thwarted  and  opposed  by  a  jealous 
and  ambitious  faction  at  home,  which  restrained  his 
most  important  measures,  and  prevented  him  from  effect-  U3>i48. ' 
ing  anything  in  future  on  a  level  with  his  former  glo-  226-234. 
nous  achievements.^ 

At  first  sight  it  doubtless  appears  a  very  unaccount- 
able circumstance  that  Marlborough  should  have  attached  Reflectiona 
so  much  importance  to  these  appointments,  and  that  the  ^ps? 
first  general  of  the  age,  and  the  head  of  the  coalition,  tJ^ 
should  have  seriously  thought  of  resigning  his  command, 
because  a  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  appointed 
without  his  being  consulted,  and  a  regiment  disposed 
of  even  by  the  sovereign  against  his  recommendation. 
But  those  who  make  this  observation,  how  natural  soever 
it  may  be,  have  not  duly  considered  either  on  what 
foundation  power  rests  at  all  courts,  but  especially  those 
presided  over  by  a  female  sovereign,  or  what  were  the 
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johaf.  interests  at  stake  in  the  great  contest  which  prevailed 
^^^'  between  him  and  Harley  for  ascendancy  OTer  the  mind 
^7io.  of  the  Queen.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that 
the  continual  and  daily  insinuation  of  adverse  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  by  those  who  have  constant  access 
to  the  person,  is  an  influence  which  even  the  strongest 
mind  can  rarely  withstand ;  with  a  weak  sovereign,  prone 
to  inconsistency,  the  great  defect  of  the  female  character, 
and  warped  by  favouritism,  it  becomes  omnipotent. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  all  ages,  and  at  all  courts,  bed-chamber 
appointments  have  been  regarded  by  the  first  statesmen 
as  matters  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  many  of 
the  greatest  changes  recorded  in  history  have  depended 
on  the  issue  of  a  struggle  between  two  parties  for  a  few 
apparently  trivial  household  appointments.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  it  was  the  splitting  of  the  Whigs  on  the  choice 
of  the  persons  to  hold  three  white  sticks,  in  May  1812, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  Napoleon's  final  overthrow, 
for  it  was  the  means  of  retaining  England  in  the  Alli- 
ance ;  and  it  was  the  yielding  of  Marlborough  in  1710, 
^  Aiuon'B  as  to  Mrs  Masham's  retaining  her  appointment  about 
64^1^.^  Queen  Anne's  person,  which  saved  Louis  XIV.,  by 
throwing  England  out  of  it.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  recollected  what  and 
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Great  Int©-  how  great  wcro  the  public  interests  which  were  at  stake  in 
stake  in  the  the  promotiou  or  checking  of  this  bed-chamber  intrigue 
ber  appoint- against  Godolphin  and  Marlborough's  administration. 
They  were  both  aware  that  Harley  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  were  ready  to  come  in  the  moment  they  went  out, 
and  who  were  strongly  supported  alike  by  the  secret  in- 
clinations of  the  Queen  and  the  wishes  of  those  immedi- 
ately about  her  person,  would,  to  please  the  populace 
and  gratify  the  public  cry  for  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
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lose  no  time  in  withdrawing  from  the  AUiance  and  con-  chap. 
eluding  a  separate  treaty  with  France.  The  event  has  ^^'' 
proved  that  these  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded  ;  i7io. 
that,  in  doing  so,  they  would  consent  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  remaining  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon  prince,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  present  popularity,  abandon  the  whole 
objects  of  the  war,  and  seriously  endanger  the  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain  in  future  times.  There  appeared 
no  way  of  avoiding  so  dangerous  and  disheartening  a 
result  but  by  insisting  upon  the  removal  from  the  palace 
of  the  sea*et  counsellors,  to  whose  influence  the  danger 
was  mainly  owing.  Great  public  interests  were  thus 
indissolubly  wound  up  with  this  contest  for  household 
appointments.  Not  less  than  at  Blenheim  or  Malpla- 
quet  the  fate  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  issue  of  the 
strife ;  and  if  Marlborough  had  yielded  the  contest 
without  a  struggle,  he  would  have  deserted  his  duty,  and 
endangered  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country 
and  of  Europe,  not  less  than  if  he  had  abandoned  his 
post  on  any  of  these  momentous  fields. 

It  appears  still  more  surprising  how  a  party  could  be 
found  in  Great  Britain,  especially  at  that  period,  so  soon  Extmo'rdi- 
after  the  Revolution,  which  should  found  their  principles  j^^ep'ST 
on  such  a  basis,  and  rest  their  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  gar^ngthT 
nation  on  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  the  objects  for  w*^ 
which  it  had  so  long  and  strenuously  contended.     For 
eighty  years  the  desire  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  had 
been  the  prevailing  national  passion,  and  had  more  than 
once  led  them  into  the  most  dreadful  excesses  ;  but  now 
the  apostle  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  had 
become  the  idol  of  popular  adoration.     For  the  preser- 
vation of  the  balance  of  power,  they  had  contended  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  the  most  heroic  perseverance, 
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oHAP.  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  consented  to  the 
^^^'  greatest  sacrifices  ;  but  now  they  gaye  their  support  to  a 
1710.  party  which  was  prepared  to  abandon  all  these  objects, 
leaye  the  ancient  enemy  of  England  in  possession  of  all 
but  universal  power,  and  conclude  a  glorious  and  trium- 
phant war  by  a  perilous  and  disgraceful  peace.  The 
general  who  led  their  armies  had  been  beyond  all  prece- 
dent successful :  his  career  had  been  one  continued 
triumph ;  he  had  never  yet  suflfered  a  reverse ;  and 
not  only  were  they  prepared  to  forego  the  whole  fruit 
of  his  victories,  but  he  himself  had  become,  without  rea- 
son, the  object  of  unmeasured  obloquy  and  vituperation. 
But  the  marvel  ceases  when  the  ruling  selfishness  of 
Cause  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  is  taken  into  consideration, 
able  change,  and  the  uuvaryiug  e£fect  of  transcendent  greatness  to 
produce  envy — of  magnitude  of  obligations  to  breed  in- 
gratitude. The  deeds  of  the  great  seldom  awaken  in 
little  minds  any  other  feeling  but  that  of  jealousy  ;  gra- 
titude for  favours  is  felt  as  a  pleasurable  sensation  only 
by  the  generous,  and  to  them  it  is  perhaps  the  highest. 
It  was  the  very  greatness  of  Marlborough,  the  magni- 
tude and  inappreciable  nature  of  his  services,  which 
proved  his  ruin,  for  they  at  once  roused  the  envy  of 
the  malignant^  and  oppressed  the  selfish  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  irrequitable  obligation.  More  particularly,  it 
was  the  combination  of  military  greatness  with  civil 
powei  and  influence  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  it 
has  done  to  almost  every  illustrious  man  in  ancient  or 
modem  times  in  whose  hands  it  has  even  for  a  brief 
period  been  invested.  To  see  one  who  was  once  their 
equal  at  the  same  time  triumphing  over  their  enemies  and 
ruling  themselves,  is  in  general  felt  as  insupportable  by 
mankind.     It  is  in  a  sovereign  only,  to  whom  it  descends 
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by  birthright,  that  it  can  be  tolerated.     In  any  other,  it    chap. 
produces  such  a  mortification  of  self-love  to  others  as  ere     ^^^' 
long  ends  in  a  storm,  by  which  the  obnoxious  benefactor     i7io. 
of  his  country  is  overthrown. 

Miltiades  and  Tbemistocles  in  Greece,  Scipio  and 
Csesar  in  Rome,  fell  successive  sacrifices  to  this  feeling :  Panu^ 
Cromwell  escaped  the  ruin  with  which  it  is  fraught  only  ?n^i£i« 
by  a  fortunate  death ;  Napoleon,  by  turning  the  selfish 
passions  of  the  people  loose  upon  foreign  countries.  The 
moment  he  ceased  to  feed  the  public  desires  by  continued 
triumphs  was  the  commencement  of  his  fall ;  he  has  told 
us  so  himself  a  hundred  times.  Wellington  escaped  it 
only  by  being  clear  of  political  power  when  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  :  his  unpopularity  in  1831,  and 
narrow  escape  from  death  in  the  streets  of  London  on 
June  18,  1832,  may  show  us  how  speedily  his  power 
would  have  been  shattered,  if,  like  Mariborough,  he  had 
attempted  to  combine  the  functions  of  prime-minister 
and  commander-in-chief;  if  he  had  united  the  influence 
of  Mr  Pitt  to  the  glory  of  the  Peninsular  triumphs. 
Men  can  bear,  though  generally  with  some  degree  of 
impatience,  a  long  career  of  military  greatness  in  their 
generals,  for  it  is  gained  over  their  enemies ;  but  they 
never  can  tolerate  for  any  length  of  time,  in  any  but  a 
crowned  head,  civil  power  in  their  rulers,  for  it  is  exer- 
cised over  themselves.  A  combination  of  the  two  is 
speedily  felt  as  insupportable. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

INVASION  OP  RUSSIA  BY  0HABLE8  XU. — HIS  DEFEAT  AT  PULTOWA  BY 
THE  OZAB  PETER.— HIS  GHARACTER.-~OAHPAIGN  OF  1709  IN  SAVOY 
AND    SPAIN. — CONFERENCE    OF    GERTRUYDENBEBO.— CAMPAIGN    OF 

1710    IN    FLANDERS.  —  MARLBOBOUGH    PASSES    VILLABS'    LINES. 

SIEGES  OF  DOUAI,  BETHUNE,  ST  VENANT,  AND  AIBE. — INCBEASING 
INFLUENCE  OF  HABLEY  AND  THE  TOBIES.— DISMISSAL  OF  GODOLPHIN 
AND  CHANGE  OF  THE  MINISTBY  IN  ENGLAND.— INCBEASING  DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF  MARLBOROUGH'S  SITUATION. 

CHAP.  As  the  War  of  the  Saccession,  and  that  which  a  centuiy 

^"''  after  desolated  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  French 

1709.  Revolution,  were  substantially  waged  for  the  same  ob- 

striki^  ject,  and  divided  the  powers  of  Northern  and  Southern 

twMiS^he  Europe  much  in  the  same  manner,  so  there  was  a  most 
Sa^ioiT  extraordinary  coincidence  in  the  chief  seats  of  war,  and 

the  ReTo^  even  in  the  principal  battles,  on  the  two  occasions.     The 


lation. 


real  object  in  both  was  to  rescue  Europe  from  the  thraldom 
of  French  domination  :  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  only 
came  in  place  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Germany  and  the 
Peninsula  in  both  were  long  the  seat  of  war..  The 
Bourbon  succession  in  Spain  was  as. much  the  object  of 
dread  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  that 
of  Napoleon  was  in  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth.  But 
in  both,  the  decisive  blows  were  struck  in  Flanders ;  and 
the  victorious  march  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  from 
Brussels  to  Paris  in  1815,  not  less  than  the  narrow 
escape  which  Louis  XIV.  made  from  a  similar  invasion 
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in  1 71 1,  proves  the  Trisdom  with  which  Marlborough  and  chap. 
Eugene  acted  in  assailing  France  in  that  quarter,  and  ^^"' 
fixing  the  principal  seat  of  war  in  the  Flemish  plains.  nop. 

As  these  two  great  wars  were  thus  identical  in  their 
objects,  and  the  theatres  where  their  principal  operations  R«mJk«bie 

•     -I  .1  1         ^  •!•  •       coincidence 

were  earned  on,  so  there  was  a  most  extraordmarj  com-  of pwticuur 
cidence  in  many  of  the  principal  battles  bj  which  thej  b^th** 
were  both  illustrated.  The  battle  of  Marengo,  which  in  ^^ 
1800  conquered  Italy  for  France,  and  placed  Napoleon 
on  the  consular  throne,  had  its  exact  counterpart  in  that 
of  Turin,  which  a  century  before  had  consigned  it  to  the 
Austrian  rule.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  in  1812 
rescued  three-fourths  of  Spain  from  French  oppression, 
was  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  Almanza,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Berwick,  a  hundred  years  before,  had  secured 
it  for  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  battle  of  Jena,  which 
in  1806  at  once  crushed  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and 
surrendered  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany  to 
Napoleon,  was  not  more  decisive  than  that  of  Blenheim, 
which  in  1704  at  one  blow  prostrated  Bavaria,  delivered 
all  southern  Germany,  and  hurled  the  French  forces  with 
disgrace  behind  the  Rhine.  The  victory  of  Ramilies  has 
its  counterpart  in  that  of  Austerlitz ;  that  of  Oudenarde 
in  Waterloo.  Scarce  a  parallel  to  the  terrible  struggle 
of  Malplaquet,  followed  by  the  fall  of  Mons,  is  to  be 
found  in  European  history,  till  we  come  down  to  the 
carnage  of  Borodino,  followed  by  the  abandonment  of 
Moscow.  The  siege  of  Lille  alone  stands  forth  in  solitary 
and  unapproachable  grandeur  in  European  warfare.  No 
similar  achievement  was  eflfected  either  by  the  energy  of 
Frederick  or  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 

The  expedition  to  Russia,  which  forms  so  prominent 
and  sublime  a  part  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  was 
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CHAP,    not  without  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  Succession. 
^^^'     Charles  XII.  was  the  predecessor  of  Napoleon  in  the 
1709.     great  assault  on  the  Muscovite  power.     The  identity 
Remf^kabie  betwocn  thcse  two  memorable  expeditions,  with  just  a 
SJ^nv^^  century  between  them,  was  such  that  it  almost  seems 
R^'uby    miraculous.     Both  payed  the  way  for  the  attack  on  the 
xa  ttd    S^^^^  northern  power,  by  the  conquest  of  all  the  lesser 
Napoleon,  gjatcs  iu  their  vicinity ;  both  prepared  long,  and  accumu- 
lated all  their  forces  for  the  decisive  struggle.   The  world 
anticipated  for  both  triumphant  success  in  its  issue.   Both 
brought  to  the  attempt  military  talents  of  the  highest, 
military  glory  of  the  most  commanding  kind.    Both  were 
surrounded  before  they  set  out  by  the  princes  and  diplo- 
matists of  Europe,  anxious  to  secure  their  favour  or 
deprecate  their  wrath;  both  set  out  from  Dresden.     The 
world  in  anxious  suspense,  but  confident  expectation, 
gazed  on  the  steps  of  both  in  the  progress  towards  what 
seemed  the  entire  dominion  of  Eastern  Europe.     Both 
met  with  destruction  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  attempt ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  the  lines  of  the  poet  are 
most  applicable : — 

**  No  joys  to  him  pacific  eceptres  yield ; 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field. 
Behold  surroundiug  kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  some  capitulate  and  some  resign. 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
*  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  tiU  nought  remain. 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Oothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  Polar  sky  I ' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost. 
He  oomes— not  want  and  cold  his  course  delay  ; 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  t 
The  yanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
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Condemned  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait,  CHAP. 

While  ladiee  inteipose  and  slavee  debate.  Yin. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t  

IMd  no  sabverted  empire  mark  his  end  1  1709. 

Did  rival  monarohs  give  the  £ital  wound  1 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  1 

His  fieJl  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand  : 

He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  * 

No  sooner  had  Charles  XII.,  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  and  diplomatic  address  of  Marlborough,  effected  Proad\K>Bi. 
a  pacification  with  the  Emperor  and  the  German  powers,  cwh» 
than  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  East,  and  made  Dre^^, 
serious  preparations  for  his  long-meditated  expedition  b^hu 
against  Russia.     Not  a  doubt  crossed  his  mind  as  to  its  pXid. 
ultimate  success ;  and  his  confidence  was  generally  shared 
by  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe.     He  had  so  long  and 
uniformly  been  yictorious  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
inyincible.     He  had  defeated  at  Narva  sixty  thousand 
Russians  with  nine  thousand  Swedes.     He  had  recently 
dictated,  as  a  conqueror,  from  his  camp  at  Alt-Raustadt, 
near  Leipsic,  a  glorious  peace  to  his  riral,  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  by  which  the  latter  renounced  all  his 
rights  to  that  throne,  and  even  consented  to  deliver  up 
Count  Patkul,  the  ambassador  of  the  Czar  Peter  at  his 
court,  to  his  vengeance,  whom,  with  frightful  barbarity, 
at  which  all  Europe  shuddered,  Charles  had  put  to  death 
like  a  common  murderer  on  the  wheel.    He  had  recently 

''  ^Biograph. 

yisited  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  and  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Univergei. 

*  viii.  193, 

Adolphus,  and  said,  on  leaving  it,  "  I  have  endeavoured  (Chariw 
to  live  like  him  :  perhaps  God  will  accord  to  me  a  death  t»i^- 
like  his."  ^     His  court  at  Dresden  had  resembled  rather  Grand. 
that  of  Timour  the  Tartar  and  Attila,  than  anything 

*  Johnson's  Van^Jty  of  Human  Wi»he$. 
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CHAP,    previously  witnessed  in  European  history  *      Nothing 

^"''     was  seen  like  it,  till  Napoleon,  a  century  after,  set  out 

1709.     from  the  same  capital  on  a  similar  expedition.     No  one 

could  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  success  of  an  enterprise 

undertaken  by  a  monarch  possessed  of  such  resources,  at 

the  head  of  an  army  which  had  never  sustained  a  reverse, 

and  actuated  by  such  ambitious  and  heroic  sentiments. 

Charles  commenced  his  march  from  Dresden  on  the 

6. 

His  march   7th  September  1707,  directing  his  steps  towards  Poland. 

dentoPo-  He  was  at  the  head  of  forty-three  thousand  veteran 

1707.      '  troops,  admirably  disciplined  and  equipped,  and  provided 

with  every  necessary  for  the  most  protracted  campaign, 

from  the  heavy  contributions  they  had  so  long  levied  on 

the  opulent  provinces  of  Saxony.     Six  thousand  men 

were  left  by  the  Swedish  monarch  at  Warsaw  to  defend 

the  crown  of  Stanislaus,  whom,  in  lieu  of  Augustus,  he 

had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland.    With  the  remainder 

of  his  forces  Charles  directed  his  march,  with  fearless 

intrepidity,  into  the  interior  of  Russia.    He  never  thought 

of  his  adversary's  forces :    Alexander  the  Great,  with 

thirty-five  thousand  men,  had  attempted  and  effected  the 

conquest  of  Asia.    He  directed  his  steps  across  Lithuania, 

forced  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  crossed  the  Dnieper 

at  MohihWy  the  scene  of  one  of  the  first  actions  between 

Napoleon  and  the  Russians  in  the  campaign  of  1812, 

Unlvf^Hi/  and,  after  overthrowing  a  body  of  16,000  Russians,  ar- 

toiii— ** "   rived  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smolensko, 

Gnnd.       the  theatre  of  the  first  desperate  battle  between  those 

redoubtable  opponents  in  that  dreadful  contest.^ 

*  "  Charles  XII.  jouiaaut  de  son  sacods  dans  Alt-Ranstadt,  prds  de  Leipsic. 
Les  princee  ProteetanB  de  TEmpire  d*Allemagne  venaient  en  foide,  lui  rendre 
leurs  hommages  et  lui  demander  aa  protection.  Presque  toutes  les  puissanoes 
lui  enyoyaient  dea  ambasaadeura.  L'Empereur  Joaeph  I.  d6fl&rait  ft  aea  to- 
loniU.  Pierre  aucoombait  ft  aea  vuea  ft  regard  de  Pologne." — Voltairb,  Vie 
de  Pierre  le  Orand,  chap.  16. 
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Hitherto  the   Swedes   had  experienced    no  serious    chap. 
opposition  in  their  march;  but  from  the  time  that,  in     ^"^' 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smolensko,  they  entered  the  old     i709. 
territories  of  Red  Russia,  the  case  was  very  diflferent.  incrwiing 
The  terrible  features  of  a   national  war  immediately  ©f  cSdfw 
manifested  themselves.     The  Russians  pursued  the  sys-  "*^"™*^' 
tern  by  which,  a  century  after,  on  the  advice  of  Welling- 
ton, they  defeated  the  invasion  of  Napoleon.      They 
made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  Swedes  in  pitched  battles, 
for  which  they  were  conscious  they  were  unequal,  but 
withdrew  from  the  villages  as  they  approached;  fired 
the  houses,  which,  being  all  built  of  wood,  were  speedily 
reduced  to  ashes;  destroyed  the  mills,  burnt  or  carried 
away  the  grain,  drove  off  the  cattle,  defaced  the  roads, 
and  broke  down  the  bridges.     The  main  body  of  the 
Swedish  army  advanced  without  opposition,  though  very 
slowly,   from   these   obstacles ;    but   an   active   enemy, 
mounted  on  indefatigable  steeds,  hovered  on  its  flanks, 
and  the  foraging  parties  and  detachments  which  they 
sent  out  to  obtain  provisions  were  speedily  assailed  by 
an  enemy  previously  invisible,  but  who  never  failed  to 
make  his  presence  felt  when  an  insulated  party  presented 
an  opportunity  for  attack.     The  old  tactics  of  the  East 
against  the  West  were  again  repeated  for  the  twentieth 
time;  and  the  march  of  Charles  XII.  recalled  the  suffer-  ^Biogra^h. 

f   T\       -  •        m  -i  '  t*   r>t  •-»«■  •        Univ.  Vlii. 

mgs  of  Danus  m  Scythia,  of  Crassus  m  Mesopotamia,  iss.  Coxe's 
or  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  in  Palestine,  of  which  an-  96. 
cient  story  and  modern  romance  have  left  such  graphic 
pictures.^  * 

Meanwhile  the  Czar,  while  he  avoided  any  serious 

*  The  Marlborough  Paptrt  contain  several  vevy  interesting  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborongh  from  Count  Piper,  in  which  he  details  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Charles  XXL  through  the  western  provinces  of  Muscovj,  in  his  march 
towards  the  Ukraine.  He  describes  the  general  consternation  of  the  Russians, 
their  abandonment  of  their  homes,  the  voluntaiy  conflagration  of  their  towns 
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CHAP,    action,  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  invader  at  a  little 
^"^-     distance  with  a  large   army ;   and   this  circumstance, 
1709.     joined  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  his  march  from 
charL  di-  ^^6  deyastation  of  the  country  and  flight  of  the  inhabit- 
JJ^^     ants,  induced  Charles  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  propo- 
to  j^^"*  sitions  of  Mazeppa,  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  who  ofiered 
Maaeppa.    j^^  j^jg  alliance  and  the  support  of  his  people.     He 
never  doubted  of  success  when  his  veteran  Swedes  were 
supported  by  twenty  thousand  light  horse,  whom  the 
Cossack  chief  could  bring  into  the  field.     Thither,  ac- 
cordingly, Charles  directed  his  steps,  and,  crossing  the 
Dnieper,  he  plunged  into  the  boundless  and  desolate 
plains  of  the  Ukraine.     Infinite  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  course  of  the  march,  which  took  up  a  very 
long  time;  and  when  at  length  Mazeppa  did  make  his 
appearance,  in  September  1708,  it  was  with  two  regi- 
ments instead  of  twenty  thousand  men.     In  efiect,  he 
had  raised  eighteen  thousand,  who  joined  his  standard, 
thinking  they  were  to  combat  for  the  Czar;  but  no 
Vie  da  ^    sooner  did  they  learn  that  they  were  to  join  the  King 
i7?Bio^    of  Sweden  than  all  the  rest  abandoned  their  colours,  and 
19a '        returned  home,  resolved  not  to  be   treacherous  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  given  them  no  cause  of  ofience.^ 
Meanwhile  a  still  more  serious  disaster  befell  the 
Defeat  of    Swcdish  mouarch.     His  ammunition  and  stores  of  every 
and^ptora  kiud  haviug  been  exhausted  by  his  long  marches  and 
▼07/s^t   protracted  residence,  now  extending  to  above  a  year 
in  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  a  great  convoy  was  with 
infinite  pains  collected  in  Lithuania,  and  intrusted  to 
the  Swedish  general,  Levenhaupt,  who  was  at  the  head 

and  yillageB,  and  coDaiders  the  conquest  of  the  country  and  dethronement 
of  the  Czar  as  ineyitable.  These  accounts  resemble  those  given  in  the  bul- 
letins of  Napoleon  of  the  self-sacrifices  of  the  Russians  in  1812. — See  Coxs, 
▼.  96,  note. 
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of  24,000  men,  of  whom  not  a  half  were  Swedish  troops,  chap. 
Charles,  disappointed  in  the  supplies  he  expected  from  ^^"' 
Mazeppa,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  from  want  i709. 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  sent  the  most  urgent 
orders  to  his  lieutenant  to  hasten  his  march.  But 
these  orders  arriyed  too  late  to  arert  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  The  Czar,  intent  on  intercepting  this  important 
couYoy,  upon  the  safe  arrival  of  which  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  and  the  fate  of  his  crown  depended,  collected 
a  powerful  army  of  thirty  thousand  combatants,  with 
which  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral. He  permitted  him,  with  the  huge  convoy  which  he 
conducted,  to  pass  the  Dnieper  without  molestation, 
but  fell  upon  him  when  his  unwieldy  column  was  in- 
volved in  the  extensive  marshes  which  adjoin  the  tribu- 
tary streams  that,  from  the  eastward,  flow  into  that 
noble  river.  The  Swedes  fought  with  their  usual  gal- 
lantry, and,  during  four  days  that  the  conflict  lasted, 
were  never  entirely  broken.  But  the  perseverance  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  skill  of  the  Czar,  at  length  triumphed, 
and  inflicted  on  their  opponents  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
aster. By  almost  incredible  exertions  of  valour,  Leven- 
haupt,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  through,  and  joined  Charles;  but  he  lost  8000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  950  prisoners,  17  guns,  andvie^dT' 
45  standards;  and,  what  was  a  still  greater  disaster,  irr^o^! 
the  whole  precious  convoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  19^"^"  ^'* 
Russians.^ 

Charles,  though  grievously  afiected  by  this  disaster, 
was  not  dismayed.     Having  collected  25,000  men  from  March  of 
the  remains  of  his  own  army,  the  wreck  of  Levenhaupt's  to^dh 
force,  and  the   trifling  reinforcements  brought  up  by  noOtos. 
Mazeppa,  he  passed  the  Desna,  and  in  the  commence- 
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CHAP,  ment  of  winter  began  his  advance  towards  Moscow.  No 
^"'-  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  march,  or 
1709,  the  suflFerings  which  the  soldiers  underwent  in  the  coarse 
of  it.  Charles,  however,  still  persevered,  and  stifled  everj 
complaint  by  sharing  the  fare,  enduring  the  hardships, 
and  facing  the  dangers  of  the  meanest  soldier  in  his 
army.  Animated  by  this  example,  the  troops  struggled 
on  with  heroic  resolution;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
was  not  the  less  severely  felt  by  their  exhausted  frames. 
In  the  month  of  December  the  thermometer  fell  to  20^ 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  under  this  terrible  cold 
above  two  thousand  of  his  men,  almost  all  destitute  of 
any  adequate  clothing,  perished  in  a  few  days.  In  vain 
the  Chancellor  Piper  conjured  him  to  halt,  to  fortify 
himself  in  some  town  of  the  Ukraine,  or  to  recross  the 
J  Desna,  and  seek  refuge  in  Poland.     Charles  replied, 

No'benr  ii.  tijat  to  do  so  would  be  to  fly  before  the  Czar ;  that  he 
taire;8  Vie  was  uot  the  man  to  yield  to  difficulty ;  that  the  weather 
c.  17.    '    would  soon  become  milder;  and  that  they  must  con- 
tinue their  march  to  Moscow.^ 

Animated   by  the  heroic   spirit  of  their  chief,  the 
After  i      Swedes,  like   the  Macedonians  of  old,  followed   their 

thouBMid 

^pdehi^s,   beloved  king  through  difficulties  which,  to  any  other 
at  Puitowa,  troops,  would  havc  been  deemed  insurmountable.   Driven 

Jane  1709.  * 

in  diflerent,  and  often  opposite  directions,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  subsistence,  they  advanced  at  one  period 
towards  the  south-east,  as  far  as  the  western  end  of  the 
great  central  ridge  which  separates  the  Nogais  Tartars 
from  the  Cossacks  of  Tanais.  It  is  on  the  east  of  those 
mountains  that  the  altars  which  mark  the  extreme  limits 
of  Alexander  the  Great's  conquests  in  Asia  still  remain. 
He  was  there  joined  by  some  thousand  Zaporavians, 
whom  he  embodied  into  two  regiments.     Aided  by  this 


i 
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reinforcement,  he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  small  town    chap. 
situated  on  the  river  Vorskla,  in  -which  there  were  con-     ^"^' 
siderable  supplies  of  provisions,  and  which  might  serve     i709. 
as  a  base  for  operations  in  the  direction  of  Moscow.   No 
sooner  did  Peter  hear  that  this  town  was  besieged  than 
he  collected  all  his  forces,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  for  the  most  part  well-disciplined 
veterans,  accompanied  by  a  plentiful  train  of  artillery,  viVdT 
to  attack  the  Swedish  king,  whose  troops  were  now  17.  Bio|r. 
reduced  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  sickuess,  and  the  194. ' 
sword,  to  twenty-four  thousand  men.^ 

The  Czar  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultowa 
on  the  15th  June,  and  took  post  at  a  little  distance  Tn^ 
from  Charles.     His  first  care  was  to  place  his  cavalry  battle  of 
in  a  position  between  two  woods,  where  it  could  not  Jone  Ts, 
be  outflanked.     His  next,  to  cover  his  infantry  with 
redoubts,  which  might  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
dreaded  assault  of  the  Swedish  soldiers.     For  the  next 
fortnight  nothing  material  occurred  except  some  skir- 
mishes between  the  light  troops  on  either  side,  in  one  of 
which  Charles  was  severely  wounded  by  a  musket-ball 
in  the  foot,  which  confined  him  for  several  days  to  bed, 
and  obliged  him  to  submit  to  a  painful  operation,  which 
he   bore   with   his   wonted   stoicism.      Before   he  was 
recovered,  or  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  he  learned  that 
the  Czar  was  making  preparations  to  attack  him  in  his 
intrenchments.     No  sooner  did  he  obtain  this  intelli- 
gence than  the  spirit  of  the  hero  revived.      He  imme- 
diately ordered  the  troops  to  issue  from  their  camp,  and, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  attack,  made  dispositions  forviede 
himself  assaulting  the  Russian  intrenchments.^     Being  17.  Biog. 
still  unable  to  sit  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  loi ' 
to  share  in  the  dangers  and  glories  of  a  day  which  could 
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OHAP.    not  fail  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Russian  and 
^"'     Swedish  monarchies. 

1709.         Such  was  the  valour  of  the  Swedish  infantry  that  on 
Bftttie  of  the  first  onset  they  carried  two  redoubts ;  and  in  the 
Md  toS   first  tumult  of  success  they  shouted  "  Victory/'     But 
chSlsf   their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.   The  other  redoubts 
lyfef'      were  bravely  defended ;  and  the  Czar,  confident  in  his 
numbers  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  led  them  out  of 
their  intrenchments,  and  the  battle  became  general  in 
the  open  plain.     The  leaders  on  each  side  shared  in  the 
dangers  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  displayed  a  valour 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted  rank.   No  great  manoeuvring 
took  place;  hand  to  hand,  breast  to  breast,  bayonet  to 
bayonet,  they  contended  for  two  hours  with  the  most 
determined  resolution.    The  litter  of  Charles  was  broken 
in  pieces  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  one  of  the  men  who 
carried  it  killed  by  his  side.     He  calmly  ordered  himself 
to  be  put  down,  and  sat  till  a  new  one  was  formed  of  the 
pikes  of  the  soldiers.     The  Czar  had  his  clothes  perfor- 
ated in  several  places  with  musket-balls,  but,  almost  by 
a  miracle,  himself  escaped  unhurt.     At  length,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
three  times  their  own,  were  broken  on  all  sides.      A 
desperate  carnage  took  place,  for  scarce  any  quarter  was 
given.     Nine  thousand  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
three  thousand  prisoners,  chiefly  cavalry,  were  made  in 
the  pursuit  :   the  Russians  only  lost  twelve  hundred 
vie'dT*"  men.     Of  necessity  Charles  was  mounted  on  horseback 
irf^fo^.    in  the  general  flight  from  the  field.     He  bore  the  excru- 
194. '   '    dating  torture  of  his  wound,  and  the  anguish  of  a  defeat 
irreparable  beyond  example,  with  equal  resolution.^ 

Great  as  was  this  disaster,  it  was  shortly  after  followed 
by  another  still  more  overwhelming.     Charles  retreated 
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towards  the  south  with  fourteen   thousand   men,   the    chap. 
remains  of  all  that  had  escaped  from  that  fatal  field.      ^"^' 
Bat  he  was  pursued  by  Prince  MenzikoflT,  at  the  head  of    1709. 
ten  thousand  of  that  light  horse  which,  in   eyery  age,  sonlnder 
haye  proyed  so  formidable  to  the  inyaders  of  the  nomad  tho^i^)^'^ 
plains.     The  Swedes,  keeping  close  together,  contriyed  to  dCT^cTuS?" 
retire  for  some  days  without  experiencing  any  consider-  JIjp*'''^"*^ 
able  disaster ;  but  at  length  they  were  entirely  enyeloped 
by  their  indefatigable  pursuers.      Surrounded  on    all 
sides,  encumbered  with  wounded,  without  either  proyi- 
sions  or  ammunition,  that  proud  infantry,  which  had 
achieyed  so  many  yictories,  and  uniyersally  passed  for 
inyiucible,  was  reduced  to  despair,  and  obliged  to  capitu* 
late.     Fourteen  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms, 
including  the  whole  Zaporayians,  the  last  allies  of  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  who  had  suffered  least  in  the 
battle.     Count  Piper,  the  king's  prime-minister,  Field- 
Marshal  Renschild,  General  Leyenhaupt,  and  all  the 
other  general  officers  of  the  army,  were  included  in  that 
disastrous  capitulation.     Charles,  howeyer,  whom  nothing 
could  subdue,  refused  to  be  included  in  it,  and  made  his 
way  across  the  Dnieper  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
horse — the  poor  remains  of  forty-three  thousand  whom  yie  de 
he  had  led  in  person  from  Saxony,  and  eighteen  thou-  ijTbI^. 
sand  who  had  subsequently  set  out  to  join  him  under  i9iJ'  ^' 
General  Leyenhaupt.^ 

This  decisiye  yictory  at  once  doubled  the  strength  of 
Russia,  and  reduced  Sweden  again  to  its  original  rank  Reflections 
of  a  fourth-rate  power,  from  which  it  had  been  only  eventl'and 
raised  by  the  transcendent  military  abilities  of  Gustayus  ^onedto 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.     Yet  is  it  eyident  that  rough. 
this  terrible  catastrophe,  which  closed  the  military  career 
of  the  latter  conqueror,  and  first  established  Russia  in 
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CHAP,    the  proud  pre-eminence  which  she  has  ever  since  main- 
^"^'     tained,  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  his  own 
1709.     imprudence,  and  his  unfounded  contempt  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  to  combat.     The  opinion  of  Napoleon 
seems  unquestionably  well  founded,  that  his  disasters 
were  owing  to  his  forgetting  the  first  principle  of  military 
science  —  that   of  maintaining  a  connection   with  the 
base  of  operations  ;  and  that  if  he  had  proceeded  more 
methodically,  and  secured  himself  in  Poland  before  he 
advanced  to  Moscow,  he  would  have  proved  successful. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  fault  which  that  great 
man   has  so   clearly  pointed  out  in  the  campaign  of 
Charles,  is  precisely  the  one  into  which  he  himself  fell 
in   his  invasion  of  the   same   country.      Marlborough 
was  much  affected  with  this  total  ruin  of  a  monarch 
who  had  lately  had  such  brilliant  prospects,  and  a  war- 
rior whom  he  knew  personally,  and  highly  esteemed. 
1  Napoleon  But  ho  was  too  sagacious  not  to  see  that  his  undue 
iiL  172-174.  contempt  of  his  enemies   had  been  the   cause   of  all 
97,^98.^'     his  misfortunes,  and  that  his  imprudence  had  been  his 
ruin.^  * 

Peter  the  Great,  who  gained  this  astonishing  and 
cfaanc'ter    decisivc  succcss,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
the  Gh^    vho  ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.     He 
ofRuMBiH.    ^^  nothing  by  halves.     For  good  or  for  evil  he  was 
gigantic.     Vigour  seems  to  have  been  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind  ;  but  it  was  often  fearfully  disfigured 
by  passion,  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  misled  by  the 

*  "  If  this  unfortunate  king  had  been  so  well  adviaed  as  to  have  made 
peace  the  beginning  of  this  summer,  he  might  in  a  great  measure  have  influ- 
enced the  peace  between  France  and  the  Allies,  and  made  other  kingdoms 
happy.  I  am  extremely  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  this  young  king. 
His  continued  successes,  and  the  contempt  he  had  of  his  enemies,  have  been 
his  rmjL" --Marlborough  to  Oodolphin,  August  26, 1709 ;  Detp.  ▼.  510. 
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example  of  more  adranced  states.  To  elevate  Russia  chap. 
to  an  exalted  place  among  nations,  and  give  her  the  ^"' 
influence  which  her  vast  extent  and  physical  resources  ^709. 
seemed  to  put  within  her  reach^  was  throughout  life  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  it  to 
an  extent  which  naturally  acquired  for  him  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  mankind.  His  overthrow  of  the 
Strelitzes,  long  the  FrsBtorian  Guards  and  terror  of  the 
Czars  of  Muscovy,  was  effected  with  a  vigour  and  stained 
by  a  cruelty  similar  to  that  with  which  Sultan  M ah- 
moud,  a  century  after,  destroyed  the  Janissaries  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  sight  of  a  young  and  despotic  sove- 
reign leaving  the  glittering  toys  and  real  enjoyments  of 
royalty,  to  labour  in  the  dockyards  of  Saardem  with  his 
own  hands,  and  instruct  his  subjects  in  ship-building  by 
first  teaching  himself,  was  too  striking  and  remarkable 
not  to  excite  universal  attention.  And  when  the  result 
of  this  was  seen, — when  the  Czar  was  found  introducing 
among  his  subjects  the  military  discipline,  naval  archi- 
tecture, nautical  skill,  as  well  as  other  arts  and  warlike 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  in  consequence  long  resisting 
and  at  length  destroying  the  mighty  conqueror  who  had 
so  long  been  the  terror  of  northern  Europe,  the  astonish- 
ment of  men  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  celebrated  as  at 
once  the  Solon  and  Scipio  of  modern  times  ;  and  literary 
servility,  vying  with  disinterested  admiration,  extolled 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  and  benefactors  of  his 
species  who  had  ever  appeared  among  men. 

But  time,   the  great   dispeller  of   illusions,   whose 
mighty  arm  no  individual  greatness,  how  great  soever.  His  er^n, 
can  long  withstand,  has  begun  to  abate  much  of  this  co-  Aon  i^^- 
lossal  reputation.     His  temper  was  violent  in  the  ex-  "* 
treme  ;  frequent  acts  of  hideous  cruelty,  and  occasional 
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CHAP,  oppression,  signalised  his  reign :  he  was  often  im- 
^^"'  peUed,  by  ill-directed  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  his 
1709.  people,  into  measures  which  in  reality  and  in  the  end 
retarded  their  improvement.  At  one  time  he  coald 
subject,  on  mere  suspicion,  his  most  faithful  servants  to 
the  most  cruel  tortures  ;  at  another,  destroy  a  splendid 
mirror  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of  passion.  He  was 
thoroughly  despotic,  and  could  tolerate  no  opposition, 
on  any  grounds,  to  his  will.  The  destruction  of  the 
Strelitzes,  or  Praetorian  Guards  of  the  capital,  was  a 
frightful  act  of  severity ;  but  it  was  unavoidable,  and 
was  attended  with  as  much  good  in  the  end  as  it  was 
executed  with  courage  in  the  beginning.  But  many  of 
his  other  acts  of  gigantic  despotism  had  not  a  similar 
excuse.  More  than  any  other  man,  he  did  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it.  He  impelled  his  people,  as  he 
thought,  to  civilisation,  though,  while  launching  into  the 
stream,  hundreds  of  thousands  perished  in  the  waves. 
"  Peter  the  Great,*'  says  Mackintosh,  "  did  not  civi- 
lise Russia  :  that  undertaking  was  beyond  his  genius, 
great  as  it  was  ;  he  only  gave  the  Russians  the  art  of 
civilised  war."  The  truth  was,  he  attempted  what 
was  altogether  impracticable.  No  one  man  can  at 
once  civilise  a  nation :  he  can  only  put  it  in  the  way 
of  civilisation.  To  complete  the  fabric  must  be  the 
work  of  continued  effort  and  sustained  industry  during 
many  successive  generations.  That  Peter  failed  in 
raising  his  people  to  a  level  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  in  refinement  and  industry,  is  no  reproach  to 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so  in  less  than  several 
centuries.  The  real  particular  in  which  he  erred  was, 
that  he  departed  from  the  national  spirit,  that  he  tore  up 
the  national  institutions^  and  violated  in  numerous  in- 
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stances  the  strongest  national  feelings.     He  clothed  his  chap. 

court  and  capital  in  European  dresses ;  but  men  do  not  ^"'' 

put  off  old  feelings  with  the  costume  of  their  fathers.  ^7o.<). 
Peter's  civilisation  extended  no  further  than  the  sur- 

17. 

face.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  an  extraordinary  degree  bmi  ehar- 
of  discipline  in  his  army,  and  the  appearance  of  con-  changes. 
siderable  refinement  among  his  courtiers.  He  effected 
no  material  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  by  endeayouring  to  force  them  at  once  up  to 
a  level  with  the  states  of  Western  Europe,  he  not  only 
rendered  his  goyemment  unpopular  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation, but  also  prevented  his  improvements  from  pene- 
trating the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  his  efforts  to 
construct  a  European  capital  in  the  marshes  of  Livonia, 
he  was  in  the  end  successful ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  who 
perished  in  the  attempt.  His  genius  was  vast,  but  it 
was  after  the  manner  of  the  Orientals  rather  than  the 
Europeans.  Cheops  raising  the  pyramids  from  the  toil 
and  sweat  of  generations  of  captives  was  the  emblem 
and  prototype  of  his  government.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  It  is  easier  to  remodel  an  army  than  change 
a  nation ;  and  the  celebrated  hon-mot  of  Diderot,  that 
the  Russians  were  "  rotten  before  they  were  ripe,''  is  too 
happy  an  expression,  indicating  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
introduce  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  civilisation  among 
an  unlettered  people.  To  this  day  the  civilisation  of 
Russia  has  never  descended  below  the  higher  ranks  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  really  patriotic  Czars  who  have 
since  wielded  the  Muscovite  sceptre — Alexander  and 
Nicholas — ^have  been  mainly  in  abandoning  the  fictitious 
career  into  which  Peter  turned  the  people,  and  the 
reviving  with  the  old  institutions  the  true  spirit  and 
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CHAP,    inherent  aspirations  of  the  nation.    The  immense  though 
^^"'     less  obtrusive   success   with   which    their  efforts   have 
1709.     been  attended,  and  the  gradual  though  still  slow  descent 
of  civilisation  and  improvement  through  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  have  proceeded.      Possibly  Russia  is  yet 
destined  to  afford  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
Montesquieu's  maxim,  that  no  nation  ever  yet  rose  to 
durable  greatness  but  through  institutions  in  harmony 
with  its  spirit.      Yet  was  Peter's  attempt,  though  in 
many  respects  a  mistaken,  a  great  and  glorious  one  :  it 
was  the  effort  of  a  rude  but  lofty  and  magnanimous 
mind,  which  attributes  to  mankind  in  general  that  vigour 
and  ambition  of  which  it  is  itself  conscious.    And  without 
shutting  our  eyes  to  his  many  and  serious  errors,  in  charity 
let  us  hope  that  the  words  of  Peter  on  his  deathbed  have 
been  realised :  "  I  trust  that,  in  respect  of  the  good  I 
have  striven  to  do  my  people,  God  will  pardon  my  sins/' 
The  great  concentration  of  the  forces  on  both  sides 
cunpiagn   in  Flanders  during  the  campaign  of  1709,  rendered  the 
Rhine,  and  opcratious  of  either  feeble  in  other  quarters.      Great 
jaij  29.    '  plans  had  been  formed  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene  for 
a  simultaneous  irruption  into  France  from  the  side  of 
Alsace  and  Piedmont,  with  the  view  of  the  two  invading 
armies  uniting  at  Lyons  at  the  same  time  that  the  grand 
army  moved  direct  from  Flanders  on  Paris  ;   but  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  French  king,  and  still  more  the 
jealousies  and  tardiness  of  the  Allies,  wherever  Marlbo- 
rough was  not  in  person  to  allay  them,  rendered  them 
abortive.     So  slow  were  the  movements  of  the  German 
princes  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  that,  before  any  consider- 
able force  could  be  collected  to  threaten  Alsace,  a  strong 
body  of  men  had  been  assembled  under  Marshal  d'Har- 
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court  to  defend  the  lines  of  Lauterburg,  and  cover  that  chap. 
province.  Want  of  money,  and  the  usual  jealousies  of  ^"'' 
the  northern  states  of  Germany,  long  delayed  the  march  i709. 
of  the  contingents  of  Hanover  and  other  powers.  But 
at  length  they  arrived  in  the  end  of  July,  and  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  of  success  ;  for  while  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  occupied  the  attention  of  Marshal  d'Har- 
court  by  a  feigned  attack  on  his  lines  of  Lauterburg, 
Count  Merci  led  a  chosen  body  of  six  thousand  men,  by 
forced  and  secret  marches,  by  Basle  into  Alsace,  where 
he  intrenched  himself  near  Neuburg,  on  the  Rhine, 
directly  in  their  rear.  But,  the  latter  officer  having 
detached  seven  thousand  to  watch  them.  Count  Merci 
imprudently  left  his  intrenchments,  and  met  his  anta- 
gonist in  the  open  plain.  The  result  was,  that,  after  a 
sharp  action,  he  was  totally  defeated,  and  driven  across 
the  Rhine  with  the  loss  of  half  his  army.  This  disaster 
put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  the  invasion  of  Franche- 

1  Hiat.  Mil 

Comt^  and  rendered  abortive  the  operations  in  Pied- ix.  227-235. 
mont  by  the  discord  it  produced  between  the  cabinet  83*w.^' 
of  Vienna  and  that  of  Turin.^ 

In  conformity  with  the  concerted  plan  of  operations, 
Victor  Amadeus  made  active  preparations  for  commencing  op«rationB 
hostilities  on  the  side  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  a  con-  monCand 
siderable   Austrian   force,   under   Marshal   Daun,   was  tive^Luu. 
assembled  to  co-operate  with  it.      But  here  again  the 
discord  between  the  two  courts  intervened  with  fatal 
effect  to  mar  the  operations  of  the  armies.     The  Duke 
of  Savoy  refused  to  move  his  troops  till  he  had  received 
the  investiture  of  the  Vigenavaisin,  stipulated  for  him 
by  the  treaty  of  1703  ;   which  the  Emperor  declined 
granting,  on  the  plea  that  he  included  in  it  nine  villages 
which  did  not  belong  to  it,  but  were  fiefs  of  the  Empire ! 
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CHAP.  On  such  miserable  disputes  did  eyents  hinge  in  the  south 
^^"'  of  Europe,  on  which  the  issue  of  the  war  was  in  a  great 
1709.  degree  dependent.  Louis  XIV.  took  advantage  of  this 
schism  to  make  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  through 
his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  offering  him  the  most 
advantageous  terms  if  he  would  consent  to  a  separate 
accommodation,  and  representing  the  impolicy  of  his 
continuing  in  an  alliance  the  object  of  which  was  to 
expel  his  own  daughter  from  her  throne.  These  repre- 
sentations produced  a  considerable  effect :  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  remained  at  Turin  in  a  state  of  such  anxiety  and 
discontent  that  it  preyed  upon  his  health,  and  brought 
on  an  alarming  fever.  In  consequence  of  these  causes 
the  campaign  was  not  opened  till  the  middle  of  August ; 
and  Marshal  Daun,  who  commanded  the  invaders,  then 
found  the  Duke  of  Berwick  so  strongly  posted,  in  a 
position  covering  Brian9on,  that  he  could  not  force  the 
passage  into  Dauphin^  ;  and  soon  after,  having  heard 
of  the  defeat  of  Count  Merci,  he  retired  into  Piedmont, 
86, 87.'  '  having  obtained  no  other  advantage,  in  a  campaign  from 
Mem.  156.  which  such  mifi^htv  results  were  expected,  but  the  capture 

159-edit.        ^     ,  .n.  /.     A  .  .  1  ,  . 

Petitot.      of  the  trifling  post  of  Anneci,  garrisoned  by  sixty  men, 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Alps !  ^ 

The  war  in  Spain  assumed  a  new  and  much  more 

20. 

Affairs' of    alarming  aspect  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  contest 

i^?in-    having  become  a  national    one,    and    of   the  ardour 

^ttodiment  displayed  by  the  Castilians  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbon 

tiiuns  to     dynasty.     A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the  feelings 

*  '^*       of  the  Spaniards  towards  that  family.     They  had  come 

to  regard  the  war  as  a  national  one  on  their  part — the 

Austrians  as  intruders ;  and  the  national  independence 

as  wound  up  with  the  support  of  the  throne  of  Philip. 

The  English  were  disliked  as  haughty  heretics  ;   the 
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Grermans  as  rapacious  and  insultiDg  foreigners.      The    ohap. 
Duke  of  Anjou  increased  these  farourable  dispositions     ^"'' 
by  the  magnanimous  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  the     '7<^^- 
misfortunes  of  his  house,  and  the  courage  vith  which  he 
threw  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  to  presenre 
the  national  independence.     He  declared  he  would  tinge 
the  soil  of  his  beloved  Castile  with  his  own  blood  rather 
than  resign  his  crown  at  the  dictation  of  insulting  foes» 
or  even  the  command  of  his  own  grandfather.     At  the 
same  time  he  promised  to  dismiss  his  French  counsellors, 
and  be  directed  entirely  by  native  Spaniards.    The  effect 
of  these  judicious  measures  was  immense.     A  national 
spirit  was  roused ;  the  generous  flame  pervaded  every 
breast.     In  a  grand  assembly  of  the  Castilian  and  An- 
dalusian  nobles  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
would  not  permit  their  monarchy  to  be  parcelled  out  by 
England  and  Holland  ;  and  that  if  France  could  no 
longer  furnish  the  requisite  assistance,  they  would  rise  as 
one  man,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  its 
defence.     Nor  did  their  actions  belie  these  magnanimous 
resolutions.     Levies  of  men  were  ordered,  and  obeyed  i  coze-. 
with  alacrity ;  contributions  of  plate  and  jewels  poured  Bovbon  in 
in  ;  the  priests  and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  rousing  stPhlnoDei 
the  national  spirit ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that,  coxe^i 
without  the  aid  of  an  overwhelming  foreign  force,  it  would  90^^91.  ^' 
be  impossible  to  dispossess  Philip  of  the  crown  of  Spain.^ 
Encouraged  by  these  powerful  demonstrations  of  na- 
tional support,  Philip  assumed  a  new  and  more  indepen-  indepeVi- 
dent  position  at  the  conferences  in  Holland.     No  longer  dfgniSlSd 
sheltering  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  his  grandfather,  .umed^»y 
he  appointed  the  Duke  of  Alva  his  plenipotentiary  at  theV^otia- 
the  Hague,  and  publicly  protested  against  the  dismem-  n^'^ 
berment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     As  a  further  proof 
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oHAP.    of  his  independence,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke 

^^"*     of  Marlborough,  which  the  latter  received  while  engaged 

1709.     in  the  siege  of  Toumay,  professing  his  willingness  to 

enter  into   any   reasonable  terms   of    accommodation, 

consistent  with   the  independence  of   Spain.      These 

independent  and  yigorous  steps  gaye  Louis  a  colour  for 

representing  that  he  was  inadequate  to  the  dethronement 

1  St  Phiiii).  of  his  grandson,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  with- 

Goxe—    '  draw  his  s^arrisons,  which  was  only  partially  done.     At 

Bourbon, e.  the  samo   time   he  pnvately  conveyed  to  Fhilip   nis 

Coxe^B    '  admiration  of  his  spirited  conduct  in  determining  to 

89, W/'    defend  his  crown  to  the  last  extremity,  and  promised 

never  to  desert  him.^ 

The  effect  of  these  measures  speedily  appeared  in  the 

Operation!  military  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  which  were  reduced 

ud  ^uTe  almost  to  a  nullity  during  this  year.     In  Catalonia  the 

frontuir!*"  alUcd  forccs  were  inferior  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they 

were  compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive — the  only 

operation  of  importance  being  an  attack  on  Balaguer, 

which  Stahremberg  took  with  three  battalions  in  presence 

of  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders.      Philip  was 

consoled  for  this  check  by  the  fall  of  Figueras,  and  the 

surprise  of  an  Austrian  camp  under  the  walls  of  Gerona, 

which  were  effected  with  equal  skill  and  success  by  an 

irruption  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles  into  the  northern 

90-93.*'  ^'    provinces  of  Catalonia,  with  a  small  French  force  from 

Roussillon.^ 

On  the  side  of  Portugal  the  campaign  opened  with 
operatjons  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  success,  by  the  advance  of 


on  the  Por- 
tuguese 
frontier. 


the  United  British  and  Portuguese  forces,  under  Lord 
Galway  and  the  Marquis  de  Frontera,  across  the 
Alentejo,  towards  the  Caya  river,  with  a  view  to  under- 
taking the  siege  of  Badajoz.     But  the  troops  whom  they 
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led  were  not  the  same  as  those  which  a  century  after,    ohap. 
under  Wellington  in  the  same  country,  achieved  such     ^"'- 
glorious  triumphs.     In  an  action  which  took  place  on     no9. 
the  banks  of  the  Caya,  the  Portuguese  horse,  as  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  took  to  flight,  and  left  the  infantry  on 
their  left  flank  wholly  uncovered.     The  result  was,  that, 
although  the  foot-soldiers  made  the  most  gallant  defence, 
yet  they  were  compelled  to  retreat;  and  two  British 
battalions,  whom  Lord  Galway  brought  up  to  stem  the 
flood  of  disaster,  were,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoners.     This  check,  though  not 
serious,  had  the  effect  of  disorganising  the  whole  cam- ix,  892, 393. 
paign,  which  was  converted  into  one  of  a  merely  defen-  91.94.  " 
sive  character  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.^ 

These  repeated  defeats  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their 
almost  uniform  bad  conduct  in  action,  inspired  Marlbo-  Marib<!. 
rough  with  the  most  desponding  views  as  to  any  further  n^oS  on  X 
use  which  could  be  made  of  these  auxiliaries  in  then^' 
Peninsula.     He  accordingly  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
represented  to  the  British  government  the  impolicy  of 
raising  any  additional  levies  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
necessity  for  relying  entirely  on  the  operations  of  veteran 
German  or  English  troops.*    "  With  their  aid,"'  said  he, 
*^  I  do  not  see  how  the  war  could  last  six  months,  con- 
sidering the  troops  we  already  have  in  Spain,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  French  must  be  recalled"     For 
future  hostilities  he  deemed  an  entire  change  of  system 
necessary.     He  considered  it  a  waste  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  limit  the  operations  to  a  few  frontier  provinces 

*  "  The  Bcheme  of  raising  six  additional  regiments,"  says  he,  "  can  never 
be  depended  upon,  nor  be  of  any  use,  but  for  the  subsisting  of  a  few  French 
officers  ;  nor  I  believe  was  it  ever  heard  of  before,  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
raising  new  troops  at  the  end  of  a  war.** — MaHbarough  to  Godolphin,  July  1, 
1709  ;  CoxB,  V.  93. 
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CHAP,  or  fortresses,  but  recommended  the  most  active  measures 

^"''  for  collecting  a  powerful  force  on  both  sides  of  the  Pen- 

1709.  insula,  and  advancing  with  their  united  mass  to  Madrid. 

1  Maribo-  "  If  one-half  of  the  money  spent  on  this  campaign/^  said 

rouffli  to 

Godoiphin,  he,  "  in  raising  new  troops,  had  been  employed  in  hiring 

Angu«t26,  old  ones — ^that  might  have  been  of  use ;  and  you  may  de- 

▼.  sd-96^^'  pend  upon  it,  the  Portuguese  have  been  too  often  beaten 

this  war  to  do  anything  that  may  be  vigorous."^ 

During  the  year  1709,  the  splendid  offer  of  the 
The  goVern- government  of  the  Netherlands  was  again  repeatedly 
Neiherian<L  urged  by  Charlcs  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
f^^b^  constantly  rejected  by  him,  from  the  same  noble  and 
roaghT  disinterested  desire  of  avoiding  giving  umbrage  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  He  had  also  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  part  to  play  in  mediating  between  the  Dutch 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  :  for  while  the 
former  aimed  at  securing  to  themselves  a  strong  barrier 
and  large  accession  of  territory  in  the  Netherlands  at 
the  expense  of  Charles,  they  opposed  strenuously  the 
proposed  cession  of  Minorca  to  England,  as  injurious  to 
their  commercial  interests.  Nor  was  there  less  difficulty 
in  holding  together  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
for  warlike  operations  ;  for  the  cabinets,  as  well  as  their 
subjects,  were  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  war,  and 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  impelled  by  that  urgent 
necessity  which  forced  Louis  to  make  such  extraordinary 
efforts.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  particular,  at  the  dose 
of  the  campaign,  renewed  as  usual  his  complaints  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  his 

•  Marlbo- 

rough  to     interests  at  the  Hague  ;  and  not  only  threatened  to 

Godoiphin,  O        *  J 

i>ec.  21,     withdraw  his  troops,  but  even  to  listen  to  separate  over- 

V.  91-ioj.    tures  from  France.^    Marlborough  exerted  himself  to  the 

utmost,  and  with  his  wonted  success,  to  heal  this  alarm- 
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ing  schism.     At  his  request,  Baron  Grumbkow  was  sent    chap. 
to  the  Hague  ;  and  a  sketch  of  a  letter  containing  new     ^"'' 
offers  was  drawn  up  by  the  English  general,  which  was     1709. 
sent  to  Queen  Anne,  copied  by  her,  and- transmitted  to 
Berlin,  with  many  flattering  assurances.     This  had  the 
effect  of  retaining  the  wayward  king  in  the  alliance. 
The  total  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  threat- 

no 

ened  to  produce-  a  defection  still  more  alarming  in  the  New  e^n- 
ranks  of  the  Grand  Alliance.     No  sooner  had  this  event  th^'^^^ 
become  known  than  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  borongh^k' 
northern  powers  of  Germany  with  Denmark  and  Russia,  gardfng  it. 
not  only  to  recover  the  territories  they  had  lost  by  the 
King  of  Sweden's  conquests,  but  to  divide  his  whole 
dominions  between  them.     The  King  of  Denmark  made 
preparations    for    invading    the   western   provinces  of 
Sweden.     King  Augustus  set  out  from  Dresden  to  re- 
gain his  lost  dominions  in  Poland  ;  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  joined  the  alliance,  with  the  view  of  securing  to 
himself  Pomerania  as  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  fallen 
lion.     Marlborough,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  instantly 
foresaw  the  danger  of  such  an  alliance,  not  only  to  the 
general  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  to  his  own  army 
in  particular,  from  the  recall  to  which  it  would  lead  ofiCoxe,y. 
some  of  the  best  veteran  troops  in  his  army.    He  accord-  M^ibo- 
ingly  explained  his  views  to  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  o^oiDhin, 
who  entirely  concurred  in  them,  and  by  their  united  jtos.   ' 
efforts  the  threatened  danger  was  averted,  i* 

*  "  If  King  Augustus  marches  for  Poland,  yon  cannot  doubt  its  being  con- 
certed between  the  three  kings, — so  that  the  Queen,  in  my  poor  opinion,  should 
be  rery  careful  of  what  steps  she  takes  ;  for  we  have  in  this  army  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  men  which  belong  to  these  princes ;  and  should  they  with- 
draw their  troops,  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and  Holstein  would  be  obliged 
to  do  the  same,  which  are  twenty  thousand  more.  I  need  not  say  what  con- 
sequence this  would  have  for  the  advantage  of  France ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
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CHAP.        The  conferences  formerly  held  at  the  Hague  were 
^"'     renewed  in  the  spring  of  1710  at  Gertruydenberg,  in 
1710.     Holland — which  became  famous  in  history  by  the  final 
Commenoe-  Hipturc  of  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  which 
^nfereoce^  thcu  took  placc.     Vehement  contests  ensued  from  the 
denbew?^"  vcry  first,  not  only  between  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
^         '  opposite  sides,  but  between  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers  themselves.      Indeed,  the  divisions  among  the 
latter  had  now  become  so  serious,  as  not  only  to  threaten 
^  the  continuance  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  but  to  render 
abortive  all  hopes  of  peace,  from  the  hopes  they  nourished 
in  the  breasts  of  the  French  ministers,  to  whom  these 
divisions  were  fully  known.     The  negotiations,  however, 
still  went  on  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  his 
influence  at  court,   Marlborough   again   found  himself 
practically  involved  in  these  attempts  to  bring  about 
peace,  over  which,  however,  he  had  ceased  to  have  any 
real  control.     Still  exposed  to  the  blasting  imputation 
of  seeking  to  prolong  the  war  for  his  own  private  pur- 
poses, he  was  in  realijby  doing  his  utmost  to  terminate  it. 
As  the  negotiation  with  the  ostensible  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  different  courts  was  at  an  end — though  Louis  still 
continued  to  make  private  overtures  to  the  Dutch,  in  the 
hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  confederacy — Marlbo- 
rough took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  endeavour 
to  effect  an  accommodation.     At  his  request  the  Dutch 
agent,  Petcum,  had  again  repaired  to  Paris  in  the  end  of 
1 709,  to  resume  the  negotiation  ;  and  the  Marlborough 

do  all  you  can  for  preventing  the  loss  of  these  troope.  The  Pensioner  has 
asked  my  opinion  on  this  a£fair,  which  I  have  given  him — That  our  first  and 
principal  care  should  be  to  oblige  these  princes  not  to  recall  their  troopi,  and 
afterwards  to  concert  what  measures  are  best  to  be  taken ;  but  not  to  be 
hasty  in  taking  a  resolution."— 3far26orotf^^  to  Godofphin,  Nov.  21,  1709 ; 
CoXM,  V.  99. 
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Papers  contain  numerous  letters  from  him  to  the  Duke,    chap. 
detailing  the  progress  of  the  overtures.     On  the  very     ^^"' 
day  after  Marlborough's  arrival  at  the  Hague,  the  pleni-     i7io. 
potentiaries  made  their  report  of  the  issue  of  the  over- 
tures ;  but  the  views  of  the  parties  were  still  so  much  at 
variance  that  it  was  evident  no  hopes  of  peace  could  be 
entertained.     Louis  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  ^  M«ribo- 

•'  •  •'  rough  to 

submit  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  Allies,  which  EariofSiiii- 

derland, 

went  to  strip  him  of  nearly  all  his  conquests ;  and  the  not.  s, 
different  powers  of  the  confederacy  were  each  set  upon  $▼•  647. 
turning  the  general  success  of  the  alliance  to  their  own  m-ied! 
private  advantage.^ 

Zinzendorf,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  insisted  that  not 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy  Rigorou 
should  be  ceded  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  Aiiiea. 
and  declared  the  resolution  of  his  Imperial  master  to 
perish  with  arms  in  his  hands,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
partition  which  would  lead  to  his  inevitable  ruin.  King 
Charles  expressed  the  same  determination,  and  contended 
further  for  the  cession  of  Roussillon,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  Spain  since  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of 
,  Sicily  from  the  spoils  of  the  fallen  monarch,  was  equally  ^ 
obstinate  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Godolphin, 
Somers,  and  the  Dutch  Pensionary,  inclined  to  peace, 
and  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  the  cession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  to  Louis ;  and  Marlborough  gave  this  his 
entire  support,  provided  the  evacuation  of  Spain,  the »  ^. 
great  object  of  the  war,  could  be  secured.  Louis,  on  his 
part,  though  he  still  resisted  all  propositions  tending  to 
make  him  himself  dispossess  his  grandson  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  agreed  to  the  appanage  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  for 
him,  and  promised  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  induce  Philip 
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CHAP,    to  accede  to  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  cede  four  towns 
^"^'     in  Flanders  as  a  security.*     But  all  their  efforts  were 
1710.     in  yain.     The  ambitious  designs  of  Austria  and  Savoy 
prevailed  over  their  pacific  counsels  ;  and  we  have  the 
valuable  authority  of  De  Torcy,  who  in   the   former 
"^   congress  had  accused  the  Duke  of  breaking  off  the  nego- 
tiation, that  in  this  year  the  rupture  was  entirely  owing 
1  Noke  to    to  the  efforts  of  Count  Zinzendorf.     Marlborough,  how- 
Ang.  id,     ever,  never  ceased  to  long  for  a  termination  of  hostilities, 
Lamberki,'   aud  took  the  field  with  a  heavy  heart,  relieved  only  by 
Sxe.  V.'    the  hope  that  one  more  successful  campaign  would  give 
173.'     '    him  what  he  so  ardently  desired — the  rest  consequent 
upon  a  general  peace.^ 

Although  the  opposite  parties  seemed  very  nearly 
coming  to  an  accommodation,  yet  there  was,  in  reality, 
a  serious  and  irreconcilable  difference  between  them, 
which  rendered  it  impossible.     This  was  the  resistance 

•  "  Les  nouveaux'ordres  que  sa  Majeste  envoya  &  see  plenipotentiairea,  les 
autorisaient  k  declarer  en  bod  nom,  qu'elle  feroit  toua  ses  efforts  pour  per- 
suader au  Roi  d'Espagne  de  se  contenter  de  regner  sur  les  lies  de  Sardaigne  et 
de  Sicile,  et  de  odder  pour  le  bien  de  la  pais  la  monarchie  d^Espagne  et  les 
autres  ^tats'soumis  k  cette  couronne." — Ds  Torcy,  Mimoires,  408,  edit.  Petitot 

t  **  I  am  very  sorry  to  teU  you,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  French  looks  as 
if  they  had  no  other  desire  than  that  of  carrying  on  the  war.  I  hope  God 
wiU  bless  this  campaign,  for  I  see  nothing  else  that  can  give  U8  peace  eUker  at 
home  or  abroad.  I  am  so  discouraged  by  everything  I  see,  that  I  have  never, 
during  this  war,  gone  into  the  field  with  so  heavy  a  heart  as  at  this  time.  I 
own  to  you,  that  the  present  humour  in  England  gives  me  a  good  deal  of 
trouble ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  they  should  mend  till  everything 
is  yet  worse." — Marlborough  to  Duchet*  of  Marlborough,  Hague,  April  14, 1710; 
CoxE,  V.  179. 

*  The  chief  design  of  France  is  to  cause  a  division  among  the  Allies.  The 
Imperialists  are  yeiy  desirous  of  making  a  peace  with  France^  upon  the  con- 
dition they  offer  of  giving  four  cautionary  towns  in  this  country ;  and  the 
States-Qeneral  are  positive  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  by  giving  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  a  partage.  I  am  afraid  the  French  are  not  ignorant  of  these 
two  opinions,  by  which  they  are  the  better  able  to  amuse  and  cheat  us.  Lord 
Townsend  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  follow  the  oi-ders  we  shall  receive.** — Marl- 
borough to  €h)dolphin,M9ich.  18,  1710  ;  Ooxe,  v.  173,  174. 
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made  to  including  Spain  in  the  treaty.  Louis  constantlj  ohap. 
affirmed  that  he  could  not  compel  his  grandson  to  era-  ^"^' 
cuate  his  throne ;  that  if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so,  the  i7io. 
Castilian  nobles  would  not  permit  it ;  and  that  all  he  Real  i4a. 
could  do  was  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  garrisons,  and  n^n  of" 
furnish  the  Allies  with  pecuniary  subsidies  to  enable  f^' '^'^*'^ 
them  to  carry  on  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  he 
offered  to  do.  The  allied  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  alleged  that  to  prevent  the  succession  of  a  Bour- 
bon prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  and  to  leave  it  undone  would  be  to  lose  the 
fruit  of  all  its  advantages  ;  that  it  was  incredible  that 
the  French  king,  who  had  put  his  grandson  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  should  not  have  influence  enough  to  make  him 
descend  from  it ;  but  that,  if  he  had  not,  the  only 
course  left  for  them  was  to  continue  the  war  on  the 
frontier  of  Flanders,  and  dictate  the  evacuation  of 
Madrid  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  spirit  evinced 
by  the  Castilian  nobles,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  war 
assuming  a  national  character  in  Spain,  only  rendered  it 
the  more  necessary  to  follow  this  course  ;  for  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  ceasing  else- 
where,  and  being  continued  only  in  the  Peninsula  by  the 
Allies,  the  whole  burden  of  the  contest  would  fall  on  the 
maritime  powers,  by  whom  alone  troops  could  be  con- 
veyed thither.  The  37th  article  of  the  propositions  of 
the  Allies,  on  which  the  negotiation  ultimately  broke  off, 
bore  reference  expressly  to  this  point.*     Marlborough, 

*  The  37Ui  article  was  in  these  terms  : — "  En  cas  que  le  Boi  trte-Chr6tien 
ixicuie  tout  oe  que  a  6t6  dit  ci-deasus,  et  que  la  monarohie  d'Espagne  soit 
rendne  et  o^^  an  Roi  Charles  III.,  comme  il  est  accord^  par  ces  articles, 
dans  le  temp§  atipuU,  on  a  accords  que  la  cessation  d'armes,  entre  lea  arm6es 
des  hautes  parties  en  guexre,  continuera  jusqu'ft  la  conclusion  et  la  ratification 
dea  traitds  depaix  ft  tBore,*' — HUtoire  de  Marlborough,  iii.  178. 
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CHAP,    who  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  a 
^"''     Peninsular  contest,  which  afterwards  made  shipwreck  of 
1710.     the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  was  strenuous  in  his  advice  to 
Government  to  close  with  the  oflTer  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
as  an  appanage  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  conclude 
peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Louis,  provided  Philip 
would  evacuate  the  throne  of  Spain.     But  Zinzendorf, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  strenuously  opposed  any  partition 
rough  to     of  the   Spanish  monarchy  ;    and  the  Whig  ministry, 
ProBsia,      deeming  themselves  secure  of  success,  and  hoping,  in  the 
1710.  Coze,  next  campaign,  to  conquer  Madrid  in  Paris,  supported 
De8.iv.70i.  him,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  their  general,  in  his  pre- 
tensions, and  broke  off  the  negotiation.^^ 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1710  was  concerted  by 
Genend  Marlborough  and  Eugene  on  a  greater  and  more  decisive 
campign*  scalc  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  In  the  Netherlands,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  commence  with  the  siege  of  Douai,  a  large 
and  important  fortress  on  the  Scheldt,  which  was  con- 
nected by  water-communication  even  with  Amsterdam, 
and  admirably  calculated  on  that  account,  as  well  as  its 
great  strength,  to  form  a  base  for  operations,  and  pUice 
d!armes  for  the  invasion  of  France.  When  it  was  sub- 
dued, the  Allies  were  to  direct  their  arms  to  Arras,  the 
last  in  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which  covered  the 
French  frontier  on  the  north,  and  which  would  lay  open 

*  *  During  the  remaining  transactions  of  the  intended  peace,  v>kiisK  wat 
laid  in  all  iU  tUfn  htfwt  the  whole  Cabinet,  Lord-Treasurer,  Lord-President 
Somen,  and  all  other  lords,  did  ever  seem  confident  of  a  peace.  My  awn  dii- 
tnut  wot  90  renuirk€tble  that  I  was  once  perfectly  chid  by  the  Lord-Treasurer 
for  saying,  such  orders  would  be  proper  if  the  French  king  signed  the  prelimi- 
naiy  treaty.  He  resented  my  making  any  question  of  it>  and  said  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  &o.  For  my  part>  nothing  but  seeing  so  great  men  beUeye  it 
could  ever  incline  me  to  think  France  reduced  so  low  as  to  accept  such  con- 
ditions."—Cowpbr's  Diary.    CoxE,  ▼.  171, 172. 
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the  direct  road  to  Paris.     From  thence  the  Allies  were    chap. 
to  advance  to  Calais  and  Abbeville,  which  was  to  be     ^^^ 
aided  bj  an  attack  from  the  coast,  and  which  would     i7io. 
open  the  way  for  supplies  from  Great  Britain.     The 
possession  of  these  fortresses,  giving  the  Allies  a  secure 
base  for  operations  connected  both  with  Holland  and 
England,  would,  it  was  thought,  enable  them  to  threaten 
Paris  in  the  next  campaign  ;  or,  if  their  terms  were  not 
acceded  to,  to  advance  at  once  and  dictate  peace  under 
its  walls.     To  aid  this  grand  effort,  subordinate  expedi- 
tions were  to  be  undertaken  in  the  south  of  France  by  ^  coxe,  ▼. 

177-1 79. 

an  invasion  from  Piedmont,  in  concert  with  a  descent  of  nut  de 
English  troops  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc — in  connection  190.19.2. ' 
with  which,  communications  had  been  opened  with  the  288,289. '' 
*  disaffected  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains.^ 

The  secret    camarilla  which   directed    the   Queen's 

SI. 

councils,  dreading  the  influence  of  Marlborough  in  Eng-  Mvib^ 
land,  were  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  ofpSlrtuwfOT 
him,  and  for  this  purpose  took  the  earliest  opportunity  neDt,  and 
p         of  sending  him  to  Holland  to  superintend  the  negotia-  the  Hague. 


tions  in  person.  In  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Com- 
mons, the  Queen  observed,  "  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
this  declaration  of  your  just  sense  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's eminent  services,  which  I  am  so  fully  convinced 
of  that  I  shall  always  esteem  him  as  God  Almighty's 
chief  instrument  of  my  glory,  and  my  people's  happiness, 
and  I  will  give  the  necessary  orders  for  sending  him 
immediately  into  Holland."  When  the  Duke,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  orders,  commenced  his  journey  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  in  passing  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital  his  carnage  was  surrounded  by  multitudes, 
who  expressed  their  regret  for  his  departure  ;  and  many 
even  presented  petitions,  requesting  him  not  to  leave  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP,    conntrj  daring  the  tumult  and  agitation  which  had  taken 

^"^'     place,  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  for  SacheYerelFs 

1710.     trial.      The   Duke,  however,  deemed  his  public  duty 

paramount  to  eyerj  other  consideration,  and  proceeded 

without  delay  to  the  place  of  his  destination — ^though 

well  aware  that,  in  his  absence,  nothing  would  be  left 

undone  which  could  lead  to  his  oyerthrow,  and,  with  it, 

i6o,?5i.'   that  of  the  whole  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 

prosecuted.^ 

War  being  resolved  on,  Mariborough  and  Eugene 
Commence,  mct  at  Toumay  on  the  28th  April,  and  commenced  the 

ment  of  the 

campaign    Campaign  by  besieging  the  fort  of  Mortagne,   which 
between     capitulatcd  ou  thc  same   day.      Their  force   already 

Eogeneand  - 

Maribo-      amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and  as  the  troops 

rouffb. 

were  daily  coming  up  from  their  cantonments,  it  was 
expected  soon  to  amount  to  double  that  number.     The 
plan  of  operations  was  soon  settled  between  these  two 
great  men.     They  determined  to  commence  serious  ope* 
rations  by  attacking  Douai — a  strong  fortress,  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  first  order  which,  in  that  quarter, 
guarded  the  French  territory.     To  succeed  in  this,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  French  lines,  which 
were  of  great  strength,  and  were  guarded  by  Marshal 
Montesquieu  at  the  head  of  forty  battalions  and  twenty 
squadrons.      Douai  itself  was  also  strongly  protected 
both  by  natui*e  and  art.     On  the  one  side  lay  the  Haine 
>  Mtfibo-    and  the  Scarpe ;  in  the  centre  was  the  canal  of  Douai ; 
A^i'^'''  on  the  other  side  were  the  lines  of  La  Bass^e,  which  had 
ino.  coxe,  been  strengthened  with  additional  works  since  the  dose 
Histde     of  the  campaign.     Marlborough  was  very  sanguine  of 
190,  ibi.    success,  as  the  French  force  was  not  yet  collected,  and 

Roosaet,  iL  .  .,11  .        .  ,  ,1 

289.         he  was  considerably  superior  m  number ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Godolphin  on   the  same  night,^ — "The  orders  are 
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giyen  for  marching  this  night,  so  that  I  hope  my  next    orap. 
-will  give  you  an  account  of  our  being  in  Artois/'  ^^"' 

The  Duke  operated  at  once  by  both  wings.  On  the  i7io. 
one  wing  he  detached  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  with  vt^ot 
fifteen  thousand  men,  by  Pont^i-Tessin  to  Pont-i- Ven- Se  s^! 
din,  where  the  French  lines  met  the  Dyle  and  the  canal  ^^'^  ^' 
of  Douai ;  while  on  the  other  Prince  Eugene  moved 
forward  Count  Pels,  with  a  considerable  corps,  towards 
Pont  Auby  on  the  same  canal.  The  whole  army 
followed  in  two  columns,  the  left  commanded  by  Eugene 
and  the  right  by  Marlborough.  The  English  general 
secured  the  passage  at  Pont-^-Vendin  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  Eugene,  though  baffled  at  Pont  Auby,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  over  the  canal  at  Sant  and  Couri^res 
without  serious  loss.  The  first  defences  were  thus 
forced  ;  and  that  night  the  two  wings,  having  formed  a 
junction,  lay  on  their  arms  in  the  plain  of  Lens,  while 
Montesquieu  precipitately  retired  behind  the  Scarpe,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vitry.  Next  morning  the  troops, 
overjoyed  at  their  success,  continued  their  advance. 
Montesquieu  fell  back  behind  the  Senyet.  Marlborough 
sent  forward  General  Cadogan,  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  to  Pont-il-Rache,  to  circumscribe  the  gar- 
rison of  Douai,  on  the  canal  of  Marchiennes,  on  the 
north ;  while  Eugene,  encamping  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Scarpe,  completed  the  investment  on  the  west.     The  ^  Maribo- 

rough  to  the 

perfect  success  of  this  enterprise  without  any  loss,  was  Duchess, 
matter  of  equal  surprise  and  joy  to  the  Duke,  who  wrote  1710.  coxe. 
to  the  Duchess  in  the  highest  strain  of  satisfaction  at  his  t^  Mr  sun. 
bloodless  triumph.    It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  sudden-  25, 171a 
ness  and  secresy  of  his  movements,  which  took  the  enemy  Hist,  de  ] 
completely  unawares  ;*  for,  had  the  enterprise  been  de-  i9i. 
layed  four  days  longer,  its  issue  would  have  been  ex- 
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OHAP.    tremelj  doubtful,  and  thousands  of  men  must,  at  all 
^"^-     erents,  have  been  sacrificed.* 

1710.         Douai,   which  was  immediately  invested  after  this 
Des^ption  succcss,  is  a  fortrcss  of  considerable  strength,  in   the 
of  Doom,    ^qqqj^^  lin^  ^hich  covcrs  the  French  province  of  Artois. 
Less  populous  than  Lille,  it  embraces  a  wider  circuit 
within  its  ample  walls.     Its  principal  defence  consists 
in  the  marshes,  which,  on  the  side  of  Touniay,  where 
the  attack  might   be    expected,  render  it  extremely 
difficult  of  approach,   especially  in   the  rainy  season. 
Access  to  it  is  defended  by  Fort  Scarpe,  a  powerful 
outwork,  capable  of  standing  a  separate  siege.     Douai 
was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  and  secured  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.     The  walls  are  irre- 
gular, and  several  old  towers  are  of  ancient  construction  ; 
but  the   ditch   was  deep  and  full  of  water,  and  the 
covered-way  in  excellent  condition.     The  Scarpe,  which 
takes  its  rise  some  leagues  from  Arras,  flows  through  its 
walls,  and  augments  the  difficulty  of  attack,  because  its 
inundations  are  so  extensive  as  to  render  very  long  lines 
of  circumvallation  necessary.     The  garrison  consisted  of 
1  Hist,  de    eight  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
i9"^m'   Albergotti,  an  officer  of  the  highest  talent  and  bravery ; 
186*186.    aod  under  him  were  the  renowned  Valory,  to  direct  the 
gmsset,  u.  engineers,   and  the  not  less  celebrated  Chevalier  de 
Jaucourt,  to  command  the  artillery.^    From  a  fortress  of 

*  "  In  my  last  I  had  but  just  time  to  tell  you  we  had  passed  the  linea.  I 
hope  this  happy  beginniDg  will  produce  such  success  this  campaign  as  must 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  I  bless  Qod  for  putting  it  into  their  heads  not  to 
defend  their  lines;  for  at  Pont-IL-Vendin,  when  I  passed,  the  Marshal 
d'Artagnan  was  with  twenty  thousand  men,  which,  if  he  had  stayed,  must 
have  rendered  the  event  yery  doubtful.  But,  Gk>d  be  praised,  we  are  oome 
without  the  loss  of  any  men.  The  excuse  the  French  make  is,  that  we  came 
four  days  before  they  expected  vm."*— Marlborough  to  the  Dueheu,  21st  April 
1710;  CoxB,  ix.  184. 
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such  strength,  so  defended,  the  most  resolute  resistance    ohap. 
might  be  expected,  and  no  eflForts  were  spared  on  the     ^"'' 
part  of  the  allied  generals  to  overcome  it.  i7io. 

The  investment  was  completed  on  the  4th,  and  the 
trenches  opened  on  the  5th  Maj.  On  the  7th,  the  it*  invest- 
head  of  the  sap  was  advanced  to  within  two  hundred  siege,  which 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  exterior  palisades :  but  the  to  ni>e, 
besiegers  that  night  experienced  a  severe  check  from  a  ^ 
vigorous  sally  of  the  besieged  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
by  which  two  English  regiments  were  nearly  cut  to 
pieces.  But,  on  the  9th,  a  great  train  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  pieces,  with  a  large  supply  of 
ammunition,  arrived  from  Toumay  ;  on  the  11th,  the 
advanced  works  were  strongly  armed,  and  the  batteries 
were  pushed  up  to  the  covered- way,  where  they 
thundered  across  the  ditch  against  the  rampart.  The 
imminent  danger  of  this  important  stronghold  now 
seriously  alarmed  the  French  court;  and  Marshal 
Yillars,  who  commanded  their  great  army  on  the 
Flemish  frontier,  received  the  most  positive  orders  to 
advance  to  its  relief.  By  great  exertions,  he  had  now 
collected  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  battalions  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  squadrons,  which  were  pompously 
announced  as  mustering  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand combatants,  and  certainly  amounted  to  more  than 
ninety  thousand.  The  best  generals  in  France  were 
under  his  orders.  Marshal  Berwick  and  Marshal 
Montesquieu  aided  him  in  his  labours,  to  which  the 
severe    wound    he  had  received   at    Malplaquet  ren-^  Hi8t.de 

*^     ^  Marlh.  iii. 

dered  him  scarcely  equal.     The  allied  force  was  almost  195-198. 
exactly  equal  in  battalions  and  squadrons  :  it  consisted  i86.  koiu. 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  battalions  and  two  hun-  Si*^ 
dred  and  sixty-one  squadrons  ;^  but  the  number  of  men 
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CHAP,    was  less  than  that  of  the  French,  being  onlj  eighty 
^^"'     thousand. 

1710.         During  the  progress  of  this  siege,  two  erents  occurred 
Ane^otea   siugularly  characteristic  of  the  chivalric  feelings  which 
of^Jdbiv-  still  lingered  in  the  breasts  of  the  warriors  on  either 
;iSSo£*^  side.     The  camp  equipage  of  Prince  Eugene,  comprising 
^  "^      his  whole  plate  and  presents  recently  received  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  valued  at  £10,000  sterling,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  French  partizan  from  Namur,  who  brought 
the  rich  booty  safe  into  that  fortress.     But  as  soon  as 
Louis  XIV.  heard  of  the  circumstance,  he  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  restored  to  Eugene,  which  was  accordingly 
done.    This  act  was  the  more  magnanimous  that  Eugene 
was  connected,  by  his  mother's  side,  with  the  French 
court,  and  had  only  left  the  French  king's  service  be- 
cause he  had  been  refused  a  regiment.    And  the  Cardinal 
Bouillon,  the  nephew  of  Turenne,  and  friend  of  F^n^on, 
wearied  of  his  long  disgrace  at  the  French  court,  set  out 
from  Arras,  and  sought  refuge  in  Marlborough's  camp, 
where  he  was  met  by  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Auvergne, 
at  the  head  of  five-and-twenty  squadrons,  and  most 
hospitably  received  1      Strange  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
d*AvT^,  courtesy,  of  determination  to  ruin,  and  yet  anxiety  to 
Hi8t.de    '  save,  which  in  every  age  has  distinguished  the  manners 
194.19a  '  of  chivalry,  and  softened  the  horrors  of  war  by  the 
graces  and  benevolence  of  peace.^ 

Villars  broke  up  from  the  vicinity  of  Cambray  on  the 
Bothai^iM  21st  May,  and,  moving  by  Artois  across  the  Scarpe  into 
oth^iMKie.  the  plain  of  Lens,  advanced  in  great  strength  towards 
Douai.  The  soldiers  were  all  provided  with  bread  for 
four  days;  and  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  give  battle  rather  than  see  Douai 
fall.     Marlborough  and  Eugene  immediately  made  the 
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most  yigorons  preparations  to  receire  him.  Thirty  bat-  chap. 
talions  only  were  left  to  prosecute  the  siege;  twelve  ^"' 
squadrons  were  placed  in  observation  at  Pont-s^Rache;  i7io. 
and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  about  sixty  thousand 
strong,  was  concentrated  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Scarpe,  extending  from  Vitry  on  the 
left  to  Montigny  on  the  right,  so  as  to  cover  the  siege, 
on  which  all  the  resources  of  art,  so  far  as  the  short  time 
would  admit,  had  been  lavished.  Everything  was  pre- 
pared for  a  mighty  struggle.  The  whole  guns  were 
mounted  on  batteries  four  hundred  paces  from  each 
other;  the  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  along 
the  intrenchment,  and  filled  up  the  entire  interval  be- 
tween the  artillery;  the  cavalry  were  arranged  in  two 
lines,  seven  hundred  paces  in  rear  of  the  foot-soldiers. 
It  seemed  another  Malplaquet,  in  which  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  armies  was  reversed,  and  the  French 
were  to  storm  the  intrenched  position  of  the  Allies. 
Every  man  in  both  armies  expected  a  decisive  battle ; 
and  Marlborough,  who  was  heartily  tired  of  the  war, 
wrote  to  the  Duchess  that  he  hoped  for  victory,  which 
should  at  once  end  the  war,  and  restore  him  to  private 
life.^  VillarS)  on  his  side,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Maine  : 
'^  I  am  going  to  play  a  great  game.    I  hope  to  find  sue- 

*  "I  hope  Qod  will  so  bless  our  efforts,  that  if  the  Queen  should  not  be  so 
haf^y  as  to  haye  a  prospect  of  peace  before  the  opening  of  the  next  seaaion 
of  parliament^  ahe  and  all  her  subjects  may  be  convinced  we  do  our  best  here 
in  the  army  to  put  a  speedy  and  good  period  to  this  bloody  war/' — MaHbo- 
rough  to  the  Dudiesi,  May  12, 1710  ;  Detp. 

**  I  hear  of  so  many  disagreeable  things,  that  make  it  very  reasonable^  both 
for  myself  and  you,  to  take  no  steps  but  what  may  lead  to  a  quiet  life.  This 
being  the  case,  am  I  not  to  be  pitied  that  am  every  day  in  danger  of  exposing 
my  life  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  seeking  my  ruin  ?  Qod's  wiU  be  dona 
If  I  can  be  so  blessed  as  to  end  this  campaign  with  success,  things  must  very 
much  alter  to  persuade  me  to  come  again  at  the  head  of  the  army." — Marl- 
hwrou^  to  IA«  Dwihm,  19th  May  1710  ;  Coxx,  ▼.  191, 192. 
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CHAP,    cess  in  the  heel,  since  I  have  it  not  in  the  hand.     The 

^"-     newspapers  give  the  enemy  forty  thousand  men  more 

1710.     than  us,  so  that  I  hope  they  will  spare  us  the  half  of  the 

m^IIl     journey.     If  they  do  not  do  me  that  honour,  I  will  seek 

Hirt.^de'    them,  and  attack  them,  if  they  are  not  intrenched  to  the 

mm"'  teeth.    I  will  undertake  nothing  contrary  to  the  rules  of 

^w!  "*  good  sense ;  but  if  I  can  lay  my  claws  upon  them,  I 

shall  not  fail  to  do  so."^ 

Yet  there  was  no  battle.     The  lustre  of  Blenheim 

op 

viiun  n-  and  Ramilies  played  round  Marlborough's  bayonets,  and 
out  fighting,  the  recollection  of  Turin  tripled  the  effective  force  of 
Eugene's  squadrons.  Villars  advanced  on  the  1st  June, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  to  within 
musket-shot  of  the  allied  position  ;  and  he  had  not 
only  the  authority,  but  the  recommendation,  of  Louis  to 
hazard  a  battle.  He  boasted  that  his  force  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  But  he  did  not 
venture  to  make  the  attack.  Berwick  concurred  with 
Villars  in  thinking  that  the  allied  position  was  impreg- 
nable, and  that  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  other  conquests  after  the  fall  of 
Douai.  To  Marlborough's  great  regret,  the  French 
retired  without  fighting ;  and  the  English  general,  at  the 
age  of  threescore,  was  left  to  pursue  the  fatigues  and  the 
labours  of  a  protracted  campaign,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  doubtful  of  success,  from  knowing 
the  malignant  eyes  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
ruling  faction  in  his  own  country.  "  I  long,"  said  he, 
"  for  an  end  -of  the  war,  so  God's  will  be  done.  What- 
ever the  event  may  be,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with,  having  with  all  my  heart  done  my  duty,  and 
being  hitherto  blessed  with  more  success  than  was  ever 
known  before.     My  wishes  and  duty  are  the  same  ;  but 
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I  can't  say  I  have  the  same  prophetic  spirit  I  used  to    chap. 
have ;  for  in  all  the  former  actions  I  neyer  did  doubt  of     ^"^- 
success,  we  haying  had  constantly  the  great  blessing  of     i7io. 
being  of  one  mind.     I  cannot  say  it  is  so  now,  for  I  fear 
some  are  run  so  far  into  villanous  faction,  that  it  would  ^  M^ibo- 

"«"gh  to 


more  content  them  to  see  us  beaten ;  but  if  I  live,  I  will  2*^«&^"» 
be  watchful  that  it  shall  not  be  in  their  power  to  do"»|^^« 
much  hurt.     The  discourse  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is,  Maribo- 

°-^  rough  to  the 

that  when  I  please  there  will  then  be  peace.     I  suppose  J^***!^ 
his  friends  speak  the  same  language  in  England ;  so  i^io.  Coze, 
that  I  must  every  summer  venture  my  life  in  a  battle,  Berwick's 

•^  ^  Mem.  16] — 

and  be  found  fault  with  in  winter  for  not  bringing  home  •a.Petitot. 
peace.    iVb,  /  wish  for  it  mth  aU  my  heart  and  soulJ'^ 
Villars  having  retired  without  fighting,  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  resumed  with  redoubled  vigour.     On  Peii  of 
the  16th  June,  signals  of  distress  were  sent  up  from  the  f^is. 
town,  which  the  French  marshal  perceived,  and  he  made 
in  consequence  a  show  of  returning  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scarpe,  to  interrupt  the  siege ;  but  his  move- 
ments came  to  nothing.     Marlborough,  to  counteract  his 
manoeuvres,  repassed  the  Scarpe  at  Vitry,  and  took  up 
a  position  directly  barring  the  line  of  advance  of  the 
French  marshal,  while  Eugene   prosecuted  the   siege. 
Villars  again  retired  without  fighting.     On  the  19th  the 
Prince  of  Orange  made  an  assault,  under  the  eyes  of 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  on  two  ravelins  and  a  half- 
moon  ;  but,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  he  was  repulsed  ^ 
with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.     The  attack  was  roush  to 

Godolphin, 

renewed  by  the  Prince  on  the  24th,  and  the  breach  Jnne  26, 

1710.  Des. 

carried  in  spite  of  the  explosion  of  several  mines,  which  v.  64.  Rone- 
blew  up  with  terrific  eflfect.   The  Prince  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Hist  de  * 
same  day,  carried  another  ravelin.^   On  the  22d  the  fort  206. 
of  Scarpe  was  breached,  and  the  sap  was  advanced  to 
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OHAP.    the  counterscarp  of  the  fortress^  the  walls  of  which  were 
^"^'     yiolently  shaken  ;  and  on  the  26th,  Albergotti,  who  had 
1710.     no  longer  any  hope  of  being  relieved,  and  who  saw  pre- 
parations made  for  a  general  assault,  capitulated  with  the 
garrison,  now  reduced  to  four  thousand  fire  hundred  men. 
This  siege  was  the  most  bloodj,  next  to  that  of  Lille,  of 
any  in  the  war,  for  it  cost  the  Allies  eight  thousand  men. 
^  On  the  surrender  of  Douai,  the  allied  generals  intended 

I^*uSibte  *^  besiege  Arras,  the  last  of  the  triple  line  of  fortresses 
to  reach      which  ou  that  side  coTered  France,  and  between  which 

Arras,  but 

besiegt)      and  Paris  no  fortified  place  remained  to  arrest  the  march 

Bethune,  ^  ^ 

Juiyifi.  of  an  invader.  On  the  10th  July,  Marlborough  crossed 
the  Scarpe  at  Vitry,  and,  joining  Eugene,  their  united 
forces,  nearly  ninety  thousand  strong,  advanced  towards 
An*as.  But  Villars,  who  felt  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  last  stronghold,  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
for  its  defence.  He  had  long  employed  his  troops  on 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  great  strength  on  the 
Crinchon,  stretching  from  Arras  towards  the  Somme,  and 
he  had  here  collected  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  posi- 
tion was  selected  with  great  ability,  so  as  entirely  to  pre- 
vent the  siege  of  Arras ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  in 
itself  so  strong,  and  so  strengthened  by  the  resources  of 
art,  as  to  render  it  extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  an 
attack.  After  reconnoitring  this  position,  the  allied  gene- 
rals concurred  in  thinking  that  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  force  it,  and  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Arras  while  the 
enemy,  in  such  strength  and  so  strongly  posted,  lay  on 
its  flank.^     Their  first  intention,  on  finding  themselves 

*  "  Our  project  was  to  have  attacked  Arras  as  soon  as  the  siege  of  Douai 
was  over ;  but  the  French  having  drawn  together  many  more  troops  than  we 
oould  have  imagined,  which  gives  them  certainly  a  great  superiority  as  to 
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baffled  in  this  project,  was  to  seize   Hesden  on   the    chap. 
CancheCy  which  would  have  left  the  enemy  no  strong     ^'"- 
place  between   them  and  the  coast.      But  the  skilful     i7io. 
dispositions  of  Villars,  who  on  this  occasion  displayed 
nncommon  abilities  and  foresight,  rendered  this  design 
abortive,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  attack 
Bethune.     This  place,  which  was  surrounded  with  very » Coxe,  v. 
strong  works,  was  garrisoned  by  nine  thousand  men,  RmuMtiii. 
under  the  command  of  M.  Puy  Yauban,  nephew  of  the  ■id.'anr  u 
celebrated  marshal  of  the  same  name.     But  as  an  attack  iTio^pJ 
on  it  had  not  been  expected,  the  necessary  supplies  for  Hiat.  de 
a  protracted  resistance  had  not  been  fully  introduced  214!  215. 
when  the  investment  was  completed  on  the  15th  July.^ 

Villars,  upon  seeing  the  point  of  attack  now  fully 
declared,  moved  in  eight  columns  upon  Hobarques,  near  orwt  >kiii 
Montenencourt.     Eugene  and  Marlborough   upon  this  vlua^ 
assembled  their  covering  army,  and  changed  their  front,  ?nvMion  of 
taking  up  a  new  line  stretching  from  Mont  St  Eloi  to  t^^J^ 
Le  Comte.     Upon  advancing  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  ofB^thune, 
Marlborough  discovered   that  the  French,  instead  of^'«"^^ 
advancing  to  raise  the  siege,  were  busy  constructing  a 
new  set  of  lines,  which  stretched  across  the  plain  from 
the  rivulet  Ugie,  towards  the  Somme,  and  the  centre  of 
which,  at  Avesnes  le  Comte,  was  already  strongly  for* 
tified.     It  now  appeared  how  much  Villars  had  gained 

their  nnmben,  which  wiU  make  another  siege  impoeaible  till  we  have  obliged 
them  to  send  some  of  their  troops  into  gaitiions,  or  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe  by  a  battle.  I  thank  God  I  have  my  health ;  but  what  I  heai'  from 
your  ride  of  the  water  giyee  me  so  much  uneasiness  that  I  am  not  so  fully 
pleased  with  those  sanguine  thoughts  as  formerly,  that  Qod  would  protect  and 
bless  us :  but  with  all  my  soul  I  pray  He  may,  and  shall  very  fireely  venture 
my  life  that  we  may  have  success,  which  is  necessary  not  only  for  preventing 
the  ruin  of  England,  but  of  all  Europe :  for  should  the  French  get  the  better, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  Holland  is  so  slarmed  by  our  di/vinont  in 
England  that  they  would  consent  to  whatever  France  should  insist  upon." — 
Marlborouffh  to  QodoJphin,  June  2, 1710 ;  Coxe,  v.  196. 
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CHAP,  by  the  skiliiil  measures  vhich  had  diverted  the  Allies 
^^"'  from  their  projected  attack  upon  Arras.  It  lay  upon  the 
J710.  direct  road  to  Paris.  Bethune,  though  of  importance  to 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war,  was  not  of  the  same  present 
moment.  It  lay  on  the  flank  on  the  second  line,  while 
Arras  was  in  front,  and  was  the  only  remaining  fortress 
in  the  last.  By  means  of  the  new  lines  which  he  had 
constructed,  the  able  French  marshal  had  erected  a  fresh 
protection  for  his  country,  when  its  last  defences  were 
well-nigh  broken  through.  By  simply  holding  them,  the 
interior  of  France  was  coTered  from  incursion,  time  was 
gained  not  only  for  raising  fresh  armaments  in  the  inte- 
rior for  its  defence,  but,  what  was  of  more  importance  to 
Louis,  for  waiting  the  issue  of  the  intrigues  in  England, 
which  were  soon  expected  to  overthrow  the  Whig  cabinet. 
Villars,  on  this  occasion,  proved  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  and  justly  raised  himself  to  the  very  highest 
rank  among  its  military  commanders.  His  measures 
were  the  more  to  be  commended  that  they  exposed 
him  to  the  obloquy  of  leaving  Bethune  to  its  fate.  In 
1  vaw    truth,  Villars'  men  were  so  discouraged  that  it  was  to  the 

Mcni.  ii. 

ii&-i25.     last  degree  hazardous  to  attempt  anything  with  them, 
ronrfito     «  Lacouture,"  said  he,  "  called  money  *  the  star  of  gaiety, 
Ang%Md  but  unhappily  that  star  does  not  shine  very  bright  in  our 
d4.  v.  116,  firmament.     The  bread  of  the  soldiers,  too,  is  execrable ; 
294.  Hist  the  desertion  is  great :  one  reason  is,  that  in  winter  the 
utsie.  '   soldiers  die  of  famine,  and  in  summer  are  killed  :  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a  life  is  not  very  popular."  ^ 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  Bethune  on  the  night 
Siege  and    of  the  23d  July.     Fagel  condacted  the  attack  on  the 
tiiime,  Aug.  bastiou  of  St  Iguatius,  where  there  was  only  one  covered- 
way  ;  Schulemberg  on  thegate  of  Aire,  where  there  were 
two.     The  confederates  sustained  a  severe  loss  the  next 
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night  from  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  which  cost  them  eight    chap. 
hundred  men,  besides  having  all  their  works  leyelled  with     ^"' 
the  ground.  Schulemberg,  however,  pushed  his  approaches     i7io. 
with  vigour  and  success.     On  the  1 2th  August,  a  rein- 
forcement of  six,   on  the  20th   of  twelve   battalions, 
strengthened  the  besiegers;  and  although  the  besieged 
made  two  vigorous  sallies,  which  were  only  repelled  with 
a  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  their  progress  was  very  percep- 
tible.    Fagel,  on  his  side,  had  pushed  the  sap  up  to  the 
palisades  of  the  outworks ;  Schulemberg  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  counterscarp,  and  battered  in  breach 
the  rampart.    The  besiegers  were  preparing  to  fill  up  the 
ditch.     The  garrison,  weakened  by  its  long  and  gaUant 
defence,  had  nearly  exhausted  its  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions ;  balls  even  were  awanting  for  the  guns.     In  these 
circumstances,  M.  de  Vauban,  after  thirty-five  days  of  open 
trenches,  beat  the  chamade — ^'  the  sad  signal,''  says  the 
French  annalist,  '^  which  terminated  all  the  sieges  under- 
taken by  Marlborough ; "  and  the  garrison,  now  reduced 
to  fifteen  hundred  men  and  nine  hundred  wounded,  was 
conducted,  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  St  Omer.   When 
the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  firing  ceased,  the 
French  governor  appeared  on  the  ramparts ;  Marlborough  ^  Rouaset, 
hastened  to  the  counterscarp,  and  from  thence  the  two  Hut.  de    ' 
commanders  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  marks  of  2ick22i."' 
respect  and  admiration.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  so  many  fortresses  on  the 
endangered  frontier  of  his  territory,  Louis  XIV.  was  so  ineraasing 
much  encouraged  by  what  he  knew  of  the  great  change  to  M^i^ 
which  was  going  on  in  the  councils  of  Queen  Anne,  that,  e^u^. 
expecting  daily  an  entire  revolution  in  the  ministry,  and  to  m^' 
the  overthrow  of  the  war  party  in  the  cabinet,  he  resolved 
on  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest.    He 
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CHAP,    made  dandestine  oyertnres  to  the  secret  advisers  of  the 
^"^'     Queen,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  that  separate  negotia- 
1710.     tion  which  at  no  distant  period  proved  so  successful. 
Torcy,  the  Duke^s  enemy,  triumphantly  declared,  "  what 
we  lose  in  Flanders,  we  shall  gain  in  England."     To 
frustrate  these  machinations,  and,  if  possible,  rouse  the 
national  feeling  more  strongly  in  favour  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Marlborough  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  Aire  and  St  Venant,  which,  though  off  the  line 
of  direct  attack  on  France,  laid  open  the  way  to  Calais, 
which,  if  supported  at  home,  he  hoped  to  reduce  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign.^     He  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  from  this  design,  which 
was  warmly  approved  of  by  Godolphin  ;  but  he  received 
at  this  time  such  discouraging  accounts  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  his  influence  at  court,  that  he  justly  con- 
cluded he  would  not  receive  adequate   support   from 
England,  out  of  which  the  main  supplies  for  the  enter- 
-^^a!**'   P"^^®  ^^*  ^  drawn.     He,  in  concert  with  Eugene, 
mI'^w     'Ji^refore,  wisely  resolved  to  forego  this  dazzling  but 
de  M^ib.   perilous  project  for  the  present,  and  to  content  himself 
224.         with  the  solid  advantages,  unattended  with  risk,  of  re- 
ducing Aire  and  St  Venant.^ 

Having  taken  their  resolution,  the  confederate  generals 

si«gei[iid    began  their  march  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 

St  Venant,  Qu  thc  6  th  of  that  mout^  both  places  were  invested. 

St  Venant,  which  is  comparatively  of  small  extent,  was 

garrisoned  by  only  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men ; 

*  "  I  am  of  opinion  that,  after  the  dege  of  Aire,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power 
to  attack  CalaiB.  This  is  a  conquest  which  would  very  much  prejudice  France, 
and  ought  to  have  a  good  effect  for  the  Queen's  service  in  England;  but  I  see 
60  much  malice  leyelled  at  me  that  I  am  afiraid  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  make 
any  proposition,  lest,  if  it  should  not  succeed,  my  enemies  should  turn  it  to 
my  disadvantage."— 3far26orotijrA  to  Cfodoljphin,  August  11, 1710;  Coxb,v.  348. 
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but  Aire  was  a  place  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  had    chap. 
a  garrison  of  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  three  regi-     ^"^ 
ments  of  dragoons,  mustering  eight  thousand  combatants.     ^7io. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Gue- 
briant,  a  brave  and  skilful  commander.    Both  were  at  this 
time  protected  by  inundations,  which  retarded  extremely 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  the  more  especially  as  the 
autumnal  rains  had  set  in  early  this  year,  and  with  more 
than  usual  severity.     While  anxiously  awaiting  the  ces- 
sation of  this  obstacle,  and  the  arrival  of  a  great  convoy 
of  heavy  cannon  and  ammunition  which  was  coming  up 
firom  Ghent,  the  allied  generals  received  the  disheartening 
intelligence  of  the  total  defeat  of  this  important  convoy, 
which,  though   guarded  by  sixteen  hundred  men,  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  French  corps  on  the  19  th 
September.     This  loss  affected  Marlborough  the  more  Sept.  19. 
sensibly,  that  it  was  the  first  disaster  of  moment  which 
had  befallen  him  during  nine  years  of  incessant  warfare.^ 
But  notwithstanding  this  loss,  St  Venant  was  so  severely 
pressed  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  conducted  the  operations  with  uncommon  1  Roumt, 
vigour  and  ability,  that  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  Hiit.  de 
capitulate  on  the  29th,  on  condition  of  being  conducted  226, 227/ 
to  St  Omer,  not  to  serve  again  till  regularly  exchanged.^ 
Au*e  still  held  out,  as  the  loss  of  the  convoy  from 
Ghent,  and  the  dreadful  rains  which  fell  almost  without  And  of 
intermission  during  the  whole  of  October,  very  greatly  12.  ' 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege.     The  garrison,  too, 

*  "  Till  within  these  few  days,  during  these  nine  yecarg,  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  send  ill  news.  Our  powder  and  other  stores,  for  the  carrying  on 
these  two  sieges,  left  Ghent  last  Thursday,  under  the  convoy  of  twelve  hun- 
dred foot  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  They  were  attacked  by  the  enemy 
and  beaten,  so  that  they  blew  up  the  powder,  and  sunk  the  store-boats.** — 
Marlbaraugk  to  the  Dwheu,  22d  September  1710 ;  Goxx,  v.  365. 
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CHAP,    under  the  command  of  tbe  brave  governor,  made  a  most 
^"''     resolute  defence.    Sickness  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in 
1710.     the  allied  army;  the  troops  were  for  the  most  part  up  to 
the  knees  in  mud  and  water ;  and  the  rains,  which  fell 
night  and  day  for  weeks  together  without  intermission, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  finding  a  dry  place  for  their 
lodging.     It  was  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege ;  for,  independent  of  the  credit  of  the 
army  being  staked  on  its  success,  it  had  become  impossible, 
as  Marlborough  himself  said,  to  draw  the  cannon  from 
the  trenches.*     In  addition  to  this,  Eugene  had  hesi- 
tated as  to  undertaking  the  siege  so  late  in  the  season,  in 
a  country  so  low,  and  exposed  to  inundations;  and  Marl- 
borough therefore  felt  his  own  credit  implicated  in  its 
reduction.     The  perseverance  of  the  allied  commanders 
was  at  length  rewarded  by  success.     On  the  12th  No- 
vember the  fortress  capitulated,  and  the  garrison,  stiU 
3628  strong,  marched  out  prisoners,  leaving  sixteen  hun- 
dred sick  and  wounded  in  the  town,  after  having  sus- 
*mmi^    tained,  with  great  resolution,  no  less  than  forty-eight 
nVv^^is     ^^y^  ^^  ^P®^  trenches.     This  conquest,  which  concluded 
Vm^  the  campaign,  was,  however,  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss 
^•y^     of  nearly  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
5"*-v^?..    allied  ranks,  exclusive  of  the  sick,  who,  amidst  those 
229-236.     pestilential  marshes,  had  now  swelled  to  double  that 
number.^ 

Although  the  capture  of  four  such  important  fortresses 
as  Douai,  Bethune,  St  Venant,  and  Aire,  with  their  gar- 
risons, amounting  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  men,  who 
had  been  taken  in  them  during  the  campaign,  was  a  most 

*  "  Take  it  we  must,  for  we  cannot  draw  the  guns  from  the  batteries.  But 
Gkxl  knows  when  we  shall  have  it ;  night  and  day  our  poor  men  are  up  to  the 
knees  in  mud  and  water.** — Marihorougk  to  Godolpkin,  27th  October  1710. 
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substantial  advantage,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most    chap. 
important  effect  on  the  final  issue  of  the  war,  yet  these     ^"^' 
results  were  not  productive  of  so  much  national  exultation     *7io. 
as  the  victories  of  the  preceding  campaigns.     There  had  inemM 
been  no  brilliant  victory  like  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  orboro^hv 
Oudenarde,  to  silence  envy  and  defy  malignity  ;  the  sue-  athomir 
cesses,  though  little  less  real,  had  not  been  so  dazzling. 
The  intriguers  about  the  court,  the  malcontents  in  the 
country,  eagerly  seized  on  this  circumstance  to  calum- 
niate the  Duke,  and  accused  him  of  unworthy  motives 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war :  he  was  protracting  it  for 
his  own  private  purposes,  reducing  it  to  a  strife  of  lines 
and  sieges,  when  he  might  at   once  terminate  it  by 
a  decisive  battle,  and  gratifying  his  ruling  passion  of 
avarice  by  the  lucrative  appointments  which  he  enjoyed 
himself,  or  divided  among  his  friends. 

The  great  increase  in  the  public  burdens  of  the  coun- 
try, a  subject  which  never  fails  to  find  a  responsive  echo  Oenenu 
in  the  English  breast,  added  tenfold  weight  to  these  th^^- 
representations.      Such   was   the   clamour  against   the^^tiiepn^- 
augmentation  of  the  public  debt  and  taxes  that  it  had^'*'^"  *^* 
become  absolutely  stunnitg.     It  must  be  confessed  there 
was  great  foundation  for  the  complaints  so  generally 
made  on  this  subject.     The  annual  expenditure  of  the 
nation  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  had 
been,  as  Bolingbroke  tells  us,  about  £2,000,000  ;  and 
the  supplies  voted  by  the  Commons  had  already  for 
several   years   been   £6,000,000,    and   had   this  year 
reached   the    unprecedented    amount    of    £7)000,000. 
Large  loans  were  "Annually  contracted,  the  interest  of 
which  was  not  only  burdensome  in  itself,  but  threatened, 
as  it  was  thought,  at  no  distant  period,  entirely  to  swal- 
low up  the  whole  landed  and  realised  property  of  the 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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country.  Men  could  see  no  end  to  this  constant  increase 
of  taxation,  and  such  additions  to  the  public  debt.  Thej 
began  to  think  they  might  pay  too  dear  for  glory,  for 
independence,  or  even  for  freedom.  The  public  debt, 
which  was  only  £664,000  at  the  Revolution,  had  since 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  swelled  by  £16,000,000 
during  the  reign  of  William,  and  that  contracted  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  already  exceeded  £34,000,000,  while  at 
her  death  it  amounted  to  £37,000,000.*  The  public 
taxes  had  nearly  tripled  during  the  same  period.  Where, 
it  was  asked,  is  this  to  end  1  Of  twenty-two  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Revolution,  eighteen  have 
been  spent  in  constant  and  expensive  wars.  What 
national  resources,  what  public  freedom,  can  stand  such 
a  strain  1 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  to  look  back 
Ari^ment  without  indiguatiou  at  the  mysterious  iniquity  by  which 
broke  on     this  systcm  has  been  matured,  or  horror  to  the  conse- 

theiubject.  "  *.  .         mi  i- 

quences  that  may  ensue  from  it.  The  ordinary  expenses 
of  government  are  defrayed,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in 
great  part  by  anticipations  and  mortgages.  In  time  of 
peace — in  days  of  prosperity,  as  we  boast  them  to  be — 
we  contract  new  debts,  we  create  new  funds.  What  must 
happen  when  we  go  to  war,  or  are  in  national  distress  ? 
What  will  happen  when  we  have  mortgaged  and  funded 
all  we  have  to  mortgage  and  fund — when  we  have  mort- 


48. 


•  National  Debt  at  tbo  ReTolntton, 
Increase  during  William's  reign. 

Debt  at  Anne*8  accession. 
Increase  dnring  Anne's  reign, 

Debt  at  death  of  Anne, 

Debt 
£664,25.3 
15,730,439 

Interest. 

£39,»65 

1,271,087 

Revenue. 
£2,001,865 

5,641,803 

16,394,702 
37,750,661 

1,310,952 
2,040,416 

54,145,363 

3,351,368 

— AUBOH'B  Europe,  v.  588.    JUvenue  tablet,  70-89. 
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gaged  all  the  prodaoe  of  land,  and  all  the  land  itself?    chap. 
Who  can  answer  that,  when  we  come  to  such  extremities,     ^'"' 
or  haye  them  more  nearly  in  prospect,  ten  millions  of    iTio. 
people  will  consent  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  to  maintain  the  two-hundredth  part 
of  that  number  in  ease  and  plenty  ?     Who  can  answer 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  will  suffer  themselyes 
to  be  treated,  in  favour  of  a  h»idful  of  men,  as  the  poor 
Indians  are  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards ;  to  be  parcelled 
out  in  lots,  as  it  were,  and  to  be  assigned,  like  these 
Indians  to  the  Spanish  planters,  to  toil  and  starve  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  several  funds  ? ''     Probably  most 
persons  will  be  of  opinion  that  these  questions  suggest 
matter  for  serioos  and  anxious  thought,  even  with  all 
the  experience  we  have  since   had  of  the  prodigious 
resources  which  the  industry   and   activity   of  Great 
Britain  can  develop.     It  may  be  conceived,  then,  what 
a  sensation  they  produced,  when  the  funding  system, 
introduced  with  the  Revolution,  was  yet  in  its  infancy  ; 
when  the  capability  of  the  nation  to  bear  an  increase  of 
burdens  was  unknown,  and  when  all  the  obloquy  arising  ^  Dissert. 
from  so  rapid  and  alarming  an  increase  of  the  public  boHd^- 
debts  and  burdens  was,  alike  by  friends  and  enemies,  works,  ui. 
directed  against  the  victorious  general,  who  alone,  it  was  edit!  1809. 
said,  profited  by  them  I  ^ 

And  in  truth  Marlborou£:h  bore  the  brunt  of  the 

49. 

whole.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  Be«i  causes 
concentration  of  the  public  discontent  on  his  head,  when  eompiained 
in  reality  the  evils  complained  of  were  the  direct  and 
unavoidable  consequences  of  the  great  convulsion  by 
which  the  family  on  the  throne  had  been  changed.  It 
was  no  fault  of  Marlborough  that  the  nation,  since  the 
Revolution,  had  been  involved  in  almost  constant  wars ; 
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oHAp.  they  had  only  to  thank  him  for  having  rendered  them 
^"^'  for  the  last  ten  years  constantly  successful.  The  real 
1710.  cause  of  the  warfare,  and  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
debt  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  was  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  had  arrayed  all  Europe  in  a  league 
against  him,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  had 
placed  England  at  its  head.  Great  as  had  been,  and 
were  destined  to  be,  the  benefits  of  that  change,  it  was 
attended  in  the  first  instance  by  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. No  nation,  even  for  the  most  just  of  causes, 
can  overturn  an  existing  government  without  suflFering 
deeply  for  it,  especially  in  its  pecuniary  interests.  France 
felt  this  bitterly,  after  its  two  successful  revolutions  in 
1789  and  1830  ;  England  felt  it  with  almost  equal 
severity  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  The  "  un- 
bought  loyalty  of  men,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations/' 
was  at  an  end.  Generous  attachment  to  the  crown 
being  no  longer  to  be  relied  on,  the  foundations  of 
government  required  to  be  laid  in  the  selfish  interests 
of  its  supporters.  Corruption  on  a  great  scale  became 
necessary  to  maintain  the  authority  of  government ;  the 
contraction  of  debt  became  a  part  of  its  policy,  to  interest 
the  public  creditors  in  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Parliamentary  influence  had  come  in  place  of  prero- 
gative. The  king  did  nothing  of  his  own  authority ; 
but  he  got  an  obsequious  Parliament  to  do  whatever  he 
desired.  The  national  debt  and  public  taxes  grew  alike 
with  the  external  dangers  and  internal  insecurity  of  the 
new  government.  These  evils  had  no  connection  with 
Marlborough  ;  but  they  were  all  imputed  to  him,  because 
of  his  great  influence  and  colossal  fame,  and  because  he 
was  the  visible  head  of  the  war  party.  Hence  the 
general  obloquy  with  which  he  was  assailed.     Men  will 
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impute  evils  under  which  thej  suffer  to  anjthiDg  but    chap. 
the  real  cause — their  own  conduct  ^^' 

But  it  was  not  only  among  the  populace  and  his  i7io. 
political  opponents  tbat  these  prejudices  prevailed  ;  his  EnJ^ot 
greatness  and  fame  had  become  an  object  of  envy  tOhiTo^''''* 
his  own  party.  Orford,  Wharton,  and  Halifax  had  on  ^^^' 
many  occasions  evinced  their  distrust  of  him  ;  and  even 
Somers,  who  had  long  stood  his  friend,  was  inclined  to 
think  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  too  great, 
and  the  emoluments  and  offices  of  his  family  and  con- 
nections immoderate.  The  Duchess  inflamed  the  discord 
between  him  and  the  Queen,  by  positively  refusing  to 
come  to  any  reconciliation  with  her  rival,  Mrs  Masham. 
The  discord  increased  daily,  and  great  were  the  efforts 
made  to  aggravate  it.  To  the  Queen,  the  never-failing 
device  was  adopted  of  representing  the  victorious  general 
as  lording  it  over  the  throne ;  as  likely  to  eclipse  even 
the  crown  by  the  lustre  of  his  fame ;  as  too  dangerous 
and  powerful  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  tolerate.  Mat- 
ters came  to  such  a  pass,  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
of  1710,  that  Marlborough  found  himself  thwarted  in 
every  request  he  made,  in  every  project  he  proposed ; 
and  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  resigning  his  command, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  who  were  well  aware 
that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  the  immediate  down- 
fall of  their  party,  and  introduce  one  to  power  which  *  Mari- 

borottffh  to 

would  at  once  abandon  the  whole  objects  of  the  Grand  iheDuchew, 
Alliance.     He  retained  the  command,  therefore,  from  a  1710.  coxe, 

V,  203. 

sense  of  duty,  and  with  great  reluctance  ;  and  expressed  cnnnii^. 
his  acquiescence  with  the  emphatic  expression,  that  he  279-282. 
was  a  "  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  upon  which  his  friends  230. 
might  write  what  they  pleased."^ 

Matters  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  were 
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OHAP.    brought  to  a  final  issue  on  3d  April  1710,  when  they 
^"'     had  their  last  interview.     This  favour  was  only  awarded 
M*^     by  her  Majesty  after  repeated  requests,  and,  as  Marl- 
^w»i  f"^"  borough  had  predicted  of  all  interviews  where  mutual 
QueM^and  reproaches  were   the   principal  theme,   ended  only  in 
of  Maribo-  widening  the  breach.     She  was  kept  waiting  long  in  the 
antechamber,  and,  on  being  admitted,  the  Queen  said  to 
her,  with  some  embarrassment,  "  I  was  just  going  to 
write  to  you  :  whatever  you  have  to  say,  put  it  in  writ- 
ing.''     The  Duchess   remonstrated   against   not  being 
permitted  to  state  it  verbally ;  and  added,  '^  There  are 
those  about  your  Majesty  who  have  charged  me  with 
saying  things  which  I  am  no  more  capable  of  than  I  am 
of  killing  my  own  children  :  I  never  speak  of  your 
Majesty  but  in  company,  and  then  always  with  due 
respect." — "  Without  doubt,"  rejoined  the  Queen,  "  there 
are  many  lies  told.'' — "  I  only  beg,"  replied  the  Duchess, 
"  that  you  will  inform  me  of  what  particulars  I  have 
been  accused ;  because  this  only  can  enable  me  to  clear 
myself.     I  am  confident  your  Majesty  would  not  treat 
me  with  so  much  harshness,  if  you  could  believe  that 
my  only  object  is  to  do  myself  justice,  and  not  to  ask 
a  favour."  — "  You   desired  no   answer,"  replied  the 
Queen,  "  and  you  shall  have  none."  *      The  ifuchess 
still  continued  to  remonstrate ;  upon  which  the  Queen 
again  said,  "  You  desired  no  answer,  and  you  shall  have 
238-244.     none.     I  will  quit  the  room."     Upon  this  the  Duchess 
rougher     burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  anxiously  besought  the 
c"i^i.    Queen  to  tell  her  who  were  her  accusers ;  but  she  could 
v.2b6.5w?.  obtain  no  other  answer  but  the  words,  "You  desired 
no  answer,  and  shall  have  none."^     Perceiving  it  fruit- 

*  Alluding  to  an  expression  in  the  Duchess's  letter,  that  all  she  had  to  say 
in  her  vindication  would  not  oblige  the  Queen  to  answer  her. 
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less  to  continue  the  contest,   the  Duchess   made  her    ohap. 
obeisance,  and  said,  "  I  am  confident  you  will  suffer  in     ^^"' 
this  world  and  the  next  for  this  inhumanity/* — "  That     '710. 
is  my  business,*'  replied  the  Queen,  and  the  Duchess 
withdrew. 

After  such  a  scene,  which  too  literally  fulfilled  all 
Marlborough's  predictions  as  to  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  Appoint. 
all  attempts,  by  explanations,  to  reconcile  hearts  which  Sro^ke 
once  were  united,  and  have  become  severed,  it  was  im-  bury  Z^ 
possible  that  even  the  terms  of  ordinary  civility  could  be  wuiii  bj  " 
kept  up ;  and,  accordingly,  they  never  met  again.  The  Son?**! 
same  post  which  brought  to  the  Duke,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  diplomatic  career  at  the  Hague,  the  account 
of  this  painful  scene,  brought  the  intelligence  of  the 
unexpected  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  office  of  Lord-Chamberlain,  without  the  concurrence, 
or  even  suspicion,  of  any  member  of  the  administration. 
This  was  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Queen  was  governed 
by  secret  counsellors  apart  from  her  official  advisers,  for 
the  office  of  Lord-Chamberlain  is  too  important  a  situa- 
tion in  any,  but  especially  a  Queen's  palace,  to  be  ever 
disposed  of  but  by  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown. 
Harley,  who  by  this  important  change  was  paving  the 
way  for  an  entire  change  of  administration,  never  dis- 
played his  extreme  judgment  and  tact  more  than  in  this 
appointment.  Of  all  the  noblemen  in  England,  Shrews- 
bury was  the  most  remarkable  for  politeness  of  demean- 
our, suavity  of  manners,  and  conciliatory  temper.  King 
William  used  to  say  of  him,  he  was  ^'  the  only  minister 
that  pleased  both  Whig  and  Tory;'*  and  from  his  general 
popularity  he  was  designated  the  "King  of  Hearts."  He 
was  a  man  of  honour  and  probity,  as  well  as  most  en- 
gaging manners,  and  having  been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
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CHAP.  Revolution,  had  been  appointed,  soon  after  it,  Secretary 
^"^'  of  State  in  the  Whig  cabinet.  In  the  close  of  King 
1710.  William's  reign,  however,  he  withdrew  from  politics,  and 
retired  to  Rome;  and  though  earnestly  pressed  by 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough  to  take  oflBce,  he  still  de- 
clined to  do  so,  though  he  intrusted  Marlborough  with 
his  proxy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  professed,  how- 
ever, the  warmest  regard  for  Marlborough,  and  stood 
firm  by  him  in  the  struggle  for  Harley's  dismissal.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  said,  "  I  own  it  is  hard  at  first  to 
choose  one's  friendships  well ;  but  when  they  are  once 
fixed  upon  a  merit  like  the  person  you  mention  [Marl- 
borough,] and  their  worth  experienced  by  a  long  conver- 
sation, it  is  past  my  comprehension  how  that  should 
ever  be  lessened  or  shaken,  especially  by  the  cunning 

1  Duke  of     ...  ^  ri,r        1.J     1  1       i  ^ 

Shrewsbury  insinuatious  of  ouc  [Mrs  MashamJ  who,  every  step  she 
Aug.  1706.  advances  towards  it,  must  discover  the  basest  ingrati- 
212. '  '     tude  imaginable  to  a  benefactor,  who  has  made  her  what 
she  is."i 

It  was  in  the  most  secret  manner  that  Harley  and 
ProgTMs  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  their  advances  to  this 

the  secret       .  _  _.,  ■«    i  • 

intrigue  important  nobleman.  They  first  urged  him  to  concur 
Shrews-  with  them  in  forming  a  ministry  on  a  broad  basis — that 
'  is,  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Whig  junto,  which  had  lorded  it  equally  over  the 
Queen,  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough.  These  efiforts, 
however,  were  at  the  time  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  year 
1709  Shrewsbury  lent  a  more  willing  ear  to  Harley's 
insinuations,  in  consequence  of  several  circumstances 
which  had  produced  a  coldness  between  him  and  the 
Whig  leaders.  He  had  been  refused  Godolphin's  interest 
to  procure  for  him  a  pension  from  the  Queen  ;  and  he 
had  also  been  refused  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
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-which  had  been  bestowed  on  Lord  Wharton.     But  the    chap. 
most  unpardonable  affront  of  all  was  the  coldness  shown     ^"^' 
bj  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  other  Whig  ladies,     1710. 
to  his  lady,  an  Italian  by  birth,  who,  after  having  been 
his  mistress,  was  privately  married  to  him  at  Rome. 
Harley,   aware  of  these   circumstances,  redoubled  his 
assiduities  to  the  fascinating  Duke,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Queen  to  offer  to  put  at  his  disposal  some  elevated  239-242. 

•*•  *  CanniDg^ 

situation,  and  to  flatter  his  Duchess  with  delicate  atten-  haiii,ii.2iT, 

Coxe,  T. 

tions — which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  studied  212, 213. 
coldness  of  the  Whig  ladies  of  rank.^ 

These  prudent  steps  on  the  part  of  Harley  were  not 
lost  on  Shrewsbury,  whom  we  find,  so  early  as  July  1 709,  Shrewsbury 

,  .  openly  joiM 

busily  intriguing  underhand  with  that  astute  courtier.*  tte  Tones. 
Shrewsbury,  however,  in  outward  form,  was  still  in  the 
fidl  confidence  of  Marlborough  ;  and  he  continued  to 
solicit  and  obtain  numerous  favours  from  him  for  his 
friends  and  adherents.  He  did  not  take  a  decided  part 
against  the  Whigs  till  Sacheverell's  trial,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Marlborough's  absence  on  the  Continent,  Godolphin's 
accidental  visit  to  Newmarket,  and  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  which  took  place  on  5th  April,  at  length 
gave  the  Queen  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  this  con- 
duct; and  accordingly  she  sent  her  chamberlain,  the 
Marquess  of  Kent,  on  the  13th,  with  orders  to  deliver 
his  staff  of  oflSce  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  promising 

*  "  At  home,  politicians  are  busier  than  ever,  especially  Mr  Harley,  who 
omits  no  art  or  industry  to  sti'engthen  his  party,  or  to  spread  all  the  malicious 
insinuations  imaginable  against  you  and  me.  If  one  would  believe  Lord 
Riyers,  who  is  very  deep  in  all  the  measures  and  designs  of  the  Tories,  Mr 
Harley  and  Lord  Rivers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  is  very  fast  engaged  with  them;  for  certain,  he  has  been 
lately  with  the  Queen."— Gfodo(pAt»  to  Marlbarouyh,  July  29,  1709;  Coxjb, 
▼.  213. 
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CHAP,    the  Marquess,  at  the  same  time,  a  dukedom  in  return  for 

^"''     his  ready  compliance  with  her  wishes.     On  the  same 

1710.     evening  she  announced  the  appointment  as  a  matter  of 

24^°oM^  course  to  Godolphin,  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 

cixe%f^^*  such  a  thing  was  in  contemplation,  upon  whom  it  fell 

^^^'  ^^^'    like  a  flash  of  lightning.^  * 

Had  Godolphin  been  a  man  of  greater  decision  and 
Godoiphin'fe  resolution  of  character,  he  would,  on  learning  of  this 
conlTeton^  appointment,  which  so  clearly  betrayed  a  secret  influence 
th^p^hit-  behind  the  throne,  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
ministry,  have  instantly  resigned,  and  allowed  the  real 
advisers  of  the  Queen  to  become  her  responsible  servants. 
But  he  was  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  such  a 
step  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  draw  after  it 
peace  with  France  and  the  entire  abandonment  of  all 
the  objects  of  the  war,  and  in  all  probability  pave  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  all  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Revolution.  Influenced  by  these  pressing 
considerations,  which  the  evident  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  as  evinced  in  Sacheverell's  trial,  rendered 
more  important,  he  resolved  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
and,  without  at  once  resigning,  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  the  appointment,  and  to  point 
out  the  ruinous  efiect  which  such  a  public  and  decided 

*  "  Since  you  went  to  Newmarket^  I  have  received  seyei-al  assurances  from 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  of  his  readiness  to  serve  me  upon  all  occasions,  and 
his  willingness  to  come  into  my  service ;  which  offer  I  was  very  willing  to 
accept  of,  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  believing  he  may  be  of  great 
use  in  these  troublesome  times.  For  these  reasons  I  have  resolved  to  part 
with  the  Duke  of  Eent>  who,  as  I  hope,  will  be  easy  in  this  matter  by  being 
made  a  duke.  And  I  hope  that  this  change  will  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion, which  I  wish  I  may  have  in  all  my  actions.  I  have  not  yet  declared 
my  intentions  of  giving  the  staff  and  key  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  because 
I  would  be  the  first  to  acquaint  you  with  it,"^QueeH  Anne  to  Ooddphin, 
Apiil  IS,  1709  ;  Oij>mixov,  447. 
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proof  of  the  transference  of  her  confidence  to  another    ohap. 
party  would  have  upon  her  Alhes  abroad,  the  issue  of     ^"^' 
the  negotiations  pending  with  France,  and  the  proba-     i7io. 
bilitj  of  success  in  the  attempts  of  that  power  to  impose 
the  Pretender  upon  this  country.     After  alluding  to  the 
cabals  of  Shrewsbury  with  Harley  and  the  Tories,  and 
remonstrating  against  his  appointment,  he  added,  "What 
consequence  can  this  possibly  have,  but  to  make  every 
man  that  is  now  in  your  cabinet  council,  except  the  Dtdce 
of  Somerset,  to  run  from  it  as  they  would  from  the 
plague  ?  and  I  leave  it  to  your  Majesty  to  judge  what 
effect  this   entire  change  of  your  ministers  will  have 
among  your  Allies  abroad,  and  how  well  this  war  is  like 
to  be  carried  on,  in  their  opinions,  by  those  who  have  all  ^Godoiphin 
along  opposed  and  obstructed  it,  and  who  will  like  any  Anne,  April 
peace  the  better,  the  more  it  leaves  France  at  liberty  conduct,' 

11..  P    .  .  1        -r^  1  ,  .     247.  Coxe, 

to  take  their  time  of  imposing  the  Pretender  on  this  v.  217. 
country/'^ 

Godolphin,  however,  did  not  carry  his  threat  into 
execution  ;  the  Whigs  did  not  run  away  in  a  body  from  yiuihi- 
the  cabinet,  and  he  himself  gave  the  first  example  of  views  on 
remaining  in  it.     He  even  succeeded  in  convincing  his  th^pfohit- 
more  impetuous  colleague,  Sunderland,  of  the  propriety  2!**°     *^ 
of  keeping  quiet,  and  neither  resigning  nor  dissolving 
Parliament  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation.     In 
this  opinion  Lord  Somers  concurred,  deeming  it  better, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  dissemble,  in  hopes  that  the  storm 
would  blow  over.*     Marlborough  received  the  unwel- 
come  and   unexpected  intelligence  in  a  more  worthy 
spirit,  and,  without  concealing  the  important  consequences 

*  *'  I  have  seen  Loi-d  Somen  and  Lord  Sunderland  to-day  ;  both  appeal*  to 
be  as  much  mortified  as  myself,  but  thinking  it  reaBonable  enough  to  dis- 
semble. I  belieye  the  good  news  from  Lord  Marlborough  contributes  some- 
thing to  ^^t:*—Qoddpk%n  to  ths  Dueheu  of  Martboraugh,  v.  219. 
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CHAP,    of  the  step,  resolved  only  to  confine  himself  to  the  faith- 

™^'     ful  discharge  of  his  public  duties.     "  I  confess  to  you 

A710.     that  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  courage  .of  the 

Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  come  so  freely  into  a  storm  :  I 

think  you  and  I  may  see  very  plainly,  by  neither  the 

Queen  nor  his  ever  taking  notice  of  it  to  us,  that  they 

have  another  scheme  than  what  would  be  approved  of 

by  us.      However,  I  cannot  hinder  wishing  that  the 

Queen  may  prosper ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  her 

to  have  any  quiet  or  ease  in  the  hands  I  think  she  is 

running  into.     If  we  have  a  battle,  it  must  be  the  last ; 

for  it  will  be  in  all  likelihood  in  a  plain  where  there  is 

neither  tree  nor  hedge.     I  hope  God  will  bless  me  with 

another  opportunity  of  giving  a  mark  of  my  zeal  for  the 

Queen  and  my  country,  and  then  I  shall  be  the  less 

concerned  at  the  behaviour  I  have  received  of  late.'' 

rouffhto      The  really  great  are  never,  on  a  crisis,  unworthy  of  them- 

MayVirTo.  selves.     Mai'lborough  was   determined  to  be   avenged 

226.**'  ^*     on  his  enemies ;  but  his  was  the  vengeance  of  a  noble 

mind.''i 

He,  however,  soon  had  convincing  proof  that  the  faith- 
Renewed    ful  and  patriotic  discharge  of  his  duty  as  commander- 
regarding    in-chief  would  save  him  from  none  of  the  vexations 
promoUon.  consequcut  on  the  loss  of  his  influence  at  court.     Even 
in  the  promotion  of  officers  in  his  own  army,  and  of 
whose  merit  or  claims  to  advancement  he  alone  was 
cognisant,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  fettered. 
After  his  brilliant  exploit  of  forcing  the  French  lines  in 
the  outset  of  the  campaign,  he  laid  before  the  Queen  a 
list  of  officers  for  promotion  on  account  of  their  conduct 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  in  this  last  he  confined  the  list  of 
brigadiers  to  a  single  name  before  that  of  Colonel  Hill, 
and   of  colonels  to   three   names   before   that  of  Mr 
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Masham.     When  this  list  was  laid  before  the  Queen,    chap. 
she  immediately  started  an  objection  to  the  list  not     ^™' 
reaching  down  to  those  in  which  it  was  known  she  was     ^^lo. 
most  interested.     On  this  being  reported  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  at  once  included  Mr  Masham  in  the 
list  of  colonels,  with  which  concession  the  Queen  pro- 
fessed herself  to  be  highly  gratified.     The  real  diflSculty, 
bowerer,  remained  in  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Hillj  as 
he  was  the  person  concerning  whose  advancement  so 
serious  a  difficulty  had  formerly  occurred,  and  concerning 

•  whom  both  parties  were  therefore  desirous  of  trying  their 

strength.  The  Queen  insisted  on  three  more  commis- 
sions, including  that  of  Colonel  Hill,  being  made  out — 
adding,  that  unless  this  was  done  she  would  sign  none. 
In  Tain  Mr  Walpole,  who  acted  for  Mr  Cardonell  as 

^  secretary-at-war,  represented  that  the  advancement  of 

such  young  oflBcers  would  seriously  embarrass  Marlbo- 
rough ;  as  possibly  there  might  be  twenty  German  and 
Dutch  colonels  in  their  regiments  who  would  not  serve 

^  under  them,  and  whose  loss  might  be  an  irreparable 

j  injury  to  the  allied  army.      This  consideration,  as  is 

ever  the  case  with  those  founded  on  reason  when  the 

^  passions  are  inflamed,  had  no  sort  of  influence  on  the 

Queen  ;   and  Marlborough,  finding  that  he  could  not 
rely  on  the  support  of  the  Whigs  in  his  resistance,  was  ron|h  to 
obliged  to  yield.     Colonel  Hill,  in  consequence,  without  M»y^i5-i9j 
any  other  claim  than  court  favour,  was  made  a  general  v.  232-240!' 

^  over  the  head  of  various  meritorious  and  senior  officers.^ 

Encouraged  by  their  success  in  this  trial  of  strength, 

^  Harley  and  Mrs  Masham  resolved  to  venture  on  theiheo^een 

more  important  step  of  getting  quit  of  an  important  d^^u? 
member  of  the  cabinet.      The  person  selected  as  the  derUndL'* 

>  object  of  their  attack  was  Lord  Sunderland,  because  he 
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CHAP,    was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  therefore  had 

^^"'     constant  access  to  the  Queen's  person — because  he  was 

1710.     son-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — and  because 

he  had  been  on  a  former  occasion  forced  on  the  Queen 

by  a  united  effort  of  the  whole  Whig  party,  much 

against  her  inclination.      In  this  attempt  they  found 

a  warm  supporter  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 

openly  verifying  the  prediction  of  Godolphin,  as  to  his 

having  in  secret  joined  Harley's  party  ;*  and  in  a  more 

covert  way  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  showed  his 

gratitude  to  his  royal  mistress  for  his  recent  promotion 

by  aiding  in  a  project  which  he  knew  she  had  so  much 

at  heart.     The  knowledge  of  what  was  going  forward, 

and  the  now  undisguised  manifestation  of  the  wishes  of 

the  sovereign,  spread  such  an  alarm  in  the  cabinet,  that, 

in  Godolphin's  words,  "  Lord  Halifax,  Lord-President, 

and  generally  the  rest  of  the  Whigs,  are  so  uneasy  that 

to  MariL-  they  are  ready  to  make  their  court  to  Mr  Harley,  who 

29,1710.    appears  ready  to  receive  it,  and  is  makmg  advances 

245. '  '     and  professions  almost  to  every  one  that  he  thinks  our 

friends.''^ 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Godolphin  and  his  re^ 
maining  friends  in  the  cabinet,  Marlborough  addressed 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  at  this  crisis ;  and  his  letter  is 
valuable  as  containing  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views  and 
motives  of  action  at  this  critical  period,  and  of  the 

*  **  Our  affairs  here  are  a  little  more  quiet  at  present,  heeau$e  the  Dvks  of 
Somerut  it  out  of  town ;  and  indeed  I  know  no  other  reason  for  iL  I  am  every 
day  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
is  the  cause  of  everything  against  Lady  Marlborough  and  you,  so  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  regard  for  you,  and  the  fear  of  justly  eheqitering  you,  has  been 
the  only  reason  that  has  hindered  the  affair  of  Lord  Sunderland  being  brought 
to  a  conclusion/'— 6^o<fo(pAt«  to  MarUwrfmgh,  May  29, 1710;  Ck)XE,  v.  248. 
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close   connection   which    unhappily   prevailed  between    chap. 
these  court  intrigues  and  the  great  civil,  political,  and     ^"^' 
religious  questions  which   divided  the  world.      "  The     i^^^- 
constant  friendship  there  has  always  been  between  us  Marib^- 
encourages  me  to  unburden  myself  to  you  at  this  junc- 'ama^ 
ture,  when  every  post  brings  fresh  alarms  of  the  removal  the  D^ke 
of  my  Lord  Sunderland.     'Tis  not  his  relationship  to  Inry^^l 
me,  and  the  kindness  I  have  for  him,  that  concerns  me, 
80  much  as  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  QueerCs  service 
and  the  public;  for  as  such  a  step  will  generally  be 
thought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  of  course  reflect  on  me,  it 
will  in  a  great  measure  render  me  incapable  of  being 
useful  to  Her  Majesty^s  aflairs  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
This  is  what  I  have  solely  at  heart,  and  shall  ever  be 
unalterable  in  my  zeal  for  it     I  own  to  you,  were  it  not 
at  this  critical  juncture,  when,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  have  so  fair  a  prospect  of  putting  a  happy  end  to 
this  long  and  expensive  war,  which  I  think  nothing  hut 
our  own  unfortunate  divisions  at  home  can  prevent,  I 
should  be  much  less  concerned ;  for  I  am  persuaded  the 
insolence  of  the  French,  under  their  languishing  circum- 
stances, is  chiefly  owing  to  the  advantage  they  hope  to 
reap  from  them.     There  is  another  thing  I  find  makes 
a  great  noise  in  Holland,  and  that  is  the  report  of  a  new 
Parliament,  which  I  am  confident  would  be  such  a  damp 
to  the  Dutch  as  our  enemies  would  not  fail  to  reap  great 
advantages  from.    I  must  therefore  entreat  you  to  reflect 
seriously  on  the  present  situation  of  our  aflairs  both  at  ^  Waribo- 
home  and  abroad,  and  that  you  will  give  your  helping  shrews- 

\  .     ,  .    n       ,  1  .  bury.  June 

hand  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  are  threatenmg  us.  19, 1710. 
I  expect,  particularly  from  your  friendship  to  me,  that  249/256. 
you  will  be  a  support  to  Lord  Sunderland  ;^  and,  from 
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CHAP,    your  zeal  for  the  Queen's  serrice  and  the  public,  that  ^ 

^^^^'     you  will  use  your  endeavours  that  the  Parliament  may 
1710.     die  its  natural  death." 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  man,  and  therefore  | 

TheQaeen  was  uot  without  the  usual  weaknesses  of  all,  even  the 
Kr^wiu-  greatest  sons  of  Adam.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  * 

s^d^iand  family  attachment  and  personal  ambition  were  not  with- 
"ndTJrd  out  their  influence  with  him  on  this  occasion.  But  every 
appobtod.   impartial  mind  must  admit  that  the  public  considerations  | 

here  stated  were  also  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  that  the 
whole  interests  engaged  in  the  war  were  at  stake  in  the  ^ 

decision  of  the  present  question.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Harley  and  Mrs  Masham  were  determined  on  Sunder-  | 

land's   dismissal,    and   dismissed   he   was    accordingly.  1 

Harley  had  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  disunite  the 
Whigs,  who,  seeing  their  cabinet  drifting  on  the  breakers,  4 

were  making  all  haste  to  leap  into  the  first  boat  which  1 

promised  to  take  them  out  of  danger.  Somers  alone  was 
firm  ;  but,  after  being  long  closeted  with  the  Queen,  who 
expressed  "  her  resolution  as  being  unalterable  and  long 
taken,''  he  withdrew  without  the  slightest  hope  of  being 
able  to  save  Sunderland.  Shrewsbury,  instead  of  being 
influenced  by  Marlborough's  appeal,  expressed  his  sur-  1 

prise  only  that  the  Duke  should  take  the  matter  so  much 
to  heart ;  and  the  Queen,  on  hearing  his  letter  read, 
evinced  the  same  indifference.    "  It  is  true,  indeed,"  said  | 

she,  "  that  the  turning  out  a  son-in-law  of  his  may  be  ' 

a  mortification  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  must  ) 

the  fate  of  Europe  depend  on  that  ?  and  must  he  be  I 

gratified  in  all  his  desires,  and  I  not  in  so  reasonable  a  ' 

thing  as  parting  with  a  man  whom  I  took  into  my  service 
with  all  the  uneasiness  imaginable ;  whose  behaviour  to 
me  has  been  so  ever  since ;  and  who,  I  must  add,  is,  I  J 
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believe,  obnoxious  to  all  people,  except  a  few  ?     I  think    chap. 
the  Duke  of  MarlborougVs  pressing  so  earnestly  that  I     ^"^' 
should  delay  my  intentions  is  using  me  very  hardly ;  and     i7io. 
I  hope  that  both  he  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  do 
not  comply  with  his  desires."     Sunderland,  accordingly, 
was  dismissed,  and  Lord  Dartmouth  appointed  in  histoGodoi- 
room  that  very  night,  although  Godolphin  warned  the  Jalnio)** 
Queen  that  such  a  step  would  probably  lead  to  his  own  m^ 
and  Marlborough's  resignation.^ 

The  result  of  this  decided  step  shows  how  correctly 
Harley  had  calcidated  on  the  fears  and  disunion  of  the  Effect  of 
Whigs  rendering  nugatory  any  resistance  on  their  part,  the  wfig** 
A  meeting  of  the  cabinet  was  held,  at  which  a  resolution  ^  mLi^ 
was  signed  by  all  present,*  embracing  the  whole  adminis-  ^"*"*^ ' 
tration,  except  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Shrewsbury, 
drawn  up  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  in  which  they  ex- 
horted the  Duke  to  forego  his  resentment,  and  to  retain 
his  command  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  Europe 
— concluding  that  they  looked  upon  his  continuance  at 
the  head  of  the  army  as  a  step  essential  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  could  not  fail  to  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  enemies.  Marlborough 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  their  representations,  though  he 
felt  so  much  mortified  that  his  continuance  in  the  com- 
mand was,  as  he  himself  said,  nothing  but  a  penance  for 
his  sins.  "  As  this,"  said  he,  "  is  like  to  be  my  last 
campaign,  I  hope  He  will  bless  us  with  some  further 
success,  and  that  things  may  be  made  easier  for  those 
who  shall  succeed  me  ;  for,  as  it  is,  my  head  is  perpetu- 
ally hot.     This,  joined  with  the  disagreeable  things  I 

*  Via.,  Lord-Chancellor  Cowper,  Lord- Treasurer  Godolphin,  LordPreai- 
dent  Somers,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  Duke  of  Devonshire ; 
Lord  High  Steward;   Lord  Orford,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;   Lord 
Hali£ftx,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Mr  Secretary  Boyle.— Coze,  ▼.  269. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,    receive  from  England  makes  me  every  minute  wish  to  be 

^"^-     a  hermit.     Yesterday  being  thanksgiving  day,  I  was  iu 

1710.     devotion,  and  earnestly  hope  God  will  forgive  what  is 

past,  and  strengthen  our  hearts  ;  so  that,  for  the  time  to 

come,  we  may  bear  with  patience  the  ingratitude  we 

have  met  with,  which  He  no  doubt,  in  due  time,  will 

punish  ;   for  we,  I  fear,  have  too  justly  merited  Hia 

anger,  but  noways  have  deserved  this  usage  of  the 

1  Maribo-    Queen.    We  must  look  upon  this  correction  as  a  favour, 

o^oiphin  if  it  atones  for  our  past  actions.     As  I  would  not  be 

Dache^,     a  favourite  were  I  in  power,  my  daily  prayers  shall  be, 

jur/7,  *°  that  you  and  I  may  be  so  strengthened  by  His  grace 

▼.  'ie'e^es!'  that  the  remainder  of  our  lives  might  be  spent  in  doing 

Sf,'252!    good,  by  which  we  might   at  last  be   acceptable   to 

Him.^i 

Marlborough,  at  this  juncture,  though  absent  with  the 

MariiM^     army  in  Flanders,  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive 

u^etyiest  how  thc  currcut  of  public  opinion  was  running  in  Eng- 

B^Mh^^  land,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  national  policy  being 

difsoWed.    ^jjj.jj.^jy  aiter^d^  and  the  whole  fruits  of  his  victories  lost, 

if  a  dissolution  were  to  take  place  in  the  present  excited 

state  of  the  public  mind.     His  opinion  on  this  subject 

was  often  and  very  earnestly  expressed  : — '*  I  think,'* 

said  he,  "  the  importance  of  preserving  this  Parliament 

is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  Queen  and  nation,  that 

I  would  omit  nothing  that  could  be  in  my  power ;  for  I 

am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything  in  this  world,  that^  if 

•  Maribo-    this  Parliament  be  broke,  the  Queen's  glory  and  interest 

rooffb  to  ^  ^  o       J 

Godoiphin,  is  lost  both  in  Holland  and  the  Empire,  the  fatal  con- 
1710.  Coze,  sequences  of  which  you  can  best  judge ;  so  that,  let  me, 
Mem.  of  Sir  as  a  faithful  friend,  beg  of  you  that,  if  you  can  help  this 
ii.'3i.  'fatal  step,  you  will  do  it;^  if  not,  that  you  will  give 
demonstrations   of  its   being   done    contrary   to  your 
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advice ;  so  that>  when  they  return  to  their  wits,  the  true    chap. 
authors  may  meet  with  their  reward  !*'  ^™' 

The  event  soon  showed  how  correctly  Marlborough     i7io. 
had  divined  the  consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  com*-' 
cabinet,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.    By  the  of  th^ 
Tories,  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was  naturally  hailed  ^mlLbtr^ 
as  the  signal  of  victory.      They  accordingly  exerted  E^b^a. 
themselves  in  procuring  addresses  from  the  cities  and 
counties  in  favour  of  the  new  policy,  and  with  such 
effect  that  they  flowed  in  in  a  perfect  torrent.     The 
Whigs  could  muster  only  a  very  few,  and  these  extremely 
feeble  in  comparison.     In  these  addresses,  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  openly  ad- 
vanced, and  the  most  determined  resolution  to  support 
the  Queen  and  the  Church  against  all  republican,  trai- 
torous, and  schismatic  opponents.     The  Jacobites  about 
the  palace  congratulated  the  Queen  on  being  at  length 
rescued  from  the  domineering  party  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  her  and  the  nation.     "  Your  Majesty,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  "  is  now  Queen  indeed."    To  such 
a  length  did  the  ferment  spread,  that  the  monied  men 
in  the  city  took  the  alarm  :  the  funds  were  rapidly  de- 
pressed ;  and  credit  was  so  violently  shaken  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Bank  of  England,  headed  by  the  gover- 
nor, waited  on  the  Queen  to  represent  the  dangerous 
effect  on  public  credit  which  would  ensue  if  any  further 
changes  were  made  in  the  cabinet.    Her  Majesty  said  in 
answer  to  the  address  :  "  I  have  for  some  time  resolved 
to  remove  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  for  certain  reasons  of 
state.     I  have  no  present  intention  to  make  any  further 
changes  ;  but  should  I  alter  any  of  my  ministers,  it  shall 
be  no  prejudice  to  the  Bank  or  the  common  cause."  ^277-279.* 
This  answer,  though  sufficiently  vague,  was  regarded  as 
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oHAP.  a  pledge  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  should  not 
^^"^'  be  altered,  and  allayed  the  uneasiness  in  the  city  of 
1710.     London. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter  to  extinguish 
Effect  on    the  apprcheusious  entertained  in  Holland  and  Germany 
nent,  J^d'   as  to  tho  conscquenccs  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
ror^s  iTtto^  changes  in  the  English  cabinet,  and  so  decisive  a  step  as 
rough.       the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  son-in-law. 
Such  was  the  alarm  spread  in  Holland  and  at  Vienna, 
that  the  Queen  was  under  the  necessity  of  directing  Lord 
Townsend  to  represent  to  the  States  that  the  step  which 
had  excited  so  much  alarm  was  not  intended  to  lessen 
the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  it  was  also 
Her  Majesty's  intention  not  to  make  any  further  changes, 
and  that  she  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  same  vigour  as  before.     A  similar  assurance  was 
transmitted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor. 
But  these  assurances  were  far  from  neutralising  the  effect 
produced  on  the  Continent  by  the  decisive  act  which 
had  taken  place  ;  and  the  States  in  consequence  pre- 
sented a  solemn  remonstrance  through  their  minister,  M. 
Vryberg,  against  any  further  changes  in  the  ministry,  or 
dissolution  of  Parliament.     And  the  Emperor's  appre- 
hensions were  so  far  from  being  allayed,  and  his  dread 
that  Marlborough  would  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  was  such,  that  he  addressed  to  him  a  most  flatter- 
ing letter,  in  which  he  earnestly  besought  him  not  to 
abandon  a  post  which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  dory, 
25&-*257.     and  to  disappomt  his  enemies  by  continuing  to  exert 
2Bi-Ai     himself  for  the  common  cause  and  the  general  liberty  of 
Europe.^* 

*  "  I  am  grieved  at  this  change  in  the  ministry  having  commenced  with 
the  dismission  of  Lord  Sunderland,  as  he  has  in  every  stage  of  the  war  proved 
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Marlborough's  anxiety  about  the  dismissal  of  Lord  chap. 
Sunderland  was  much  aggravated  by  its  renewing  those  ^"^' 
female  jars  and  reproaches  between  the  Duchess  and  i7io. 
Queen  Anne,  which,  as  he  had  foretold,  only  made  lunf^'ed 
matters  worse.*  Although,  since  the  last  fatal  interview,  bl^IS^n^ie 
all  personal  intercourse  between  these  two  illustrious  per-  ^^^ 
sonages  had  ceased,  yet  the  violence  of  the  Duchess's  ^° 
temper  would  not  permit  her  to  abstain  from  every 
species  of  communication  as  her  husband  had  so  strongly 
recommended.  When  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sunderland 
was  in  agitation,  she  took  advantage  of  the  transmission 
of  an  official  letter  from  the  Duke  to  the  Lord-Treasurer 
to  send  a  private,  but  very  acrimonious  remonstrance, 
from  herself  to  the  Queen.  She  there  recapitulated 
with  historic  truth,  but  injudicious  warmth,  her  husband's 
great  services  both  to  her  Majesty  and  the  country ; 
expatiated  on  the  former  intimacy  which  had  subsisted 
between  them — ^in  proof  of  which  she  enclosed  some  of 

hinuelf  an  able,  skilfal,  and  faithful  miniater  of  the  Queen  and  the  common 
cause.  Although  I  learn  that  this  blow  has,  in  consequence  of  his  affinity  to 
you,  deeply  affected  your  mind,  I  cannot  be  induced  to  credit  a  report  that 
your  Highness  is  meditating  to  resign  your  military  command,  and  to  retire 
from  court  What  could  happen  more  fatal  to  the  public  welfare,  and  more 
pernicious  to  the  Allies  ?  What  counsel  could  your  Highness  adopt  more  de- 
trimental to  yourself,  than,  in  the  midst  of  your  triumphs,  and  almost  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  to  desert  the  common  cause^to  throw  away  the  merit 
of  your  former  services— to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Queen — to  give  scope  to 
the  vengeance  of  your  enemies  ?  Can  your  affectionate  heart  even  for  a 
moment  indulge  the  thought  of  such  terrible  calamities  both  to  the  public  weal 
and  your  welfare,  by  which  the  whole  fruits  of  the  war,  acquired  with  such 
labour  and  glory,  would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril;  and  the  almost  des- 
perate cause  of  the  enemy,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  your  name,  would  re- 
sume new  strength,  not  to  be  overcome  by  futiure  exertion  ?" — Emperor  Joseph 
to  Maryborough,  July  16, 1710 ;  Coxb,  v.  282-283. 

•  "  It  has  always  been  my  observation  in  disputes,  especially  in  those  of 
kindness  and  friendship,  that  aU  reproaches,  though  eyer  so  just,  serve  to  no 
end  but  to  make  the  breach  wider." — Marlborough  to  the  Duchess,  Jan.  1710; 
Conduct,  244. 
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CHAT,    the  Queen's  .early  letters  to  herself,  and  concluded  by 

1    ascribing  the  melancholy  change  which  had  taken  place 

1710.     to   the  influence  of  Mrs  Masham  and  the  Duke   of 

Somerset.     She  enclosed  also  a  letter  from  Somerset  to 

1  Conduct,  herself  in  former  days,  in  which  the  Queen  was  treated 

v.ssBT,  288.  with  vcry  little  respect,  but  which  she  requested  to  get 

of  Marl-     back,  "  as  for  nonsense,  ingratitude,  and  good  spelling^ 

borough  V  'J        J  •  •/  X  •^ 

to  Queen    suc  cousidered  it  as  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  great 

Anne,  June  •      •.  j  «     .  ,  ,        .  - 

7, 1710.      curiosity,  and  as  being  the  production  of  so  eminent  a 
politician.'^! 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  intemperate  and 
Queen       ill-judgcd  au  effusiou  should  produce  any  other  effect 
Bwertothe  but  the  widcuiug,  if  possible,  a  breach  which  had  already 
June  vi     become  too  large  for  closing.     The  Queen  returned  no 
answer  till  the  12th,  the  very  day  before  Sunderland's 
dismissal,  when  she  wrote  a  short  note,  concluding  with 
the  words — "  But  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  very  short 
answer,  looking  upon  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ill- 
usage  I  have  so  often  met  with,  which  shows  me  very 
plainly  what  I  am  to  expect  for  the  future.     I  do  not 
return  the  letters,  knowing  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  you, 
but  must  desire  all  my  strange  scrawls  may  be  sent  back 
to  me,  it  being  impossible  they  can  now  be  agreeable  to 
you.''     The  Duchess  wrote  in  reply  that  it  was  "  her 
duty  to  make  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  extremities 
to  which  her  Majesty  was  driving  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  hourly 
venturing  his  life  in  her  service.      She  held  out  an 
indirect  threat  of  the  dreadful  account  which  the  new 
favourite  might  be  required  to  render  for  her  advice  to 
ruin  a  man  who  had  won  six  pitched  battles  and  ten 
sieges  ;  observed  that  the  Queen's  refusal  to  return  her 
letters  would  make  her  take  better  care  of  the  rest ; 
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and  concluded   with   these   words  :    "My  concern  for    ohap. 
Lord  Marlborough's  honour  and  reputation  in  the  world,     ^^"' 
and  the  great  trouble  he  expresses  on   this  occasion,     1710. 
brings  me  to  beg  of  your  Majesty  on  my  knees,  that  you 
would  only  defer  this  thing  till  there  is  peace,  or  an  end 
of  the  campaign  :  and  after  such  an  expression  your  ^  conduct, 

TLT    •      *  if  A       Ui.       r  *      •  •    ^     254.  Queen 

Majesty  can  have  no  doubt  of  my  ever  entering  into  Anne  to 
anything  that  can  displease  you.''     To  this  letter  the  Mvib"  ^ 
Queen  returned  no  answer ;  the  next  day  Sunderland  i2"^7io?°* 
was   dismissed,  and   all  correspondence  between  them  m^m. 
thereafter  ceased.^ 

Though  secure  of  cordial  support  from  the  throne  in 
his  attempt  to  dispossess  the  Whigs,  Hai'ley  was  yetArtfaimeft- 
sagacious  enough  to  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  n^ej  to 
cautiously,  and  that  a  precipitate  step  might  prove  fatal  wL^  ^ 
to  the  design.  A  union  in  the  cabinet,  joined  to  the 
great  name  and  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
had  more  than  once  already  caused  a  similar  effort  to 
miscarry.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  proceeded 
step  by  step ;  and  his  first  care  was  to  sow  disunion 
among  the  Whig  noblemen,  from  whom  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition  might  be  anticipated.  This  was  no 
difficult  matter,  now  that  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
sovereign  had  by  a  decisive  act  been  made  known ;  it  is 
surprising  how  readily  courtiers  find  pretences  for  veer- 
ing round  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  sovereign.  The 
address  of  Shrewsbury,  the  influence  of  Somerset,  were 
successfully  employed  by  this  arch-diplomatist  to  pro- 
duce dissension  among  their  former  friends.  Orford  was 
expecting  the  garter,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  "  Wharton,''  as 
Maynwaring  said,  "  had  been  long  nibbling  with  Mrs 
Masham  :"  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  on  the  most 
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OHAF.  friendly  terms  with  her  and  Harley,  and  hoped  to  retain 
^"^'  his  situation  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  through  their  influence. 
1710.  Halifax  was  the  first  who  threw  off  the  mask ;  he  was 
won  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  joint  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  Hague,  in  opposition  to  the  strenuous 
advice  of  Marlborough.*  Even  Somers,  who  was  the 
most  conscientious  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  had  long 
been  a  firm  friend  of  Marlborough,  began  to  waver  in 
his  fidelity,  and  listened  respectfully  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Queen  that  the  influence  of  the  Marlborough 
family  had  become  too  great,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
to  form  a  government  in  which  he  himself  and  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  might  form  a  part,  but  from  which  the 
connections  of  the  great  family  might  be  excluded.  In 
truth,  their  influence  was  already  at  an  end,  as  was 
evinced  soon  after  in  two  subordinate  but  still  very 
important  appointments.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
removal  of  Lord  Coningsby  from  the  office  of  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  for  no  other  reason  but  his 
devotion  to  Marlborough,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
*  Maribo-  ^^^  ^^  Anglesea,  a  decided  Tory ;  and  the  refusal  to 
rou|iito     nominate,  on  the  Duke's  application.  Lord  Raby  as  one 


ii\l  ^»     of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     "  I  sup 

1710.  Coxe,  * 

^^|-303.  pose,'^  said  the  Duke  on  hearing  of  the  refusal,  "  that 
ham^iim  the  place  is  designed  for  some  particular  favourite  that 
is  to  be  provided  for.^'i 

A  still  more  serious  because  more  public  blight  was 

*  "By  the  acoount  Mr  Craggs  givea  me  of  England,  I  think  everything  that 
is  had  may  he  expected.  Lord  Halifax  heing  employed  in  the  manner  he  is 
seems  to  me  yery  extraordinary,  for  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  should  be 
agreeable  either  to  the  Whigs  or  Tories,  or  that  he  himself  at  this  jmictnre 
should  care  to  be  thus  employed ;  but  so  many  extraordinary  things  happen 
erery  day  that  I  wonder  at  nothing  "-^MarUMrough  to  the  Dueheu,  July  24, 
iriO;  Coxe,  V.  298. 
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put  on  Marlborough,  at  this  period,  by  a  yery  singular    chap. 
and  mysterious  step,  involying,  it  was  evident,  political     ^'"' 
results  of  the  yery  highest  importance.     Mr  Cresset     ^7io. 
was  appointed  by  the  Queen  on  a  secret  mission  toseentmit- 
Hanoyer,  the  object  of  which  was  concealed  both  from  c^t  J 
Godolphin  and   Marlborough.     He  died  a  few  hours  wh^di^' 
before  his  departure;   but  before   his   death  he  sawwoogh^' 
his  papers  sealed  up,  and  ordered  them  to  be  delivered  mli^^' 
to  Mr  Harley.     The  Lord-Treasurer  obseryed  "  that  oful"* 
Mr  Harley  betrayed  great  marks  of  confusion  when  he 
heard  of  this,  and  was  not  relieyed  till  the  papers  were 
in  his  possession.""     It  was  known  both  to  Godolphin 
and  Marlborough  that  the  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
offer  the  command  of  the  army  in   Flanders  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanoyer,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  influence 
which  it  gaye  to  the  latter  of  these  statesmen.     This 
was  revealed  to  Marlborough  by  the  Elector  himself, 
who,  in  a  frequent  and  confidential  correspondence,  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  to  accept  the  command, 
evinced  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Duke,  expressed  his  lively  concern  for  the  stroke 
levelled  at  him  in  the  dismissal  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
earnestly  deprecated  any  further  changes  in  the  ministry, 
or  dissolution  of  Parliament.     Marlborough  received  the 
intelligence  in  a  noble  spirit.     In  a  letter  to  Godolphin 
he  observed,  ^^  I  know,  by  the  commission  Mr  Cresset 
was  charged  with,  what  you  and  I  were  to  expect. 
When  I  see  you,  you  have  the  particulars,  and  how  I 
came  to  be  informed  of  this  business.     When  I  tell  you 
the  whole,  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  they  should  trust  the  Queen  with  their  whole 
design,  for  it  is  directly  tying  her  hand  and  foot.     I  beg 
you  will  never  mention  that  to  anybody  ;  for  though  I 
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CHAP,  think  I  shall  have  the  glory  of  saving  the  Queen,  she 
^^^'  must  know  nothing  of  it.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
1710.  hard  usage  I  have  met  with  ;  but  my  own  honour  and 
my  love  for  my  country  must  not  suffer  me  to  take 
anything  ill  of  the  Queen,  but  attribute  my  cruel  usage 
to  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  Our  extravagant  behaviour 
in  England  has  so  encouraged  the  French  that  they 
take  measures  as  if  the  war  were  but  just  beginning ; 
so  that  our  new  ministers  will  be  extremely  deceived,  for, 
the  greater  desire  they  shall  express  for  peace,  the  less 
they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  it.  For  our 
enemies  live  by  no  other  hopes  but  that  the  Allies  will 

^  Marlbo- 

roojhto     not  have  the  same  confidence  which  has  hitherto  been, 
Aug.  16,  '  but  quarrel  amongst  tliemselves ;  which  I  pray  God 
▼.304,305.'  may  not  happen,  and  then  everything  must  go  well, — I 
mean  abroad."^ 

The  Duke,  however,  was  well  aware  that  his  tenure  of 

69. 

Noble  con-  powcr  uow  huug  by  a  thread,  and  could  not,  by  any 
Marlbo-      possibility,  be  prolonged  beyond  a  few  months.     His 
his  wise     great  anxiety,  therefore,  was  extreme,  during  the  brief 
the  Duchera  pcriod  that  his  tenure  of  power  was  allotted  to  him,  to 
criw..        do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  character,  or  that  might 
compromise  his  great  reputation.     Of  this  he  had  no 
fears,  for  his  words  and  his  actions  were  in  his  own 
keeping.     But  a  more  difficult  task  awaited  him  in  mo- 
derating the  transports  and  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Duchess,  whose  affection  for  her  husband  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  under- 
gone ;  while  her  ambition  was  not  less  mortified  by  the 
total  extinction  of  her  influence  at  court,  where  she  still 
held  a  prominent  and  responsible  situation.     He  was 
indefatigable,  therefore,  in  his  efforts,  unhappily  attended 
with  little  success,  to  keep  her  within  the  bounds  of 
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temper  and  moderation.     "It  is  impossible,"  said  he,    chaf. 
"  to  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  outrages  I  meet     ^"^- 
with ;  but  since  everybody  thinks  I  must  have  patience     i7io. 
/  must  suffer  for  three  or  four  months.     I  beg  you  to 
believe  that  I  know  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  so  well 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  impose  upon  me.     I 
was  in  hopes  you  had  taken  your  resolution  of  staying 
in  the  country  till  my  return,  and  of  never  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  write  again  to  the  Queen^  which  I  beg 
you  will  continue  firm  to ;  for,  as  things  are,  you  must 
expect  neither  reason  nor  justice,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  brutality  imaginable.     I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst.     I  shall  consult  my  honour  and  my  best  friends 
as  to  my  behaviour,  so  that   I  may  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself ;  and  for  your  behaviour,  I  beg  you  will 
make  not  one  step  but  as  my  opinion  may  go  along  with 
you  :  for  it  is  not  enough,  in  an  ungrateful  age,  to  have 
reason  on  our  side,  but,  as  things  are,  we  must  be  seen 
to  act  with  prudence  and  temper  :  so  that  again  I  beg 
of  you  to  trust  nobody  but  me,  who  love  you,  and  will 
be  tenderly  kind  to  you  as  long  as  I  have  life.     Your 
honour  and  reputation  are  safe  with  me ;  therefore,  do 
not  be  provoked  to  say  or  do  anything  that  may  give 
our  enemy  an  advantage.     It  is  most  certain,  the  Queen 
has   been  prevailed  upon   to   use  both  you   and  me  i  Muribo- 
barbarously ;   but  nothing  should   be  said   disrespect-  Duchess, 
fully ;  for  she  would  not  act  so  if  she  were  not  influ-  3?/i7io" 
enced  by  others  who  follow  their  own  interest  more  than  309, 316. 
hers.'^i 

The  anticipations  of  the  hero,  as  to  an  entire  change 
of  men  and  measures,  were  realised  even  sooner  than  he 
expected.  Godolphin  and  he  were  under  the  impression 
that  no  material  change  would  be  made  till  after  a  new 


X 

/^ 

/ 
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OHAP.    Parliament  had  been  assembled,  and  that  even  then  the 
^"^-     Queen's  new  advisers  would  not  venture  on  so  strong  a 
1710.     step  as  dismissing  the  first  of  these  statesmen,  whose 
HArLyand  prfvato  integrity  and  financial  ability  were  alike  unques- 
^!^     tionable,  and  who  had  steered  the  state  vessel  with  such 
aidoiphin's  success  through  the  dangers  of  the  preceding  years.  But 
A^^iSa    ii^  tJ^at  t^^y  ^®re  mistaken  :    Harley  and  the  secret 
council  had  resolved  on  Godolphin's   dismissal  before 
Parliament  was  dissolved.     The  first  symptom  of  this 
resolution  which  manifested  itself  was  on  the  7th  August,  \ 

when  the  Premier,  at  a  cabinet  council,  forgetting  his          ^ 
usual  caution,  let  fall  some  expressions  as  to  Shrewsbury's 
admission  to  power  being  signalised  by  the  adoption  of  I 

French  counsels.     The  Queen  evinced  no  open  displea-  I 

sure  at  the  moment,  although  she  treasured  the  words  in 
her  heart ;  and  in  a  subsequent  audience  of  two  hours,         S 
which  he  had  on  the  same  day  with  the  Queen,  and  in 
which  he  mentioned  a  plot  to  poison  her  Majesty,  which 
had  been  disclosed  to  Marlborough  by  a  princess  at  the 
French  court,  he  was  well  received.      Still,  when  the 
necessary  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  pro- 
j  cond       posed,  the  minister  always  found,  as  he  himself  expressed 
^^  h- '  ^**  "  '^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  *^  '^  wayr    In  eflect,  the  Queen's         \ 
toMaribo-  rcsolutiou  was  taken.     On  the  next  morning,  a  servant 

rough,  Aug. 

7,1710;     in  the  royal  livery  left  a  note  from  the  Queen  at  his 

and  Queen  ^  j  ^ 

Anne  to     door,  dcsiring  him  to  break  his  stafi^  of  office,  to  avoid  its 

Godolpnin,  *^ 

Awist  7,   re-deuvery ;  and  promising  him  a  pension  of  £4000  a-year. 
▼.  3i'8-32i.'  By  the  same  post  the  Queen  announced  the  step  to  the  ' 

Duke  of  Marlborough.^* 

*  "  Eensinoton,  Augutt  7. 
"  The  uneaeiness  which  you  have  showed  for  some  time  has  given  me  veiy 
'  much  trouble,  though  I  have  borne  it ;  and  had  your  behaviour  continued  the 
same  it  was  for  a  few  yean  after  my  coming  to  the  crown,  I  could  have  no 
dispute  with  myself  what  to  do.    Bat  the  many  unkind  returns  I  have  re-  ^, 
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The  fallen  minister  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  Marl-    ohap. 
borough  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  conjured  him  to     ^''^' 
suppress  all  private  feelings  of  resentment,  and  remain  at     ^^i^- 
his  post  at  the  head  of  the  army,  as  long  as  it  was  PaJotic 
possible,  so  as  to  prerent  the  Alliance  from  falling  to  a^^bhin 
pieces,  and  the  whole  objects  of  the  war,  when  within  trough  on 
their  grasp,  being  lost.*     This  conduct  on  the  part  of  rioir**" 
the  dismissed  minister  was  the  more  disinterested  that 
such  had  been  his  integrity,  during  the  many  years  he 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  was  almost 
destitute  of  private  fortune  when  he  lefb  it,  and,  before  an 
accession  of  fortune  from  his  brother,  was  not  possessed 

oeiYed  Bince,  eBpecially  what  you  said  to  me  personally  before  the  Lords, 
makes  it  Impossible  for  me  to  oontiQue  you  any  longer  in  my  service ;  but  I 
will  give  you  a  pension  of  j84000  a-year ;  and  I  desire  that>  instead  of  bringing 
the  staff  to  me,  you  will  break  it^  which,  I  believe,  will  be  easier  to  us  both." — 
Queen  Anne  to  Godolphin,  August  8, 1710 ;  CoxB,  v.  822. 

*  *  AnguU  9. — Though  my  circumstances  at  present  area  little  discourag- 
ing, yet  nothing  can  ever  make  me  neglect  doing  what  is  best  for  the  whole, 
or  thinking  of  everything  that  may  be  most  for  your  honotir  and  safety.  I 
do  therefore  now,  and  resolve  to  continue,  to  take  the  same  pains'and  care  I 
did  before,  that  you  may  be  effectually  supported  to  the  end  of  this  campaign 
in  the  post  where  you  are ;  in  hopes  this  may  enable  you  better  to  persuade 
the  States  and  the  £mperor  not  to  break  quite  loose  from  the  Queen  and 
England,  but  to  expect^  as  patiently  as  they  can,  the  opening  of  the  session, 
or  a  new  Parliament.  I  continue  still  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  either 
of  them  will  be  entirely  for  supporting  the  Alliance ;  consequently,  will  be 
whoUy  guided  by  you  as  soon  as  you  return  to  England.  I  fancy  other 
methods  than  this  should  be  taken — ^the  Grand  Alliance  must  be  dissolved,  and 
England  fall  into  immediate  distraction  and  confusion. 

"  This,  then,  I  lay  down  as  the  most  probable  method  to  save  the  whole 
from  destruction,  with  most  honour  and  advantage  to  yoursel£  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  govern  yourself  accordingly ;  and  I  pray  God  to  continue 
the  same  success  to  you  that  you  have  hitherto  had. 

"  Whatever  you  shall  find  necessary  to  represent  to  the  Queen,  relating 
either  to  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  or  to  anything  else  which  you  wish 
may  be  furnished  from  hence  for  your  project,  you  may  continue  to  write  to 
me,  and  I  will  put  as  much  of  it  as  is  proper  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Secretary 
Boyle  to  show  to  the  Queen ;  or  you  may  write  directly  to  him,  if  that  be 
easier  to  you,  for  his  part  has  been  very  good  to  you  and  me^  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  wiU  continue  so."— Coxx,  v.  828-325. 
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I 

OHAP.    of  more  than  £1000  a-year.     He  declined,  however,  j 

^"'     to  demand  the  promised  pension,  which  was  never  paid. 
1710.     Marlborough,  on  his  part,  on  receiving  the  decisive  intel- 
ligence, was  equally  governed  by  public  and  patriotic  I 
feelings.     Being  well  aware  that  it  was  the  secret  coun-           i 
cils  of  France  which  had  suggested  the  step,  and  that  it 
was  preparatory  to  a  restoration  of  the  Pretender,  his 
principal  care  was  directed  to  resume  his  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  to  prosecute  his  military 
operations  with  the  usual  vigour,  and  to  keep  up  the          *^ 
spirit  of  his  friends  in  England.     But  though  resolute  to 
discharge  his  public  duty  to  the  very  last,  he  was  not 
the  less  aware,  in  secret,  that  his  means  of  effectually 
serving  his  country  were  at  an  end  ;  that  he  could  no 
longer  reckon  on  the  support  of  Government  at  home  ;          ^ 
that  he  stood  alone,  amidst  the  wreck  of  all  his  compeers, 
261.  Maril  the  mark  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice ;  and  that  the 
PrWaL '    change  in  the  British  government  extinguished  all  hope 
360, 361*    of  peace  being  concluded  with  France  on  such  terms  as, 
322.366.     despite  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  war,  would  attain 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken.^* 

•  "  The  BurpxisiDg  news  in  your  last  of  the  Treasury  beiug  put  in  commis- 
sion has  filled  me  with  very  melancholy  thoughts.  I  wish  I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  that  thei*e  may  be  credit  found  for  the  support  of  the  army,  otherwise 
France  will,  without  a  battle,  get  the  better  of  the  Allies.  Whateyer  happens, 
whilst  I  have  life  I  shall  be  faithfully  yours.  I  have  taken  my  resolution  of 
troubling  my  head  as  little  as  possible  with  politics,  but  apply  my  thoughts 
wholly  how  to  finish  this  campaign  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then  I  shall  be  i 

impatient  of  being  with  you.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  very  uneasy  and 
extravagant  thoughts  I  have  had  since  the  news  of  your  being  out.  The 
French  will  certainly  be  so  heartened  by  our  unaccountable  proceedings  in 
England,  that^  whatever  their  difficulties  may  be,  they  will  not  think  of  a 
peace  while  they  have  hopes  of  our  running  into  confusion." — Marlborough  to 
Godolphin,  Aug.  28/30,  1710 ;  CoxE,  v.  828. 
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The  dismissal  of  Godolphin  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on    ohap. 
the  Whigs,  and  revealed  the  weakness  which,  by  his     ^'"' 
secret  manoeuvres,  Harlej  had  implanted  amongst  them.     i7io. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  the  same  evening  at  Mr  Secre-  conlumMr 
tarj  Boyle's,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  keep  aloof,  and  ww^^lfnd 
not  embarrass  the  new  Government :  a  fatal  determina-  Jt^Ai^'" 
tion — ^the  excuse  of  cowardice — which  has  more  than 
once  since  that  time  paralysed  a  party  capable  of  direct- 
ing with  success  and  advantage  the  councils  of  their 
country.     Perceiving  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  their 
adversaries,  Harley  and  the  Tories  were  not  slow  in  fol- 
lowing up  their  success.     The  Treasury  was  immediately 
put  in  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Poulett, 
a  decided  Tory.     Lord  Rialton,  Godolphin's  son,  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  CofiPerer  of  the  Household, 
and  the  whole  real  powers  of  Government  were  vested  in 
Harley,  who  next  day  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     The  other  Whig  leaders,  who  had  been 
tampered  with  by  Harley,  at  first  retained  their  situa- 
tions, hoping  to  be  taken  in  and  form  part  of  the  new 
administration  ;  but  ere  long  they  perceived  their  error 
in  standing  at  all,  and  attempting  to  form  an  interest 
independent  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and  they 
at  length  resigned  in  a  body.     On  the  19th,  Somers, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Mr  Boyle  resigned,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Duke  •  of 
Buckingham,  and  Mr  St  John.     Wharton  resigned  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.     Lord   Orford  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Leake.i      Lord-Chancellor  Cowper  also  resigned,  not-  826-839.  * 
withstanding  the  earnest  request  of  the  Queen  that  he 
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OHAP.  would  remain  in  office,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  put  in 
^"''  commission.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  alone  remained  in 
1710.     office,  unfaithful  to  his  friends. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  new 

73 

Decision  of  administration  to  secure  the  continuance  of  Marlborough 
rough  on  at  the  head  of  the  arm j,  both  from  the  weight  which  his 
great  name  and  seryices  gave  to  any  government,  and 
the  influence  which  it  might  have  on  the  negotiations  for 
peace  depending  with  France.  His  own  decided  incli- 
nation, with  a  view  to  his  personal  comfort,  was  to 
resign  with  the  rest ;  but  he  put  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends  at  home ;  and  it  was  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  he  should  retain  his  command,  as  affording 
the  only  security  for  a  good  peace  or  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  This  decision,  which  was  entirely 
in  conformity  with  that  which  they  had  formerly  come  to 
when  Lord  Sunderland  was  dismissed,*  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Duke  in  an  official  letter  from  that  noble- 
man, who  said :  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  taking  of 
Bethune,  and  hope  in  God  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign will  be  attended  with  your  usual  success  ;  though 
it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  think  of  the  usage  you  have  met 
with  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  doing  what  you  are 
abroad  with  success.     This  proceeding  is  certainly  with- 

'  *  "  Mt  Lord, — Nous  ne  nous  serions  pas  d^cid^  2k  tous  ^crire,  si  nous  ne 
jugions  par  ydtre  lettre,  dont  Lord-Tr^aorier  noua  a  fait  part>  coxnbien  vdire 
Exoellenoe  doit  dtre  affect^e  de  la  situation  de  My  Lord  Sunderland.  Cette 
lettre,  qudque  toucbante,  quelque  bien  motiy^e  qu*  elle  fdt^  n'a  pas  empteb6 
la  reine  de  lui  6ter  les  soeaux  ce  matin.  U  fallait  que  la  resolution  en  fOit 
bien  piise,  puisque  les  moyens  extraordinaires  mis  en  usage  pour  la  pr^venir, 
puisque  toutes  les  representations  employees  pour  en  d^montrer  les  conse- 
quences, tant  au  debors  qu'  au  dedans,  ont  6t6  inutiles.  Cest  un  malbeur 
dont  nous  sommes  profondement  afflig^s :  nous  sentons  jusqu'il  quel  point 
ydtre  ExceUence  doit  y  dtre  sensible,  dans  cette  conjuncture  critique,  od  tous 
exposez  Ik  cbaque  instant  y6tre  personne  pour  y6tre  pays,  et  oii  les  destinies 
de  TEurope  dependent  si  Iminemment  de  y6tre  conduite  et  de  yos  suoc6s ; 
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'  oat  example;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the    chap. 

Whigs  to  a  man  have  a  right  sense  of  it,  and  upon  all     ^"^' 
occasions  will  act  as  you  may  think  right.     If  you,  Lord     i7io. 
Godolphin,  and  they,  act  cordially  and  vigorously  to- 
gether, everything  must  come  right  again,  especially  since 

i  the  Elector  of  Hanover  is  so  right  as  he  is,  as  appears 

both  from  what  you  know  and  the  letters  I  have  seen 
from  him  myself.     For  that  a£fair  of  Hanover,  it  must 
be  our  sheet-anchor  ;  and  if  it  be  rightly  managed,  you 
will  be  eflFectually  avenged  of  all  your  enemies ;  and  that 
by  securing  your  country — the  only  sure  way  :  and  you 
will  be,  if  possible,  a  greater  man  than  you  have  ever 
been  yet ;  and  you  and  your  friends.  Lord  Godolphin 
and  the  Whigs,  must  carry  their  point.     This  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  ^  Lord  Sun- 
Orford,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  all  their  Mwibo- 
friends  ;  and  there  is  nothing  they  will  not  do  for  the  nSiio^' 
common  interest,  and  for  supporting  you  yourself;   and  336.*' 
this  they  have  given  me  commission  to  assure  you  of."^ 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary demonstration  ever  witnessed  was  made,  how  sachever- 
entirely  they  coincided  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  umphl^t 

'  majority  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  nation.     Sacheverell  t]3^'the 

^  was  the  puppet  put  up  on  this  occasion  :  he  was  the  ^^  ^' 

xuais  nouB  Bommes  dgalemeni  conYainciiB  que  vdtre  Exoellenoe  ne  sauroit 
sujonrd'hui  quitter  le  commandement  sans  compromettre  les  interdts  de  la 
Grande  Alliance.  Ainsi,  an  nom  de  la  gloire  qui  vous  environne,  et  que  toub 
a^ez  m6nt6e  par  de  si  nombreuz  services,  au  nom  de  TEurope  entidre,  qui 

^  fonde  en  tous  ses  esp^rances,  au  nom  de  tons  oeux  qui  vous  sent  chers  dans 

Y6tre  patrie,  dont  le  salut  depend  de  tob  nouveaux  efiforts,  nous  yous  oonjurons 
d'achcTer  vdtre  ouvrage,  et  de  rester  2i  la  tete  de  I'arm^  ;  o'est,  k  ydtre  avis, 
la  mesure  la  plus  propre  II  faire  renoncer  au  projet  de  dissoudre  le  parlementb 
y6tre  ExoeUenoe,  en  se  rendant  ft  nos  pridres,  nous  obligera,  ainsi  que  tous 
oeux  qui  ont  &  ooQur  le  bien  public.  Elle  doit  dtre  aussi  persuad^e  qu'en  pre- 
nant  le  parti  contndre,  elle  causerait  h.  ses  ennemis  la  plus  douce  des  jouis- 

i  Banoeo/'—HitL  de  Marthoraugh,  p.  260-261. 

'  VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP,    object  of  general  idolatry.     His  zeal  in  the  great  cause 
^^"'     of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  haying  been  re- 
^710.     warded  by  the  Queen  with  the  presentation  to  a  yaluable 
living  in  Wales,  he  made  a  public  progress  through  the 
country,  which  resembled  rather  the  march  of  a  trium- 
phant conqueror,  or  a  beloved  sovereign,  than  that  of 
any  private  individual,  how  great  soever.     Multitudes 
everywhere  came  forth  to  hail  his  progress :  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  public,  vied  in  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
exultation  :  cavalcades  escorted  him  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  village  to  village  ;  and  this  was  done,  not  by 
the  inconstant  populace  merely,  but  by  high  sheriffs^ 
bishops,  and  dignitaries  and  magistrates  of  every  de- 
scription.    At  some  miles  from  Oxford,  he  was  met  by 
ipwi.  Hist.  Lord  Abingdon  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horsemen, 
Hi8t.de     who  escorted  him  into  the  town.     Similar  demonstra-         4} 

Marlb.  iii.       ,  t-w'i  i»ii  i  1 

252,253.    tions  tooK  placc  at  Bridgewater,  which  he  entered  at- 
345, 346.    tended  by  ten  thousand  persons,  of  whom  four  thousand 
were  on  horseback.^ 

Encouraged  by  these  unmistakable  demonstrations  of 
Parliament  pubUc  opiuiou,  Harlcy  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  a 
and  the    '  dissolutlou.     Parliament  was  dissolved  by  royal  procla- 
a  decided    matiou,  ou  the  28th  September,  and  the  event  showed         ^' 
"*^**"  '    that  he  had  not  miscalculated  the  public  feeling.     The  ( 

influence  of  the  mob  in  all  the  chief  towns  was  strongly  ' 

exerted  in  favour  of  the  side  which  the  popular  idol,  Dr  | 

Sacheverell,  had  espoused.    The  clergy  were  particularly  | 

zealous  in  his  cause  :  for  once  the  ferment  of  popular         ^ 
feeling  and  the  efforts  of  interested  subservience  ran  in 
the  same  direction.    United,  they  formed  a  torrent  which 
was  for  the  time  irresistible.     The  Whigs  had  generally  i 

calculated  on  retaining  their  majority  in  Parliament,  but  ^ 

they  were   miserably  disappointed.      Harley  and  the 
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Tories  obtained  a  clear  majority  :  there  were  few  Whigs    chap. 
returned  against  whom  petitions  were  not  presented  :  on     ^"'* 
the  first  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr  Bromley,  a  staunch     i7io. 
Tory,  was  elected  speaker ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  from 
the  divisions,  that  the  new  ministry  had  a  majority  of  a  ▼!.  9i4-9S8! 
third  of  the  house.-^ 

Although  Marlborough  retained  his  command  with  the 
entire  concurrence  of  the  new  ministers,  yet  he  had  no  Pait7'dif. 
real  power  ;  and  eren  his  military  operations  were  sub-  thrown  in 
jected  to  an  examination  and  surveillance  which  he  had  the  ^mpu- 
never  before  experienced.     Still  more  was  he  made  to  Bi?nheini. 
feel  his  altered  situation  in  the  vexations  to  which  at 
home  he  was  exposed.     The  envy  of  which  he  was  the 
object   appeared    in   the   difficulties   which   were   now 
started,  by  the  new  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  regard  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  works  at  Blenheim.     This  noble 
monument  of  a   nation's  gratitude  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  ;    the  stately  design  of  Vanbrugh  was 
approaching  its  completion  ;   and  so  anxious  had  the 
Queen  at  first  been  to  see  it  finished  that  she  got  a 
model  of  it  placed  in  the  royal  palace  of  Kensington. 
Now,   however,   petty   and   unworthy  objections  were 
started,  on  the  score  of  expense ;  and  attempts  were 
made,  by  delaying  payment  of  the  sums  from  the  Trea- 
sury, to  throw  the  cost  of  completing  the  building  on  the 
great  general.     He  had  penetration  enough,  however,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  snare,  and  actually  suspended  the . 
progress  of  the  work  when  the  Treasury  warrants  were « Maribo- 
withheld.     He  constantly  directed  that  the  management  Duchess, 
of  the  building  should  be  left  to  the  Queen's  officers  ;  Nov.  25, 
and,  by  steadily  adhering  to  this  system,  he  shamed  v.  36i,m 
them  into  continuing  the  work.^ 

Marlborough's  name  and  influence,  however,  were  too 
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CHAP,    great  to  be  entirely  neglected,  and  the  party  which  was 
^"^'     now  rising  into  supremacy  at  court  were  anxious,  if 
1710.     possible,  to  secure  them  for  their  own  side.     They  made. 
Attempts    accordingly,  secret  overtures  to  him ;  and  it  was  even 
!^^Mari-  insinuated  that,  if  he  would  abandon  the  Whigs,  and 
^riSri^  coalesce  with  them,  he  would  entirely  regain  the  royal 
favour,  and  might  aspire  to  the  highest  situation  which  a 
subject  could  hold.     Lord  Bolingbroke  has  told  us  what 
the  conditions  of  this  alliance  were  to  be  : — "  He  was  to 
abandon  the  Whigs,  his  new  friends,  and  take  up  with 
the  Tories,  his  old  friends ;  to  engage  heartily  in  the 
true  interests,  and  no  longer  leave  his  country  a  prey 
to  rapine   and   faction.      He  was,   besides,    required 
to  restrain  the  rage  and  fury  of  his  wife.     Their  offers 
were  coupled  with  threats  of  an  impeachment,  and  boasts 
that  sufficient  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  carry  a 
prosecution  through  both  Houses.'^     To  terms  so  de- 
grading, the  Duke  answered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
high  reputation.     He  declared  his  resolution  to  be  of  no 
party,  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience,  and  to  be  as 
hearty  as  his  new  colleagues  in  support  of  the  Queen^s 
government  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.    This  manly 
reply  increased  the  repulsive  feelings  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  ministry,  who  seem  now  to  have  finally 
resolved  on  his  ruin ;  while  the  intelligence  that  such 
1  Doling-    overtures  had  been  made  having  got  wind,  sowed  distrust 

broke'aCor-,  f  °  ' 

reap.  1.41.  Dctweeu  him  and  the  Whig  leaders,  which  was  never 
taryst  aftcrwards  entirely  removed.  But  he  honourably  de- 
Mr  Drum-  clared  that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  Whigs,  whom 
S)^°i7ior'  he  would  never  desert ;  and  that  they  could  not  suspect 
852! '  '  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  so  doing,  as  they  had  now 
lost  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.^* 

*  "  I  beg  you  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  me,  to  the  Hague,  the  opinion  of 
our  friend  mentioneii^in  my  letter;  for  I  would  be  governed  by  the  Whigg, 
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Parliament  met  on  the  25th  November;  and  Marl-    chap. 
borough,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  returned  to  London.     ^'"' 
He  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  popu-     i7io, 
lace,  and  conducted  with  the  wonted  cheers  to  his  resi-  ungStafni 
dence  in  town  at  Montagu  House.      But  his  triumph  JJ^fil,?*^ 
was  of  short  duration.     He  soon  received  decisive  proof  Jhe^MuSs- 
of  the  altered  temper  of  Government  and  the  House  of  ^^'S?.*'* 
Commons  towards  him.      In  the  Queen's  speech,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  late  successes  in  Flanders,  no 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  in  the  campaign  was 
moved  by  Ministers  ;    and  they  even  contrived,  by  a 
side-wind,  to  get  quit  of  one  proposed,  to  their  no  small 
embarrassment,  by  Lord  Scarborough.      The  Duchess, 
too,  was  threatened  with  removal  from  her  situation  at 
court ;  and  Marlborough  avowed  that  he  knew  the  Queen 
was  ''  as  desirous  for  her  removal  as  Mr  Harley  and  Mrs 
Masham  can  be.''     The  violent  temper  and  proud  un- 
bending spirit  of  the  Duchess  were  ill  calculated  to  heal 
such  a  breach,  which  in  the  course  of  the  winter  became 
so  wide  that  her  removal  from  the  situation  she  held,  as 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  was  only  prevented  by  the  fear 
that,  in  the  vehemence  of  her  resentment,  she  might 
publish  the  Queen's  correspondence,  and  that  the  Duke, 
whose  military  services  could  not  yet  be  spared,  might 
resign  his  command.      Libels  against  both  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  daily  appeared,  and  passed  entirely 
unpunished,  though  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  far 
from  being  established.     Three  officers  were  dismissed 
from  the  army  for  drinking  his  health.    When  he  waited 
on  the  Queen,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  the  end  of 

from  whoae  principle  and  interest  I  will  never  depart  Whilst  they  had  a 
mtgority  in  the  House  of  Commone,  they  might  suspect  it  might  he  my 
interest ;  but  now  they  must  do  me  the  justice  to  see  that  it  is  my  inclination 
and  principle  which  makes  me  act" — Marlborough  to  the  DueherSf  Nov  9, 
1710  ;  CoXE,  V.  860. 
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CHAP.    December,  she  said — "  I  must  request  you  will  not  suflfer 

^'"'     any  TOte  of  thanks  to  you  to  be  moved  in  Parliament 

1710.     this  year,  as  my  ministers  will  certainly  oppose  itJ' 

Such  was  the  return  made  by  Government  to  the  hero 

1  Pari.  Deb.  •' 

vi.  935-938.  who  had  raised  the  power  and  glory  of  England  to  an 
404-407.     unprecedented  pitch,  and  who  in  that  very  campaign  had 
Marib.  iii.   cut  deeper  into  the  iron  frontier  of  France  than  had  ever 
been  done  in  any  former  one.^ 

The  female  coterie  which  aided  at  St  James's  the  male 

79. 

Dismigsai of  opponents  of  Marlborough,  was  naturally  extremely  soli- 
ofMaribo-  citous  to  get  the  Duchess  removed  from  her  situations 
as  head  of  the  Queen's  household  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse ;  and  Ministers  were  only  prevented  from 
carrying  their  wishes  into  eflfect  by  their  apprehension  of 
the  Duke's  resigning  his  command  of  the  army  if  these 
wishes  were  executed.  In  an  audience,  on  1 7th  January 
1711,  Marlborough  presented  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty 
from  the  Duchess,  couched  in  terms  of  extreme  humility, 
in  which  she  declared  that  his  anxiety  was  such,  at  the 
requital  his  services  had  received,  that  she  apprehended 
he  would  not  live  six  months.*  The  Queen  at  first 
refused  to  read  it ;  and  when  at  length,  at  the  Duke's 
earnest  request,  she  agreed  to  do  so,  she  coldly  observed, 
— "  I  cannot  change  my  resolution."  Marlborough,  in 
the  most  moving  terms,  and  with  touching  eloquence, 
entreated  Her  Majesty  not  to  dismiss  the  Duchess  till 
she  had  no  more  need  of  his  services,  by  the  war  being 
finished,  which,  he  hoped,  would  be  in  less  than  a  year ; 

*  **  Though  I  never  thought  of  troubliDg  your  Majesty  again  in  this  manner, 
yet  the  circumstances  I  see  my  Lord  Marlborough  in,  and  the  apprehension 
I  have  that  he  cannot  live  six  months,  if  there  is  not  some  end  put  to  his 
Bufferings  on  my  account^  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  resist  doing  every* 
thing  in  my  power  to  ease  him." — Duek^si  of  Marltwrough  to  Queen  Anne, 
17th  Jan.  1711 ;  Ooxb,  v.  410. 
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but  he  receiyed  no  other  answer  but  a  peremptory    ohap. 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  gold  key,  the  symbol  of     ^"'' 
her  office,  within  three  days.     Unable  to  obtain  any     i7io. 
relaxation   in   his  sovereign's  resolution,   Marlborough 
withdrew  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  indignation  and 
sorrow.     The  Duchess,  in  a  worthy  spirit,  immediately 
took  her  resolution :  she  sent  in  her  resignation,  with 
the  gold  key,  that  very  night.     So  deeply  was  Marl- 
borough hurt  at  this  extraordinary  ingratitude  for  all^Coze^T. 
his  services,  that  he  at  first  resolved  to  resign  the  whole  415!  con- 
of  his  commands,   and  retire  altogether  into  privates 
life.5 

From  this  intention  he  was  only  diverted,  and  that 
with  great  difficulty,  by  the  efforts  of  Godolphin  and  Mariw 
the  Whigs  at  home,  and  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Pen-^i^oc- 
sionary  Heinsius  abroad,  who  earnestly  besought  himboid^his  ' 
not  to  abandon  the  command,  as  that  would  at  once  dis-  nsij^ation. 
solve  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  ruin  the  common  cause. 
We  can  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  a  victorious 
warrior  who  felt  reluctant  to  forego,  by  one  hasty  step, 
the  fruit  of  nine  years  of  victories :  we  cannot  but 
respect  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  patriot  who  preferred 
enduring  mortifications  himself,  to  endaugering  the  great 
cause  of  religious  freedom  and  European  independence. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Marlborough  with- 
held his  intended  resignation.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset 
was  made  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  Mrs  Masham 
obtained  the  confidential  situation  of  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse.  Malignity,  now  sure  of  impunity,  heaped 
up  invectives  on  the  falling  hero.  His  integrity  was 
calumniated,  his  courage  even  was  questioned,  and  the 
most  consummate  general  of  that,  or  perhaps  any  other 
age,  was  represented  as  the  lowest  of  mankind.     It  soon 
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CHAP,    appeared  how  unfounded  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the 
^'"-     Duchess,  as  well  as  the  Duke,  had  been.     Her  accounts, 
1710.     after  haying  undergone  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  were 
retuined  without  any  objection  being  stated  against 
them  ;  and  the  Queen  put  an  end  to  all  such  calumnies, 
by  saying,  —  ^^  Everybody  knows  cheating  is  not  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  crime."     In  former  days,  in 
261,262.'  pressing  a  kindness  upon  her,  she  had  said,  ^^  Make  no 
415, 416.    more  words  about  it ;  and  either  own  or  conceal  it,  as 
x.§20.    'you  like  best,  since  I  think  the  richest  crown  could 
never  repay  the  services  I  have  received  from  you."  ^ 
The  career  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  a  states- 
Oreat '      mau  terminated  at  this  period.     Thereafter  he  had  no 
mento^f    powcr  iu  the  Cabinet;  he  was  never  consulted  in  diplo- 
TOughd^wn  macy;  as  a  general,  even,  he  was  fettered  and  restrained 
^  in  planning  or  carrying  into  execution  military  opera- 
tions.   This,  therefore,  is  a  convenient  period  for  casting 
the  eyes  back  on  what  he  had  done  during  the  ten  years 
that  he  had  been  the  real  head  of  the  Alliance ;  and 
marvellous  beyond  all  example  is  the  retrospect!     He 
began  the  war  on  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse,  with  the 
French  standards  waving  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  the  government  of  the  Hague  trembling  for  the 
fate  of  their  frontier  fortress,  Nimeguen.     He  had  now 
brought  the  allied  ensigns  to  the  Scarpe,  conquered 
Flanders,  subdued  all  its  fortresses,  and  nearly  worked 
through  the  iron  frontier  of  France  itself.     Nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  subjugation  of  its  last  fortress,  Arras, 
to  enable  the  Allies  to  march  to  Paris,  and  dictate  a 
glorious  peace  in  the  halls  of  Versailles.     He  had  de- 
feated the  French  in  four  pitched  battles  and  as  many 
combats ;  he  had  taken  every  town  to  which  he  had  laid 
siege ;  he  had  held  together,  when  often  about  to  sepa- 
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ratCy  the  discordant  elements  of  the  Grand  Alliance,    chap. 
Bj  his  daring  march  to  Bayaria,  and  victory  of  Blen-     ^^"' 
heim,  he  had  delivered  Germany  vhen  in  the  utmost     i7io. 
danger ;  by  the  succours  he  sent  to  Eugene,  he  had  con- 
quered Italy  at  Turin ;  by  his  prudent  dispositions  he 
bad  saved  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Almanza.     He  had 
broken  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  when  at  the  zenith  of 
bis  fame;  he  had  been  only  prevented  by  faction  at 
home  from  completing  his  overthrow  by  the  capture  of 
bis  capital.     He  had  never  suffered  a  reverse;  he  had 
never  alienated  a  friend;  he  had  conquered  by  his  mild- 
ness many  enemies.     Such  deeds  require  no  comment ; 
they  are  without  a  parallel  in  European  history,  and 
justly  place  Marlborough  in  the  place  assigned  him  by 
Napoleon — at  the  head  of  European  captains. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


OAHPAIQN  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  TEAB  1710. — ^DEATH  OF  THE  EMFEBOR 
JOSEPH  AND  ACCESSION  OF  CHARLES  TO  THE  EHPIBE. — CAMPAIGN  OF 
1711. — MARLBOROITGH  PASSES  VILLABS'  LINES. — SIEGE  AND  FALL  OP 

BOUCHAIN. — FRESH  DISASTERS  IN  SPAIN. SECRET  NEGOTIATION  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  MINISTRY  WITH  LOUIS. — ^TREATT  OF  UTRECHT. — ^MARL- 
borough's  CONDEMNATION  OF  IT,  AND  DISMISSAL  FROM  THE  COM- 
MAND.— ^HIS  UNJUST  AND  INVIDIOUS  PERSECUTION. — DISASTERS  IN 
FLANDERS,  AND  TREATY  OF  RASTADT. — MARLBOROUGH  LEAVES  ENG- 
LAND FOR  THE  CONTINENT. 

CHAP.    So  uniform  had  been  the  triumphs,  so  unbroken  the 

^^'      success  of  Marlborough,  that  if  he  had  continued  in 

^7i<>-     power,  and  not  been  interrupted  in  his  undertakings. 

Proof  which  future  agos  would  never  have  been  able  to  form  an 

rough's  fall  adequate  idea,  either  of  the  greatness  of  his  capacity,  or 

hia^great-    the  decisivc  influenco  which  it  had  exercised  on  the  fate 

of  the  war.     His  victories  would  have  been  ascribed  to 

accident,  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  under  his  command, 

the  weakness  of  his  enemies,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the 

generals  who  directed  their  armies.     It  might  even  have 

been  said,  that  it  was  to  his  illustrious  partner  in  glorj 

that  he  owed  his  successes,  and  that  Eugene  was  the  real 

hero  of  the  war.     But  that  which  no  achievements  on 

his  part,  how  great  soever,  could  have  done,  was  eflFectu- 

ally  accomplished  bj  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     He  is 

indebted  to  them  for  the  decisive  demonstration  of  his 

greatness,  the  establishment  of  his  glory  on  an  imper- 
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ishable  foundation.  Nine  successiye  campaigns  directed  chap. 
by  him  had  presented  an  unbroken  career  of  success,  ^^* 
and  the  next  would  beyond  all  question  have  put  the  i7io. 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  his  fame,  by  a  glorious  peace 
which  attained  all  the  objects  of  the  war.  At  that 
critical  moment  he  was  overturned  by  the  efforts  of 
faction,  aided  by  a  palace  intrigue  at  home — and  what 
was  the  result  1  Then  appeared  at  once  what  had 
been  owing  to  the  greatness  of  one  man.  Instantly,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  the  fabric  of  victory  raised  by  such 
effort  was  dissolved.  Spain  was  lost,  Flanders  recon- 
quered, Germany  threatened.  The  arch  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  when  no  longer  upheld  by  his  mighty  arm,  fell 
to  pieces  :  like  the  roof  of  the  Dom-Daniel  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  sea,  when  the  image,  whose  supporting 
arm  upheld  it,  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  son  of 
Hodeirah,  the  '*  ocean  vault  fell  in,  and  all  were 
crushed.'' 

Spain  was  the  quarter  in  which  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  termination  of  his  counsels  first  appeared.     Great  Commence- 
efforts  had   been   made   on  both  sides,  and  on  eacheamDaignof 
sanguine    hopes  were    entertained  of    success.      Two  Spain,  and 
armies  were  assembled  in  spring,  in  Portugal  and  Cata-  Phiiip, 
Ionia — the  former  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis     ^ 
of  Villa  Verde,  the  latter  of  Marshal  Stahremberg  and 
General  Stanhope.     The  design  was  that  these  forces 
should  combine  their  movements,  and,  converging  to- 
gether, meet  and  place  Charles  on  the  throne  of  Madrid. 
The  main  strength  of  the  Allies  was  in  Catalonia,  where 
they  had  assembled  thirty  thousand  men,  chiefly  German 
and  English  veterans.     The  first  important  operations 
took  place  on  the  side  of  Catalonia,  where  the  two  rival 
kings  were  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  and 
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CHAP,    events  took   place  not   unworthy  of  the  presence  of 

^^'      monarchs  contending  for  the  crown  of  Spain.     The  first 

1710.     serious  engagement  took  place  near  Alfarez,  where  Philip 

was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 

driren  into  Lerida.   The  Spanish  troops  upon  this  check 

retreated  towards  Saragossa,  in  the  hope  of  anticipating 

the  Allies  in  the  passage  of  the  Ebro.     They  there 

made  a  stand ;  but  the  yalour  of  the  allied  troops,  and 

the  ability  of  Stanhope,  gave  them  a  complete  victory. 

Philip  was  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 

1st  Philip,  men  ;  most  of  the  new  levies  threw  away  their  arms  and 

Hist,  of     dispersed ;  and  he  himself  fled  to  Soria  attended  only 

£91-597.     by  eight  thousand  men,  the  poor  remains  of  nineteen 

viiie*8        thousand  with  which  he  had  combated  on  the  Ebro  ; 

Quoen 

Anne,  638.  aud   Charlcs  a  few  days  after  made  his   triumphant 
House  of    entry  into  Saragossa,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
1.303.  '    inhabitants,  to  whom  he   restored    all    their  ancient 
privileges.^ 

This  important  victory   a  second   time  opened   to 
Entnr'of     Charles  the  road  to  Madrid.     No  resistance  was  expe- 

Charles  into     .  ,,.  ^     n  r^  t  ••■•■ 

Madrid,and  ncuced  ou  his  march  from  Saragossa  to  the  capital;  and 

reception    OU  the  28th  September  he  made  his  public  entrance  into 

aa"'      *  it  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  horse.     But  it  soon 

appeared  how  adverse  the  inhabitants  had  become  to 

the  Austrian  rule,  and  how  deep  the  enthusiasm  which 

had  been  excited  by  the  intrepid  and  patriotic  conduct 

of  the  Bourbon  sovereign.     An  ominous  silence  reigned 

in  the  streets  as  his  triumphant  cavalcade  passed  through 

,  ^    ,      them ;  no  sound  but  the  clang  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the 

'  Cozens  *^ 

HouMof    pavement  was  heard;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 

^5.  St' '  excepting  those  whom  age,  poverty,  or  infirmity  had 

ii.  m.  '    compelled  to  remain  at  home,  had  followed  Philip  in  his 

retreat  towards  Valladolid.*  Chagrin  and  vexation  over- 
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^'helmed  the  disappointed  monarch ;  and,  refusing  to    ohaf. 
proceed  on  to  the  palace  of  the  Retiro,  as  was  the  usual      '^' 
custom,  he  retired  hastily  through  the  gate  of  Alcala,     i7io. 
sajing — "  Madrid  is  a  desert." 

Philip  retired  to  Valladolid  with  only  nine  thousand 
men  ;  but  he  daily  receired  reinforcements  from  France,  Effort  of 
and  the  Castilian  nobles  made  the  most  energetic  efforts  pi^'o^ 
to  restore  his  fallen  fortunes.     The  whole  reliance  of  ci^im'u 
Louis  was  on  the  divisions  in  England,  and  the  prospect 
of  Marlborough  being  overthrown  ;  and  he  accordingly, 
on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Saragossa,  wrote  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  resources  of  Spain  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
long the  contest,  adding,  ^*  that  he  hoped,  by  prosecuting 
the  war  another  campaign  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  for 
the  occurrence  of  some  favourctble  opportunity  to  divide 
or  weaken  the  Allies/'     In  truth  he  was  merely  fighting 
to  gain  time,  till  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  were 
overthrown,  and  Tory  councils  became  predominant  in 
the  cabinet  of  London.     The  fall  of  Godolphin  in  the 
beginning  of  August  realised  these  hopes,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  prosecution  NoaiiiM,iv. 
of  the  war  in  Spain.     Reinforcements  were  sent  by  post  Com's 
from  all  parts  of  France,  Vendome  was  appointed  to  the  Bourbon, 
command ;    and  such  was  the  energy  displayed,  that,  coxe^s 
when  he  amved  at  Philip's  camp,  near  Valladolid,  he  d79-38L' 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.^ 

Meanwhile  Noailles  arrived  at  the  camp  and  court  of 
the  fugitive  prince,  and  there  a  most  moving  scene  took  Arrival  of 
place.     In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  nobles  he  dwelt  on  yaiud?ud, 
the  vast  efforts  which  France  had  made  on  behalf  ofSSbrtBof 
Spain,  and  represented  thie  absolute  necessity  of  their  la^^*^" 
making  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  prevent  their  country  from  becoming  a  mere  province 
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CHAP,    of  another  monarchy.     The  appeal  was  not  made  in 
'^      vain.     Philip  in  this  extremity  displayed  a  spirit  worthy 
1710.     of  his  race.     He  declared  his  resolution  to  live  or  die 
King  of  Spain,  rejected  all  oflFers  of  a  partition  or  com- 
promise, and  loudly  expressed  his  determination,  rather 
than  succumb,  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy.     Animated  by  this  example,  the  nobles  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  stand  by  their  sovereign  in 
any  emergency  that  might  occur.     The  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm, kindled  in  the  court  and  camp,  spread  rapidly 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village.     Every 
IT.  137-151.  rank  and  class  of  the  people  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
House  of    votion  to  their  monarch;  and  the  sacrifices  they  made 
308, 309.'  *  for  their  country,  and  the  hardy  recruits  pouring  in  on 
381.  '  '    all  sides,  at  once  refilled  the  ranks,  and  restored  the 
spirit  of  the  army.^ 

While  this  noble  spirit  was  displayed  by  the  Castilians 
Diviaions,  ou  behalf  of  Philip,  the  support  of  whom  they  had  come 
lotion  on  to  identify  with  the  preservation  of  the  national  indepen- 
Charles  at  dcucc,  vcry  different  was  the  scene  which  the  rival  camp 
of  Charles  presented.  The  condition  of  his  afiairs  is 
well  depicted  in  a  letter  from  General  Stanhope  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  4th  October : 
'*  We  have  despatched  several  messengers  to  our  friends 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  pressing  them  to  join  us, 
since  they  have  no  enemy  left  on  their  frontier  ;  and  on 
the  success  of  these  instances,  which  we  have  repeated  to 
them,  will  depend  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  They  have 
in  a  condition  to  march  thirty  battalions  of  foot,  and 
above  three  thousand  horse.  If  they  will  join  us  we  shall 
have  another  battle,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  de- 
cisive. If  they  do  not,  we  shall  have  some  diflBculty  in 
making  a  retreat  to  Aragon  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
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will  have  abore  double  our  number  of  horse,  and  be  equal    chap. 
at  least  to  us  in  foot.     The  country  is  our  enemy,  and      ^^' 
we  are  not  masters  in  Castile  of  more  ground  than  we     i7io. 
encamp  upon.     It  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  your 
lordship  to  learn  that,  since  the  battle,  not  one  officer  in 
the  Duke  of  Anjou's  service  has  left  him ;  and  that  the  ^Oen.staii. 
greater  part  of  the  grandees,  and  all  the  civil  and  minis-  il^  Dart- 
terial  officers  that  reside  at  Madrid,  have  followed  him,  SITyia. "" 
insomuch  that,  at  our  first  arrival  here,  the  town  appeared  378^,V^. 
a  desert."  ^ 

In  vain  the  confederate  generals  represented,  in  the 
most  urgent  manner,   to  the   Portuguese  government,  The  Porta- 
that,  unless  they  advanced  to  the  support  of  Charles  VI.,  f^^^ 
he  would  be  obliged  to  evacuate  Madrid,  and  Spain  ^Siow  their 
would  be  lost.     The  military  commanders  of  their  army  STX*" 
concurred  in  the  necessity,  and  Dos  Minas  offered  in- 
stantly to  set  out  for  Madrid  with  three  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse.     The  cabinet  of  Lisbon,  how- 
ever, led  by  the  Duke  of  Cadaval,  who  was  secretly  in 
the  French  interest,  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to  march, 
on  the  ground  that  the  subsidies  promised  by  the  British 
government  had  not  been  paid.    Then  was  seen  the  fatal 
influence  which  the  change  of  ministry  in  England  had 
already  exercised  on  the  fate  of  the  war.     Harley  and 
St  John,  who  had  been  now  two  months  at  the  head  of  sMrLefeb- 
affairs  in  London,  were  in  no  hurry  to  execute  the  secretary 
finance  engagements  of  their  predecessors ;  the  promised  oet.  13/ 
subsidies  were  not  paid ;  the  Portuguese  reinforcements  ▼.ssb. 
did  not  march ;  and  Spain  was  lost.^ 

While  disunion  and  imbecility  were  thus  paralysing 
all  the  operations  of  the  Allies,  and  depriving  them  of 
the  whole  fruits  of  victory,  the  French  government  were 
anxiously  and  vigorously  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
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CHAP,    the  extraordinary   gleam  of  good  fortune  which   the 
^'      change  of  policy  in  the  British  cabinet  had  opened  upon 
1710.     them.     The  expedition  of  Cette  having  been  frustrated 
vigo?iu8    by  the  vigilance  of  Noailles,  and  the  want  of  support  of 
Sel^rnch!  the  troops  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  the  French 
^cwuf  forces,  thus  set  at  liberty  in  Languedoc,  joined  by  strong 
^"n^    reinforcements  from  Berwick's  army,  were  poured  into 
vemberii.  Catalouia.     He  invested  Gerona,  the  key  of  that  pro- 
vince on  the  north,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
extended  their  detachments  so  as  to  form  a  communica* 
tion  with  the  ai-my  of  Philip  at  Valladolid.     The  situa-    . 
tion  of  Charles  at  Madrid  was  now  extremely  hazardous;         I 
for  while  Vendome's  army,  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
and  which  was  hourly  receiving  accessions  of  force  from 
the  two  Castiles,  threatened  him  on  the  north,  the  pro- 
1  St  Philip,  vince  of  Catalonia,  hitherto  his  stronghold,  was  endan- 

ii.  400,  401.  i-r-i  -1.  .  -r     n  11  1 

coxe's       gered  by  the  French  invasion.      Influenced  by  these 

House  of      =*  /    .  ,  1  ,1  t      .  /. 

Bourbon,  i.  accumulatiug  dangers,  he  took  the  resolution  of  evacuat- 

coxe's  *     ing  the  capital,  and  on  the  11th  November  set  out  from 

381, 382.'    Madrid,  accompanied  by  two  thousand  horse,  and  arrived 

in  safety  at  Barcelona  on  the  15th  of  December.^ 

Meanwhile  having,  by  incredible  exertions,  succeeded 

Advance  of  iu  six  wccks  iu  formiug  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 

y^Mi  men,  Philip  took  the  most  active  steps  to  improve  these         | 

Aim^z.    favourable  circumstances.      His  first  care  was  to  take 

post  at  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  on  the  Tagus — a  strata- 

getical  point  of  great  importance,  as  commanding  the 

communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Estremadura, 

the  scene  of  Lord  Hill's  brilliant  exploit  in  after  times. 

The  Portuguese  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 

excuse  themselves  from  any  co-operation  with  the  Allies 

at  Madrid,  who,  being  abandoned  to  their  own  resources, 

and  deserted  by  their  sovereign,  had  no  alternative  but 
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to  retreat  towards  Catalonia ;  and,  with  this  view,  they    chap. 
retired  in  three  coUimns  through  the  mountainous  region      ^' 
which  separates  Old  Castile  from  the  adjoining  province     i7io. 
of  Aragon.     But  Vendome  was  too  able  and  active  a 
general  to  allow  them  to  make  their  retreat  without 
molestation.     He  pursued  them  with  all  his  forces  ;  and 
being  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detachment  of  so  large  a  part  of  that  arm 
as  an  escort  to  the  king  towards  Barcelona,  and  the 
non-arrival  of  any  succour  from  the  side  of  Portugal,  he 
soon   obtained   decisive  advantages.     The  Allies  were 
dreadfully  harassed  also  in  their  retreat  by  the  peasantry, 
who,  as  in  every  national  war  from  the  days  of  Sertorius 
to  those  of  Wellington,  formed  themselves  into  guerilla 
bands,  which  assailed  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  retiring 
columns  without  intermission.     Thus  assailed  and  ex- ^  st  PhUip. 
hausted,  the  third  column,  composed  of  six  thousand  coxe,V. 
British  troops  under  Stanhope  in  person,  arrived,  on  the  houmo"' 
evening  of  the  6th  December,  at  Brihuerga,  where  they  i. sTsslV. 
sought  a  few  hours'  rest  within  its  ruined  walls.^ 

A  dreadful  disaster  here  awaited  this  division  of  the 
British    troops,   which  in   its  ultimate   effects   proved  Attack  on 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.     The  afv^iorat 
Allies  retreated  not  only  in  three  columns,  but  with  a  whicriif*' 
dar/s  march  between  each — the  British,  as  those  on  whom  capitulate. 
most  reliance  could  be  placed,  being  the  last  one.     Upon 
this  state  of  matters  Vendome  formed,  and  with  great 
ability  executed,   a  plan   for  cutting  off  entirely  this 
detached  rearguard.    Carefully  concealing  his  movements 
from  the  enemy,  which  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
peasantry  gave  him  every  means  of  doing,  he,  unknown 
to  them,  followed  closely  the  British  column ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  taken  post  at  Brihuerga,  than  he  ap- 

VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,    peared   on  the  heights  which  envh'on  it  with  twenty 

'^'      thousand  men,  and  not  only  entirely  snrroonded  the 

1710.     town,  but  cut  off  all  communication  between  it  and  the 

other  allied  divisions  in  advance.     So  completely  was 

Stanhope  taken  by  surprise  that  there  were  no  guards 

put  on  the  look-out,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 

enemy ;  and  so  active  were  the  movements  of  Vendome 

|.8t^n^]^.  that  with  twenty  thousand  men  he  had  marched  forty- 

^en.Pippi  five  leagues  in  eight  days,  being  on  an  average  of  five 

2"^\'  on    leagues  and  a  half,  or  fourteen  miles  a-day — an  astonish- 

March  29,  ° 

1711.        ing  effort  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  over  very  bad 
House  of    roads.     The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected 

Bourbon,  .  .,  ,  i 

1. 317-319.  from  such  remissness  on  the  one  side  and  such  energy  on 

Coxe^s 

Marib.  V.  the  other.  Stanhope  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  force 
GeistaL-  triple  his  own  ;  and  after  defending  himself  bravely  for 
Lord  Dart-  two  days  he  was  forced  to  surrender  with  all  his  troops, 
17,  i7io.  now  reduced  by  sickness  and  the  sword  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men  I^ 

This  was  a  mortal  blow  to   the  allied  cause  in  the 

Batue'of    Peniusula.     Stahreraberg,  who  received  on  the  second 

osa^in       day  only  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  his  lieutenant, 

ddme  IB  re-  made  all  imaginable  haste  back  with  the  German  and 

Bubsequent  Dutch  troops  ;  but  hc  arrived  on  the  heights  near  Bri- 

thoAiUes,  huerga  only  to  find  the  whole   French  and  Spanish 

army,  now  twenty-two  thousand  strong,  drawn  up  in 

battle  array,  on  strong  ground  between  him  and  that 

town,   while  the  melancholy  silence  which   prevailed 

within  its  walls  told  but  too  clearly  the  sad  fate  of  his 

companions  in  arms.     Nothing  remained  but  to  make 

the  best  of  his  way  with  his  army,  now  diminished  by  a 

full  third  of  its  numbers,   towards   Barcelona*      But 

Venddme  was  not  a  general  to  halt   midway  in  the 

career  of   success.      Stahremberg    retreated   leisurely, 
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taking  up,  wherever  he  halted,  as  strong  a  position  as    chap. 
possible,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  afford  time      ^' 
for  his  artillery  and  baggage  to  defile  in  the  rear.    With     i7io. 
this  yiew  he  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Villa  Viciosa, 
where  he  offered  battle,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able 
to  keep  his  ground  till  nightfall,  when  he  might  resume 
his  retreat.     Vendome,  however,  having  all  his  forces 
in  hand,  immediately  commenced   a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  Allies.     The  latter  fought  with  great  resolu- 
tion, being  old  German  troops,  and  not  only  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  ground,  but  even  in  repulsing  the 
enemy  at  all  points — a  result   which   clearly  proved 
what  might  have  been  expected  if  the  disaster  at  Brihu- 
erga  had  not  deprived  them  of  a  third,  and  that  the  best 
part,  of  their  troops. 

But  being  inferior,  by  fully  ten  thousand  men,  to  the 
enemy,  and  still  more  so  in  horse,  Stahremberg  did  not  Gnat  di»- 
deem  it  advisable  to  await  a  renewed  attack  on  the  fol-  retreat 
lowing  day  from  an  enemy  now  double  his  numbers,  and 
flushed  with  success.     He  therefore  spiked  all  his  artil- 
lery on  the  field  of  battle,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
drawing  them  off  through  the  execrable  roads  by  which 
alone  his  retreat  could  be  conducted,  and  continued  to 
retire,  on  the  following  day,  by  roads  scarcely  passable 
for    a    victorious    army,    encumbered    with    artillery. 
But,  as  usual  in  Spain,  the  effects  of  this  forced  retreat 
equalled  the  losses  of  the  most  disastrous  battle.     Stah- 
remberg reached  Barcelona  on  the  6th  January  with 
only  seven  thousand  men,  without  guns,  and  in  the  most  ^  stPhiiip. 
deplorable  condition — the  poor  remains  of  twenty-five  cixe,  v. 
thousand,  which  set  out  from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  HouMof 
summer,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula.^   The  i.8i7-8?9. 
immediate  consequence  of  these  disasters  was  the  loss  of 
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CHAP,  all  the  Austrian  conquests  in  Spain,  inrhose  possessions, 
^^'  by  the  end  of  February,  vere  limited  to  the  fortresses  of 
1711.     Barcelona,  Tarragona,  and  Balaguer. 

These  calamities,  inrhich  seemed  to  extinguish  all  hope 
Effects' of  of  a  successful  issue  of  a  war  in  the  Peninsula,  at  least 
Mte^  oT  for  a  yery  long  period,  at  once  demonstrated  how  entirely 
ro^h,  who  the  success  of  the  war  had  come  to  depend  on  the  single 
Hoiiwd,  arm,  and  be  chained  to  the  standards,  of  Marlborough, 
1711.  *  and  proved  to  him  that  it  was  only  by  a  vigorous  effort 
in  the  Netheiiands,  where  the  Allies  were  superior,  and 
the  defences  of  France  were  so  nearly  broken  through, 
that  the  objects  of  the  war  could  be  attained.  He  left 
England,  accordingly,  deeply  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  most  of  the  brief  period  allotted 
to  him,  from  the  change  of  ministry,  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  landed  at  the  Hague 
on  the  4th  March  ;  and,  although  no  longer  possessing 
the  confidence  of  Government,  or  intrusted  with  any 
control  over  diplomatic  measures,  he  immediately  set 
himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  prepare  for  military 
operations.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  both 
parties,  during  the  winter,  for  the  resumption  of  hosti- 
lities, on  even  a  more  extended  scale  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding campaign.  Marlborough  found  the  army  in  the 
Low  Countries  extremely  efficient  and  powerful ;  diver- 
sions were  promised  on  the  side  both  of  Spain  and  Pied- 
mont ;  and  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Spanish  government,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  Imperial  forces  was  rendered  disposable,  and 
Prince  Eugene  was  preparing  to  lead  them  into  the  Low 

*  Hist*  GO 

Marib.  iii.   Countries.^     But,  in  the  midst  of  these  flatterins:  pros- 

285.  Coxo,  '  ,       1  .  ,  ,  ,      1       ,  ,1 

▼i.  4-10.     pects,  an  event  occurred  which  suddenly  deranged  them 
all,  postponed  for  above  a  month  the  opening  of  the 
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campaign^  and,  in  its  final  result,  changed  the  fate  of    ohap. 
Europe.  '^' 

On  the    16th  April  the  Emperor  Joseph   died  of    i7ii. 
small-pox  at  Vienna — an  event  which  was  immediately  Death  of 
followed  by  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  declaring  himself  roJfoMpt, 
a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.     As  his  pretensions  J?  chSfw'' 
required  to  be  supported  by  a  powerful  demonstration  Iro^A^ 
of  troops,  the  march  of  a  large  part  of  Eugene's  men  ^' 
to  the   Netherlands   was    immediately  stopped ;   and 
that  prince  himself  was  hastily  recalled  from  Mentz, 
to  take  the  command  at  Ratisbon,  as  marshal  of  the 
forces  of  the  Empire.     Charles  was  soon  after  elected 
Emperor.      Thus  Marlborough  was  left  to  commence 
the  campaign  alone,  which  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  preparations  of  Louis,  during  the  winter,  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions,  had  been  made  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  Marshal  Villars"  lines  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  field  fortification. 
Yet  were   Marlborough's  forces  most  formidable ;  for, 
when  reviewed  at  Orchies  on  the  30th  April,  between 
Lille  and  Douai,  they  were  found,  including  Eugene's  lEagene 
troops,  which  had  come  up,  to  amount  to  one  hundred  rough,  April 
and  eighty-four  battalions,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-  Miribo-' 
four  squadrons,  mustering  above  one  hundred  thousand  st  JohD, 
combatants.     But  forty-one  battalions  and  forty  squa-  ifu,  coje, 
drons  were  in  garrison,  which  reduced  the  effective  force  i>U.V.3i9. 
in  the  field  to  eighty  thousand  men.^ 

The  great  object  of  Louis  and  his  generals  had  been 
to  construct  such  a  line  of  defences  as  might  prevent  the  Great  iinei 

,        T^  ,  .  constructed 

irruption  of  the  enemy  into  the  French  territory,  now  by  viu*n. 
that  the  interior  and  last  line  of  fortresses  was  so  nearly 
broken  through.     In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Villars 
had,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  most  experienced  engineers 
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CHAP,  in  France,  and  at  a  vast  expense  of  labour  and  money, 
^'  constructed  during  the  winter  a  series  of  lines  and  field- 
1711.  works,  exceeding  anything  yet  seen  in  modern  Europe  in 
magnitude  and  strength,  and  to  which  the  still  more 
famous  works  of  Torres  Vedras  have  alone,  in  subsequent 
times,  afforded  a  parallel.  The  fortifications  extended 
from  Namur  on  the  Meuse,  by  a  sort  of  irregular  line, 
to  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Running  first  along  the  marshy 
line  of  the  Canche,  they  rested  on  the  forts  of  Montreuil, 
Hesdin,  and  Frevant;  while  the  great  fortresses  of 
Ypres,  Calais,  Gravelines,  and  St  Omer,  lying  in  their 
front,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  rendered  any 
attempt  to  approach  them  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
From  the  Canche,  the  lines  ran  across  the  plain,  by 
Montenencourt,  to  the  Gy  rivulet,  down  its  banks  to  its 
junction  with  the  Scarpe,  along  the  Scarpe  to  Biache, 
from  thence  by  a  canal  to  the  Sanzet,  along  the  Sanzet  to 
its  junction  with  the  Scheldt,  down  the  latter  stream  to 
Valenciennes,  and  from  thence  by  a  series  of  intrench- 
ments  to  the  Sambre.  Along  the  whole  of  this  immense 
line,  extending  over  so  great  a  variety  of  ground,  every 
effort  had  been  made,  by  joining  the  resources  of  art  to 
the  defences  of  nature,  to  render  the  position  impreg- 
nable. The  lines  were  not  continuous,  as  in  many  places 
the  ground  was  so  rugged,  or  the  obstacles  of  rocks, 
precipices,  and  ravines  were  so  formidable,  that  it  was 
evidently  impossible  to  overcome  them.  But  wherever 
a  passage  was  practicable,  the  approaches  to  it  were 
protected  in  the  most  imposing  manner.  If  a  streamlet 
ran  along  the  line,  it  was  carefully  dammed  up,  so  as  to 
become  impassable.  Every  morass  was  deepened,  by 
stopping  up  its  drains,  or  letting  in  the  water  of  the 
larger  rivers  by  artificial  canals ;  redoubts  were  placed 
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on  the  heights,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  plains  between    chap. 
them  •   while  in  the  open  country,  where  no  advantage      ^^' 
of  ground  was  to  be  met  with,  field-works  were  erected,     i7i]. 
armed  with  abundance   of  heavy  cannon.      To  man 
these  formidable  lines,  Villars  had  under  his  command 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  battalions,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven   squadrons  in  the  field,   numbering 
seventy  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty  thousand  horse. 
He  had  ninety  field-guns  and  twelve  howitzers.     There 
were,  besides,  thirty-five  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons  ^Ledyvd, 
detached  or  in  the  forts ;  and,  as  Eugene  soon  took  ck>xe,  vi 
away  twelve  battalions  and  fifty  squadrons  from  thenkde 
allied  army,  the  forces  on  the  opposite  sides,  when  they  286,287?' 
came  to  blows,  were  very  nearly  equal.^ 

Marlborough  took  the  field  on  the  1st  May,  with 
eighty  thousand  men ;  and  his  whole  force  was  soon  PUm  0/  the 
grouped  around  Lewarde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the**°*^^* 
Scarpe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Douai.  The  headquarters  of 
Villars  were  at  Cambray ;  but,  seeing  the  forces  of  his 
adversary  thus  accumulated  at  one  point,  he  made  a 
corresponding  concentration,  and  arranged  his  whole  dis- 
posable forces  between  Bouchain  on  the  right,  and  Monchy 
Le  Preui  on  the  left.  The  position  of  the  French  mar- 
shal, which  extended  in  a  concave  semicircle,  with  the 
fortresses  covering  either  fiank,  he  considered,  and  with 
reason,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  attack.  Several  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  two  armies  with  various  success. 
Two  hundred  men  were  lost  to  the  confederates  in  an 
attack  on  Arleux.  Villars  took  a  convoy  between 
Mortagne  and  St  Amand,  and  killed  and  wounded  four 
hundred  more.  Marlborough  had  his  revenge  in  several 
attacks  on  detached  points  along  the  line,  among  which 
was  the  redoubt  of  Aubigny.    But  this  desultory  warfare 
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CHAP,    did  not  suit  the  views  of  either  commanders.  The  English 
^^'      general  was  meditating  a  great  enterprise,  which  should 
1711.     at  once  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  his  defences,  and  reduce 
him  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle,  or  losing 
his  last  frontier  fortresses.     But  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  gloomy  anticipations ;  he  felt  his  strength  sinking 
under  his  incessant  and  protracted  fatigues,  and  knew 
well  he  was  serving  a  party  who,  envious  of  his  fame,  were 
ever  ready  to  decry  his  achievements.     He  lay,  accord- 
ingly, for  three  weeks,  waiting  for  his  illustrious  colleague, 
28.  Hift.de  Prince  Eugene,  who  arrived  on  the  23d  May,  in  time  to 

Marlb.  iii,  ,  it*  f     i  .  i»i 

289, 290.    engage  m  a  great  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
289-291!  '  victory   at  Ramilies,  which  had  taken  place  on  that 
day.^* 

The  close  vicinity  of  the  two  armies  led  to  a  sort  of 
ADMa^noe  tacit  armistico  between  them,  which  induced  an  occasional 
tender  in    occurrcncc  of  a  melancholy  and  interestins  kind.     The 

the  French  "^ 

army.  Pretender  was  with  the  army  of  Villars  ;  and  his  tall, 
graceful  figure,  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his 
horse,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  equal  interest  to  the  troops  of  both  nations. 
Several  of  the  English  noblemen  approached  the  hostile 
videttes  when  he  was  in  sight,  to  get  a  nearer  view  of 
the  heir  of  their  royal  house:  the  French  sentries,  in 
courtesy,  and  sympathising  with  the  feeling,  allowed  them 
to  remain  near.  Villars  had  more  in  view  than  mere 
courtesy  in  thus  showing  the  royal  prince  of  St  Germains 

*  "  I  see  my  Lord  Rochester  has  gone  where  we  all  must  follow.  I  believe 
my  journey  will  be  hastened  by  the  many  yexations  I  meet  with.  I  am  sure 
I  wish  well  to  my  country,  and  if  I  could  do  good,  I  should  think  no  pains 
too  great ;  but  I  find  myself  decay  so  very  iaat,  that  from  my  heart  and  soul 
I  wish  the  Queen  and  my  country  a  peace,  by  which  I  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  enjoying  a  little  quiet^  which  is  my  greatest  ambition." —Jlfari6oro«^A 
to  the  DuehesB,  25th  May  1711 ;  Ck>XE,  vi.  28. 
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to  his  lost  subjects  ;  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  secret    chap. 
negotiation  which  the  new  ministry  were  commencing      ^' 
with  Louis  XIV.,  and  hoped  to  awaken  an  interest  in     i7ii. 
his  favour  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  officers.     ^'  The 
following  day/'  says  Marshal  Villars,  "  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough sent  to  request  me  no  longer  to  hazard  these 
promenades.     In  effect,  I  had  no  intentions  of  repeating  i  Hist  de 
them,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  serviceable  to  the  young  286^287."' 
prince  to  let  himself  be  known."  ^ 

The  plans  of  the  allied  generals  were  soon  formed ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  Faui  mm. 
commemoration  of  Ramilies,  and  the  arrival  of  so  illus-  EuMne 
trious  a  warrior  as  Eugene,  preparations  were  made  for  trooMfrom 
the  immediate  commencement  of  active  operations.     On  rough, 
the  28th,  the  two  generals  reviewed  the  whole  army. 
Villars,  on  his  part,  had  no  intention  of  declining  a  con- 
flict.    He  had  chosen  his  field  of  battle  in  an  open  plain, 
covered  on  either  flank,  well  adapted  for  the  operations 
of  cavalry,  and  had  written  to  Louis  for  permission  to 
fight.     But  their  designs  were  soon  interrupted  by  an 
event  which  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  campaign. 
Early  in  June,  Eugene  received  positive  orders  to  march 
to  Germany,  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  troops,  to 
oppose  a  French  force  which  was  moving  towards  the 
Rhine,  to  influence  the  approaching  election   of  the 
Emperor.     He  sent,  accordingly,  twelve  battalions  and  ^ 
fifty  squadrons  to  man  the  lines  of  Ettingen,  and  cover  rough  to 
Frankfort,  where  the  election  was  to  take  place  :  and  on  st  John, 

June  14, 

his  side,  Villars  detached  first  fifteen  battalions,  and  as  1711.  Des. 

▼.  428. 

many  squadrons,  to  remforce  the  troops,  and  then  ten  coxe,  yi. 
battalions,  and  twenty-six  squadrons  after  them,  to  Alsace.  Hik  de 
He  was  very  reluctant  to  make  this  detachment.^  "  The  292,293. 
army  of  Flanders,''  says  Villars,  "  was  weakened,  solely 
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CHAP,    to  have  the  credit  of  saying  that  they  had  strengthened 

'^'      that  of  Germany/'      On  the  13th  June,  Eugene  and 

1711.     Marlborough  separated /or  the  lasttime^  with  the  deepest 

expressions  of  regret  on  both  sides,  and  with  gloomy 

J  ^jjj    ,    forebodings  of  the  future.     The  former  marched  towards 

174*^175     ^^^  Rhine  with  his  twelve  battalions  and  fifty  squadrons, 

Hiil  de'    while  Marlborough's  whole  remaining  force  moved  to  the 

292,  m    right,  across  the  Scarpe  into  the  plain  of  Lens,  in  six 

divisions.^ 

Though  Villars  was  relieved,  by  the  departure  of 
viiiari  Eugene,  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  force  opposed 
uttie  by     to  him,  and  naturally  felt  desirous  of  now  measuring  his 

orders  of 

Lornn.       strength  with  his  great  antagonist  in  a  decisive  affair,  yet 
he  was  restrained  from  hazarding  a  general  engagement. 
Louis,  trusting  to  the  progress  of  the  Tory  intrigues  in 
England,  and  daily  expecting  to  see  Marlborough  and 
the  war  party  overthrown,  sent  him  positive  orders  not 
to  fight ;  and  soon  after,  the  detachment  of  twenty-five 
battalions  and  forty  squadrons^  in  two  divisions,  to  the 
Upper  Rhine,  to  watch  the  movements  of  Eugene,  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  necessity  for  him  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.   Marlborough,  therefore,  in  vain  offered  battle, 
and  drew  up  his  army  in  the  plain  of  Lens  for  that 
purpose.     Though  Villars  threw  eighteen  bridges  over 
the  Scarpe,  and  made  a  show  of  intending  to  fight,  he 
cautiously  abstained  from  any  steps  which  might  bring 
•  viiara'    ^°  ^  general  battle.     It  was  not  without  good  reason 
Mem.  ii.     that  Louis  thus  enjoined  his  lieutenant  to  avoid  compro- 
Boilnj. '    mising  his  army.     The  progress  of  the  negotiations  with 
corresp.     EugUud  gavc  him  the  fairest  ground  for  believing  that 
Hi8t.de     he  would  obtain  nearly  all  he  desired,  from  the  favour 
292,293.'   with  which  he  was   regarded  by  the  British  cabinet, 
without  running  any  risk.^  He  had  commenced  a  separate 
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negotiation  with  the  court  of  St  James's,  which  had  been    ohap. 
faTOurablj  received;  and   Mr  Secretary  St  John  had      ^^' 
ahreadj  transmitted  to  Lord  Rabj,  the  new  plenipoten-     ^^u. 
tiarj  at  the  Hagae,  a  sketch  of  six  preliminary  articles 
proposed  by  the  French  king,  which  were  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  general  peace. 

The  high  tone  of  these  proposals  proved  how  largely 
Louis  counted  upon  the  altered  dispositions  of  the  British  wbo  w 
cabinet     The  Spanish  succession,  the  real  object  of  the  p^tol^ 


war,  was  evaded.  Everything  was  directed  to  British  tiation°^^ 
objects,  and  regulated  by  the  desire  to  tempt  the  com-  ^  '^^' 
merdal  cupidity  of  England  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
great  objects  of  her  national  policy.  Real  security  was 
promised  to  the  British  commerce  with  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  barrier  the  Dutch  had  so 
long  contended  for  was  agreed  to  ;  a  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion was  tendered  to  the  allies  of  England  and  Holland ; 
and  as  to  the  Spanish  succession,  it  was  to  be  left  to 
''  new  expedients  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  inte- 
rested." These  proposals  were  favourably  received  by 
the  British  ministry ;  they  were  in  secret  communicated 
to  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  but  concealed  from  the 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  plenipotentiaries;  and  they 
were  not  communicated  to  Marlborough — a  decisive  proof 
both  of  the  altered  feeling  of  the  cabinet  towards  that 
general,  and  of  the  consciousness  on  their  part  of  the 
tortuous  path  on  which  they  were  now  entering.* 

After  much  deliberation,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
what  could  be  effected  by  the  diminished  force  still  at 
his  disposal,  which,  by  the  successive  drafts  to  Eugene's 

*  "  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  no  communication  from  home  on  this 
affiiir;  I  suppose  he  wiU  have  none  from  the  Hague."— 3fr  Secretary  Si  John 
to  Lord  RcAji,  27th  April  1711 ;  Bolinobrokb's  Corretp,,  1 175. 
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oHAP.    anny,   was  now  reduced  to  119  battalions  and  256 
^^'      squadrons,    not  mustering  above   75,000   combatants, 
1711.     Marlborough  determined  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
Mariixl-      boasted  lines,  and,  after  doing  so,  undertake  the  siege 
temhitTto  of  Bouchain,  the  possession  of  which  would  give  him 
Sl^*y^      a  solid  footing  within  the  French  frontier.     With  this 
^^        view,  he  had  long  and  minutely  studied  the  lines  of 
Villars ;  and  he  hoped  that,  even  with  the  force  at  his 
disposal,  they  might  be  broken  through.     To  accom- 
plish this,  however,  required  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  stratagem  and  force ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
iCoxe,vL  Marlborough  contrived  to  unite  them,  and  bring  the 
RonsMt,  ii.  ardent  mind  and  lively  imagination  of  his  adversary  to 
Hislde'    play  into  his  hands,  to  the  defeat  of  all  the  objects  he 
295,296.     had  most  at  heart,  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  part 
of  his  whole  military  achievements.^ 

During  his  encampment  at  Lewarde,  opposite  Villars, 
His  project  the  EugHsh  general  had  observed  that  a  triangular  piece 
ingthia.  of  ground  in  front  of  the  French  position,  between 
Cambray,  Aubanchoeil-au-Bac,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Sanzet  and  Scheldt,  offered  a  position  so  strong  that  a 
small  body  of  men  might  defend  it  against  a  very  consider- 
able force.  He  resolved  to  make  the  occupation  of  this 
inconsiderable  piece  of  ground  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  passage  of  the  lines  should  be  effected.  A  redoubt 
at  Aubigny,  which  commanded  the  approach  by  Auban- 
choeil-au-Bac to  this  position,  was  first  carried  without 
diflSculty.  Arleux,  which  was  also  fortified,  and  which 
covered  the  bridge  of  Pallue  over  the  Sanzet,  was  next 
attacked  by  seven  hundred  men,  who  issued  from  Douai 
in  the  night.  That  post  also  was  taken,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  prisoners.  Marlborough  instantly 
used  all  imaginable  expedition  in  strengthening  it,  and 
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to  support  it  formed  a  camp  of  reserve  on  the  glacis    chap. 
of  Douai.     Villars,  having  reconnoitred  this  latter  post,      ^^' 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  it  by  a  combined  move-     ^'^^' 
ment  from  the  side  of  Bouchain  and  from  that  of  his 
own  camp.     The  attack  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
9tli  July ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the  work, 
he  surprised  the  Allies  at  that  point,   and  captured 
two  hundred  men  and  four  hundred  horses.      Though 
much  chagrined  at  the  success  of  this  nocturnal  attack, 
the  English  general  now  saw  his  designs  advancing  to 
maturity.    He  therefore  left  Arleux  to  its  own  resources, 
and  marched  towards  Bethune.     The  former  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  Marshal  Montesquieu,  and,  after  a 
stout  resistance,  carried  by  the  French,  who  made  the 
garrison,  five  hundred  strong,  prisoners.     Montesquieu 
immediately  garrisoned  it  with  eight  hundred  men,  and  ^  Kane's 
stationed  six  battalions  at  Pallue  to  support  them :  oet.  ▼. 

421-428. 

while  Marlborough,  who  was  in  hopes  the  lure  of  these  coxe,  ▼!. 
successes  would  induce  Villars  to  hazard  a  general  en-  RoiuiiiBt,  il 
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gagement,  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  appeared  to  hibI  do' 
be  overwhelmed  with  mortification  at  the  checks  he  had  29^299."' 
received.^ 

Villars  was  so  much  elated  with  these  successes,  and 
with  the  accounts  he  received  of  Marlborough's  chagrin,  Pwp*^ 
that  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  a  vainglorious  exMoting 
letter,   in   which   he   boasted   that  he   had   at  length  Ui^ng  the 
brought  his  antagonist  to  a  ne  plus  ultra.     Meanwhile  a^^I 
Marlborough   sent  off  his  heavy  baggage  to  Douai; 
despatched  his  artillery,  under  a  proper  guard,  to  the 
rear ;  and  with  all  imaginable  secrecy  obtained  supplies 
of  bread  for  the  whole  troops  for  six  days.     Thus 
disencumbered  and  prepared,  he  broke  up  at  four  in 
the  morning  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  marched  in  eight 
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CHAP,    columns  towards  the  front.     During  the  three  following 

"*      days,  the  troops  were  kept  collected,   and  menacing 

1711.     sometimes  one  part  of  the  French  lines  and  sometimes 

another,  so  as  to  leave  the  real  point  of  attack  in  a  state 

of  uncertainty.     Seriously  alarmed,  Villars  concentrated 

his  whole  force  opposite  the  Allies,  in  the  portion  of  his 

lines  lying  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Canche,  and 

drew  in  all  his  detachments,  evacuating  even  Arleux, 

after  having  razed  its  fortifications  to  the  ground,  the 

object  of  so  much  eager  contention  some  days  before, 

and  Aubanchoeil-au-Bac  and  Pallue.     On  the  evening 

of  the  4th,  Marlborough,  affecting  great  chagrin  at  the 

check  he  had  received,  spoke  openly  to  those  around 

him  of  his  intention  of  avenging  them  by  a  general 

action,    and  pointed  to  the    direction    the    attacking 

columns  were  to  take.     He  then  returned  to  the  camp, 

and  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  battle.     Gloom  hung 

on   every  countenance  :  it  appeared  nothing  short  of 

an  act  of  madness  to   attack  an  enemy  superior  in 

number,   and  strongly  posted  in   a  camp  surrounded 

with  intrenchments,  and  bristling  with  cannon.     They 

ascribed  it  to  desperation,  produced  by  the  mortifications 

received  from  the  Government,  and  feared  that,  by  one 

1  Kane's     rash  act,  he  would  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  victories. 

sa^Maril    Proportionally  great  was  the  joy  in  the  French  camp, 

to  Bb^se.    when  the  men,  never  doubting  they  were  on  the  eve  of 

j7hii,Aug.  a  glorious  victory,  spent  the  night  in  the  exultation 

Dm.  Y.m.  which,  in  that  excitable  people,  has  so  often  been  the 

prelude  to  disaster.^ 

Having  brought  the  feeling  of  both  armies  to  this 
Hepai^es  polut,  aud  produccd  a  concentration  of  Villars'  army 
with'entiro  dircctly  in  his  frt>nt,  Marlborough,  at  dusk  on  the  4th, 
A^4'      ordered  the  drums  to  beat ;  and  before  the  roll  had 
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ceased,  directions  were  given  for  the  tents  to  be  struck,     chap. 
Meanwhile  Cadogan  secretly  left  the  camp,  and  met      "* 
twenty-three  battalions  and  seventeen  squadrons,  drawn     ^^ii. 
from  the  garrisons  of  Lille  and  Tournay,  and  other 
towns  and   detachments  in  the  rear,  which  instantly 
marched ;  and  continuing  to  advance  all  night,  they 
passed  the  lines  rapidly  to  the  left,  at  Aubanchoeil-au- 
Bac,  on  the  Sanzet,  and  without  opposition,  at  break  of 
day.     A  little  before  nine,  the  main  allied  army  began 
to  defile  rapidly  to  the  left,  through  the  woods  of  Villers 
and  Neuville — Marlborough  himself  leading  the  van,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  squadrons.     With  such  expedition  did 
they  march,  still  holding  steadily  on  to  the  left,  that 
before  five  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  they  reached  Vitry 
on  the  Scarpe,  where  they  found  pontoons  ready  for 
their  passage,  and  a  considerable  train  of  field  artillery. 
At  the  same  time,  the  English  general  received  the  wel- 
come intelligence  of  Cadogan's  success.     He  instantly 
despatched  orders  to  every  man  and  horse  to  press  for- 
ward without  delay.    Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  troops, 
who  all  saw  the  brilliant  manoeuvre  by  which  they  had  ^ 
outwitted   the  enemy,   and  rendered  all   their  labour  Mein.96-99. 
abortive,  that  they  marched  sixteen  hours  withont  once  coxe,  Vi. 
baiting ;  and  by  ten  next  morning,  the  whole  had  passed  Hist,  de 
the  enemy's  lines,  without  opposition,  and  without  firing  301,302.' 
a  shot.^ 

Villars  received  intelligence  of  the  night-march  having 
begun  at  eleven  at  night ;  but  so  utterly  was  he  in  the  Eztnordi- 
dark  as  to  the  plan  his  opponent  was  pursuing,  that  he  ^^^n^ 
came  up  to  Verger,  where  Marlborough  had  drawn  up 
his  army  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lines  in  order  of  battle, 
attended  only  by  a  hundred  dragoons,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being   made  prisoner.     Altogether,  the  allied 
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CHAP,    troops  marched  thirty-six  miles  in  sixteen  hours,  the 
^'      most  part  of  them  in  the  dark,  and  crossed  several 
1711.     rivers,  without  either  falling  into  confusion  or  sustain- 
ing any  loss.     Villars,  however,  lost  none  of  his  turn 
for  bravado  in   this   disaster.      Some  of  his  generals 
represented  the  necessity  of  retiring,  saying,  "  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  enemy  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  you  in  turning  the  little  stream  of  Mazquezor/' 
"  I  will  save  them  the  trouble,"  said  Villars :   "  to- 
morrow I  shall  go  to  seek  them  in  the  plain  of  Cam- 
bray  :    were  I  to  make  a  step  to  the  rear,  I  should 
spread  a  panic  through  my  army,  instead  of  the  ardour 
which  now  reigns  in  it.'*   But,  despite  these  declarations, 
he  retired  without  firing  a  shot.     The  annals  of  war 
scarcely  afford  an  example  of  such  a  success  being  gained 
in  so  bloodless  a  manner.     The  famous  French  lines, 
which  Villars  boasted  would  form  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
Marlborough,  had  been  passed  without  losing  a  man  ; 
the  labour  of  nine  months  was  at  once  rendered  of  no 
avail ;  and  the  French  army,  in  deep  dejection,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Cambray. 
When  in  this  position,  a  movement  of  Villars  showed  a 
disposition  to  cross  the  Scheldt.     To  prevent  this,  which 
would    have    frustrated   all   Marlborough's  plans,   the 
English  general  instantly  advanced  to  within  cannon- 
1  Hist  de    shot  of  Cambray,  as  if  about  to  attack  the  French  army 
302,303."  in  its  strong  position  there.     Villars  upon  this  desisted 
99.  Coze,   from  his  meditated  passage.     Whilst  the  enemy  were 
Maribo-  ■    thus  held  in  check,  eight  pontoon  bridges  were  thrown 
Mr^secre<   across  the  Scheldt,  below  Etrun,  and  the  allied  army, 
John,  Aug.  facing  to  its  left,  defiled  across  the  river,  under  a  distant 
De0.T.428.  cannonade  from  the  guns  of  the  fortress.^     It  was  late 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  before  the  passage  was  made 
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good,  and  midnight  ere  the  troops,  drenched  by  a  pelt-    ohap. 
ing  storm,  reached  the  plain  of  Avesnes  le  Sec,  vhere,      "^ 
destitute  of  all  shelter,  they  lay  down  to  rest.  i7iu 

This  great  success  at  once   restored  the  lustre  of 
Marlborough's  reputation,  and  for  a  short  season  putoiwt&m* 
to  silence  his  detractors.     Eugene,  with  the  generosity  S^ibo-^ 
which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in  his  character,  SSfacpLt 
wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  his  achievement;*  and 
even  Bolingbroke  admitted  that  this  bloodless  triumph 
rivalled  his  greatest  achievements.t   The  military  writers 
on  the  Continent  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
their  admiration  at  this  great  exploit.     "  Marlborough's 
manoeuvre,''  says  Rousset,  "  covered  him  with  glory  :  it 
was  a  duel  in  which  the  English  beat  the  French  general; 
the  armies  on  either  side  were  present  only  to  render 
the  spectacle  more  magnificent.     In  battles  and  sieges, 
fortune  and  the  valour  of  soldiers  have  often  a  great  share 
in  success ;   but  here  everything  was  the  work  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.     To  gain  the  lines,  they  would 
willingly  have  compounded  for  the  loss  of  several  thou- 
sand lives :  thanks  to  the  Duke,  they  were  won  without 
the  loss  of  one  ;  that  bloodless  victory  was  entirely  owing  230,"^* "' 
to  his  wisdom."^ 

*  *'  No  person  takes  a  greater  interest  in  your  ooncems  than  myself ; 
your  highness  has  penetrated  into  the  ne  plut  tUtra.  I  hope  the  siege 
of  Bouchain  will  not  last  long.** — Eugene  to  Marlborough,  17th  August  1711 ; 
CoxE,  yL  66. 

t  **  My  Lord  Stair  opened  to  us  the  general  steps  which  your  Qrace  in* 
tended  to  take,  in  order  to  pass  the  lines  in  one  part  or  another.  It  was, 
however,  hard  to  imagine,  and  too  much  to  hope,  that  a  plan  which  con- 
sisted of  so  many  parts,  wherein  so  many  different  corps  were  to  co-operate 
personally  together,  should  entirely  succeed,  and  no  one  article  fail  of  what 
your  Grace  had  projected.  I  most  heartily  congratulate  your  Grace  on  this 
great  event,  of  which  I  think  no  more  needs  be  said,  than  that  you  have 
obtained,  without  losing  a  man,  such  an  advantage  as  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  purchased  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives."— Jfr  Secretary 
8t  John  to  Marlborough^  81st  July  1711 ;  Detp.  v.  429. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP.        ''  Arleux,  about  which  so  much  noise  was  made,  was 
^^'      the  source  of  all  the  eyents  which  followed.     It  was 
1711.     taken,  and  that  trifling  conquest  blinded  the  enemy  :  he 
Opinion  of  weakened  his  army  bj  a  large  detachment,  and,  proud  of 
^^^».  this  shadow  of  good  fortune,  be  menaced  Brabant,  and 
thought  no  more  of  his  lines.     The  Duke  seized  the 
moment,  and,  by  a  march  similar  to  that  which  produced 
the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  surprised  the  lines  without 
striking  a  blow.     He  refused  the  pitched  battle  which 
Yillars  offered  :  great  men  do  not  combat  when  their 
enemies  choose  ;  it  is  a  reason  the  more  not  to  accept  it. 
The  French  general  might  have  attacked  him :  that 
species  of  combat  suits  the  French  soldier  better  than 
the  defensive  ;    his   valour  is  active,  and   when  he  is 
attacked  he  is  half-beaten.     But  this  was  a  feint  only ; 
and  Yillars,  penetrated  with  grief  at  having  been  out- 
witted, would  willingly  have  had  his  revenge.     But  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  the  impossibility  of  retreat,  and 
iRonsget,   the   determination  formed  to  besiege  Bouchain,  were 
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Hilt  de  *  reasons  which  fully  justified  the  Duke  in  his  determina- 
306, 307.    tion  to  leave  nothmg  to  chance,  and  not  to  trust  to  for- 
tune what  genius  had  secured."^ 

Marlborough   immediately  commenced  the   siege  of 

Gomm^oe-  Bouchaiu  ;  but  this  was  an  enterprise  of  no  small  diffi- 

>i^of    *culty,  as  it  was  to  be  accomplished  on  very  difficult 

August  8.    ground,  m  presence  of  an  army  superior  m  force.     The 

investment  was  formed  on  the  second  day  after  the  lines 

had  been  passed,  and  the  important  piece  of  ground 

lying  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Cette  occupied,  which 

might  have  enabled  Yillars  to  communicate  with  the 

town,  and  regain  a  defensible  position.    On  the  morning 

of  the  8th  August  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Scheldt 

at  Neuville,  below  Bouchain,  and  sixty  squadrons  passed 
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over,  which  barred  the  road  from  Douai.     Villars,  who    chap. 
had  meanwhile  advanced  towards  Bouchain  by  the  neck      ^^ 
of  land  between  the  Senzet  and  Scheldt,  upon  this  threw     i7ii. 
thirty  battalions,  under  Albergotti,  across  the  Senzet,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  hill  above,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wameckin,  on  which  he  began  to  erect  works,  which 
would  have  kept  open  his  communications  with  the  town 
on  its  western  front.     Marlborough  at  once  saw  this 
design,  and  at  first  determined  to  storm  the  works  ere 
they  were   completed;    and,  with   this  view,  General 
Collier,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  was  secretly  passed 
over  the  river.     But  Villars,  having  heard  of  the  design, 
not  only  strongly  reinforced  Albergotti,  but  attacked  the 
allied  posts  at  Ivry  with  such  vigour  that  Marlborough 
was  obliged  to  counter-march  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Scheldt  in  haste,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  them.    Baffled 
in  this  attempt,  Marlborough  erected  a  chain  of  works 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  from  Houdain,  through 
Ivry,  to  the  Cette,  near  Haspres,  while  Cadogan  strength- 1  u^ribo- 
ened  himself  with  similar  works  on  the  left.     Villars,  b^Lultj 
however,  still  retained  the  fortified  position  which  has  Aaf^ol 
been  mentioned,  and  which  kept  up  his  communication  ▼.  437. 
with  the  town ;  and  the  cutting  him  off  from  this  was  67-69.  mit. 
another,  and  the  last,  of  Marlborough's  brilliant  field  lu.  303, 304. 
operations.^ 

Bouchain  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Senzet  and 
the  Scheldt.     The  Senzet  divides  the  town  into  two  inumfting 
parts,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scheldt,  which  bounds  orboth'" 
it  on  the  east,  produces  a  large  inundation,  traversed  itapro^^ 
only  by  narrow  causeways.     The  enemy,  posted  between 
the  Senzet  and  the  Scheldt,  could  either  introduce  sup- 
plies through  the  inundation,  or,  crossing  the  Senzet, 
could  open  a  communication  with  it  on  the  west.     The 
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CHAP,  garrison,  including  a  reinforcement  of  eleven  hundred 
^'  men  thrown  in  by  Villars,  amounted  to  nearlj  six  thou- 
1711.  sand  men.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  with  whidi 
Villars  laboured  to  strengthen  his  men  on  this  important 
position,  he  could  not  equal  the  activity  with  which  the 
English  general  strove  to  supplant  them.  During  the 
night  of  the  13th  three  redoubts,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Senzet,  were  marked  out,  which  would  have  completed 
the  French  marshal's  communication  with  the  town. 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  they  were  all  stormed 
by  a  large  body  of  the  allied  troops  before  the  works 
could  be  armed.  That  same  day  the  Allies  carried  their 
zigzag  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  morasses,  caused 
by  the  inundation  between  the  Senzet  and  the  Scheldt, 
which  adjoined  Bouchain  on  the  south,  so  as  to  command 
a  causeway  through  the  marshes  from  that  town  to  Cam- 
bray,  which  the  French  still  held,  communicating  with 
the  besieged  town.  But,  to  complete  the  investment, 
it  was  necessary  to  win  this  causeway ;  and  this  last 
object  was  gained  by  Marlborough  with  equal  daring 
and  success.  A  battery,  commanding  part  of  the  road, 
had  been  erected  by  Villars  at  Etrun  ;  and  a  redoubt 
garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men  had  been  constructed  in 
the  middle  of  the  causeway,  and  they  were  supported  by 
three  thousand  more  close  in  their  rear.  Marlborough, 
with  incredible  labour  and  diligence,  constructed  two 
1  Mftribo-    roads,  made  of  fascines,  one  from  the  side  of  the  Senzet, 

rough  to  Mr 

secretaiy  and  ouc  from  that  of  the  Scheldt,  through  part  of  the 
Aug.  14'  marsh,  so  as  to  render  it  passable  to  foot-soldiers ;  and, 
1711.  Des!  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  six  hundred  chosen  grenadiers 
453.  Hist/  were  sent  across  them  to  attack  the  redoubt.^  They 
iu.807,369.  rapidly  advanced  in  the  dark  till  the  fascine  paths  ended, 
and  then,  boldly  plunging  into  the  marsh,  struggled  on. 
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with  the  water  often  up  to  their  arm -pits,  till   they    chap. 
reached  the  foot  of  the  intrenchment,  into  which  they      ^' 
rushed,  without  firing  a  shot,  with  fixed  bayonets.     So     uii. 
complete  was  the  surprise  that  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  their  parapets  with  the  loss  only  of  six  men  :  the 
work  was  carried  ;  and  with  such  diligence  were  its  de- 
fences strengthened  that  before  morning  it  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  bid  defiance  to  any  attack. 

Villars  was  now  eflfectually  cut  off  from  Bouchain,  and 
the  operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  with  thepaiiofBoa- 
utmost  vigour.  On  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  trenches  it^°'  *''*" 
were  opened ;  three  separate  attacks  were  pushed  at  the 
same  time  against  the  eastern,  western,  and  southern 
faces  of  the  town,  and  a  huge  train  of  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  thundered  upon  the  works  without  intermission. 
The  progress  of  the  operations,  notwithstanding  a  vigor- 
ous defence  by  the  besieged,  was  unusually  rapid.  As 
fast  as  the  outworks  were  breached  they  were  stormed  ; 
and  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  Villars  to  raise  the 
siege  were  baffled  by  the  skilful  disposition  and  strong 
ground  taken  by  Marlborough  with  the  covering  army. 
At  length,  on  the  12th  September,  as  the  counterscarp 
was  blown  down,  the  rampart  breached,  and  an  assault 
of  the  fortress  in  preparation,  the  chamade  was  heard, 
''  the  sad  signal,"  says  the  French  annalist  of  the  siege, 
^'  which  terminated  the  IdsU  ^s  it  had  done  all  the  other 
sieges  of  Marlborough."  The  governor  agreed  to  capi- 
tulate ;  and  the  garrison,  still  three  thousand  strong, 
marched  out  upon  the  glacis,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  conducted  prisoners  to  Tournay.  There  was  some 
difference  as  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  besieged 
insisting  that  they  had  surrendered  on  the  same  condi- 
tions  as   the  garrison   of  Tournay  ;    but   the  English 
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CHAP,  general  insisted  on  their  being  prisoners  of  war.  The 
^^'  two  armies  then  remained  in  their  respective  positions, 
1711.  the  French  under  the  cannon  of  Carabray,  the  allied  in 
de^MMH)?  the  middle  of  their  lines,  resting  on  Bouchain.  Marl- 
Mkri?"©-  borough  here  gave  proof  of  the  courtesy  of  his  disposi- 
Mr^£»^  tion,  as  well  as  of  his  respect  for  exalted  learning  and 
jSnfsept.  piety,  by  planting  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  protect 
Dilllibo.  the  estates  of  Pension,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  to 
78^881^'  conduct  the  grain  from  thence  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
SlSibf lii.  illustrious  prelate  in  the  town,  which  now  began  to  be 
816-818.     straitened  for  provisions.^ 

The  following  letter,  from  a  Hanoverian  officer  em- 
luflectioiis  ployed  in  the  siege,  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  merit  of 
siege  by  a  this,  the  last  and  not  the  least  memorable  of  Marl- 
officer  en-  borough's  exploits  :  "  At  last  we  are  masters  of  Bou- 
*^  ^^  *  chain  :  the  siege  was  short  but  vigorous  ;  every  day 
was  signalised  by  some  action  of  eclat.  The  garrison 
was  numerous  and  amply  provided  with  everything ;  they 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  in  presence  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  succour 
them.  If  you  reflect  on  the  position  of  the  armies,  the 
situation  of  the  town,  the  intrenched  position  of  the 
French  in  the  environs  of  Wameckin  ;  the  communica- 
tion across  the  marsh,  which  gave  reason  to  fear  that 
the  siege  would  come  to  resemble  that  of  Verue  or 
Kaiserworth  ;  the  works  constructed  to  cut  off  that  com- 
munication worthy  of  those  of  Julius  CaBsar  or  Alexander 
Farnese;  the  trenches  opened  between  the  intrenchments 
of  the  enemy  and  the  town  ; — it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  siege  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of 
war.  Those  of  Alexia  by  Caesar  and  of  Ostend  may 
have  been  longer,  but  they  were  less  glorious.  You 
could  not  fire  a  cannon-shot  from  the  trenches  without 
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Villars  seeing  its  smoke  :    he  omitted  nothing  which    chat. 
could  interrupt  or  suspend  our  works  ;  if  he  forgot  him-      "• 
self  at  one  passage  of  his  lines,  he  resumed  his  whole     i7ii. 
vigour  and  courage  to  make  us  repent  of  the  attempt 
Vain  hope !     Our  general,  invincible  on  all  sides,  has 
foreseen  and  penetrated  all  his  enterprises ;  and  while 
everything  was  on  fire  around  him,  he  alone  appeared  ^  Hut  da 
calm  and  collected,  solely  occupied  with  the  good  of  the  3i9,^/ 
army  and  the  interests  of  Europe."  ^ 

After  the  reduction  of  Bouchain,  Marlborough  was 
anxious  to  commence  without  delay  the  siege  of  Ques-  oitensibie 
noy,  the  capture  of  which  would,  in  that  quarter,  have  tiom  for 
entirely  broken  through  the  French  barrier.     He  vigor-  reai'iacret 
ously  stimulated  his  own  government  accordingly,   as  for  peace  by 
weU  as  that  at  the  Hague,  to  prepare  the  necessary  t^,  sept 
supplies  and  magazines,  and  expressed  a  sanguine  hope 
that  the  capture  of  this  last  stronghold  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  grand  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion— a  general  peace.'^     The  ministry,  to  appearance, 
went  with  alacrity  into  his  projects,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  another  great  success,  closing  the 
campaign    with    honour,   and    probably   leading  to   a 
glorious  and  lasting  peace.     Mr  Secretary  St  John,  in 
particular,  wrote  in  the  warmest  style   of  cordiality, 
approving  the  project  in  his  own  name  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Queen,  and  reiterating  the  assurances  that  the 
strongest  representations  had  been  made  to  the  Dutch, 

•  «  The  ri^ge;,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  shall  be  pushed  with  all  pos- 
sible yigour,  and  I  do  not  altogether  despair,  but  that,  from  the  success  of 
^his  campaign,  we  may  hear  of  some  advances  made  towards  that  which  we 
so  much  desire.  And  I  shall  esteem  it  much  the  happiest  part  of  my  life,  if 
I  can  be  instrumental  in  putting  a  good  end  to  the  war,  which  grows  so 
burdensome  to  our  country,  as  well  as  to  our  idlies." — Marlborough  to  Lord 
Oxford,  Aug.  20, 1711 ;  Coxb,  vi.  92. 
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OHAP.    with  a  view  to  their  hearty  concurrence.     But  all  this 

^^'      was  a  mere  cover  to  conceal  what  the  Tories  had  reallj 

nil.     been  doing  to  overturn  Marlborough^  and  abandon  the 

main  objects  of  the  war.     Unknown  to  him  the  secret 

negotiation  with  the  French  cabinet,  through  Torcy  and 

the  British  ministers,  by  the  agency  of  Mesnager,  had 

been  making  rapid  progress.     No  representations  about 

providing  supplies  were  made  to  the  Dutch,  who  were 

fully  in  the  secret  of  the  pending  negotiation  ;  and  on 

the  27th  September,  preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  basis 

of  the  seven  articles  proposed  by  Louis,  were  signed  by 

Mesnager  on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  the  two  Eng- 

92, 93.'  '  lish  secretaries  of  state,  in  virtue  of  a  special  warrant 

from  the  Queen.* 

The  conditions  of  these    preliminaries,   which  were 
Conditions  aftcrwards  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  the 

of  the  pro>  . 

liminaries    acknowledgment  of  the  Queen's  title  to  the  throne,  and 

whichwere       *»     <•       -rfc  -it* 

agmd  to.  of  the  Protestant  succession,  by  Louis  ;  an  engagement 
to  take  all  just  and  reasonable  measures  that  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  on  the 
same  head ;  the  providing  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the 
Dutch,  the  Empire,  and  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  on  a  proper  equivalent.  But 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
no  provision  whatever  was  made  to  exclude  a  Bourbon 
prince  from  succeeding  to  it.  Thus  the  main  object  of 
the  contest — the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbon  family  from 
the  throne  of  Spain — was  abandoned :  and  at  the  close 
of  the  most  important,  successful,  and  glorious  war  ever 
M'aged  by  England,  terms  were  agreed  to  which  left  to 
France   advantages  such  as   could  scarcely  have  been 

17&-180.  '  hoped  for  by  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles  as  the  fruit  of  a 
long  series  of  victories.^ 
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As  the  new  ministers  anticipated  the  most  energetic    ohap. 
opposition  from  Marlborough,  to  a  treaty  which  threat-      ^' 
ened  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  whole  fruit  of  its  sacri-     i7ii. 
fices  and  his  yictories,  they  resorted  to  the  most  disgraceful  intoias 
means  to  thwart  his  opposition  and  lessen  his  influence,  whidi^'^^ 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  scrupled  not  to  make  use  J^^ 
of  the  utmost  licentiousness  and  the  most  envenomed  ^j^^, 
shafts  of  the  press,  and  let  loose  the  whole  artillery  of  a 
malignant  party,  clothed  in  the  style  and  language  best 
calculated  to  inflame  and  pervert  the  public  mind.     The 
nature  and  efiect  of  their  calumnies  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  passage  from  Smollett — a  historian  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  general : 
"  Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had  been 
so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  was  now  become  the  object  of  Parliamentary 
hatred  and  censure^  though  no  sensible  alteration  had 
happened  in  his  conduct  or  success.     That  hero,  who 
had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  British  arms — won   so 
many  battles — subdued  such  a  number  of  towns  and 
districts — ^humbled  the  pride  and  checked  the  ambition 
of  France — secured  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as  it 
were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot  wheels — was  in  a 
few  weeks  dwindled  into  an  object  of  contempt  and  de- 
rision.    He  was  ridiculed  in  libels,  and  reviled  in  private 
conversation.      Instances  were  everywhere  repeated  of 
his   fraud,   avarice,   and  extortion ;   of  his    indolence, 
cruelty,  ambition,  and  misconduct.     Even  his  courage 
was  called  in  question;  and  this  consummate  general cio, §20.' 
was  represented  as  the  lowest  of  mankind.^, 

When  this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments and  character  of  the  illustrious  hero,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  campaign  of  1711,  fruitful  as  it  had 
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CHAP,    been  in  great  and  glorious  deeds,  was  to  pass  oyer  with- 
^^      out  the  usual  amount   of  malignant  misrepresentation, 
1711.     It  was  not,  accordingly,  spared  on  the  occasion.     The 
Maiu^t  passage  of  the  French  lines — perhaps  the  most'  marvel- 
mSS^    lous  exploit   in  the  •whole  war,   and  which   St  John 
c^^i^    himself  admitted  had  outdone  all  Marlborough's  former 
^'      •      achievements — was  called  "  the  crossing  of  the  kennel ; " 
and  whatever  honour  might  attach  to  the  enterprise  was 
ascribed  to  the  Count  of  Hompesch,  who  led  the  van- 
guard.    The  siege  of  Boucbain  was  stigmatised  as  an 
inexorable  sacrifice  of  sixteen  thousand  men  for  no  other 
object  but  the  capture  of  a  dovecot     Marlborough,  who, 
like  many  other  great  men,  was  unfortunately  of  a  yery 
sensitive  disposition,  felt  these  lampoons  with  a  degree 
of  anguish  which  appears  certainly  somewhat  strange  in 
119,  rio/    a  warrior  advanced  in  years,  and  long  habituated  to  the 
crosses  and  vexations  of  public  life.^* 

It  was  at  first  insinuated  that  they  were  only  in  de- 
Marii^     fence  against  attacks   which  had  emanated  from   Dr 
letter  to      Haus,  Marlborough's  chaplain  ;  but  this  was  decidedly 
these  libeii.  disprovcd.     Harloy,  on  being  applied  to  on  the  subject 
of  these  libels  by  the  Duke,  expressed  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  them,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  their  author 
could  be  discovered  and  punished.     "  I  do  assure  your 
Grace,''  said  he  in  reply,  "  that  I  abhor  the  practice  of 
libels,  as  mean  and  disingenuous.     I  have  made  it  so 

*  **  The  authors  of  these  papers,  as  well  on  tiie  one  side  as  the  other,  are 
not  only  my  enemies,  but  they  are  yours,  my  lord— they  are  enemies  to  the 
Queen,  and  poison  to  her  subjects  ;  and  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to  make 
a  strict  search  after  them,  that  the  punishment  they  deserve  may  be  inflicted 
upon  them.  But  all  the  remedy,  all  the  ease,  I  can  at  present  expect  under 
this  mortification  is,  that  you,  my  lord,  would  do  me  the  favour  to  beUere  me 
in  noway  the  abettor  or  encourager  of  what  has  given  me  a  mortal  wound ; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  bear  up  under  it.'* — Marlborough  to  Lord  Oxford,  Oct. 
19, 1711 ;  CoxB,  V.  122. 
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familiar  to  myself  by  some  years'  experience,  that,  as  I    chap. 
know  I  am  every  week,  if  not  every  day,  in  some  libel      ^^' 
or  another,  so  I  would  willingly  compound  that  all  the     i7ii. 
ill-natared  scribblers  should  have  license  to  write  ten 
times  more  against  me,  upon  condition  they  would  write  ^  ijrd  Ox- 
against  nobody  else.     I  do  assure  your  Grace,  I  neither  Mwibo- 
know,  nor  desire  to  know,  any  of  the  authors  ;  and  as  1 19,1711.  * 
heartily  wish  this  barbarous  war  at  an  end,  I  shall  be  122,  {23. 
very  ready  to  take  my  part  in  suppressing  them."  ^ 

The  object,  however,  of  the  Tories,  in  spreading  these 
libels  against  Marlborough,  was  too  important  to   be  Reu  object 

Ml.  .  1      ,  V  ,.1  .  t     .        t.        ofthe  Tories 

easily  relinquished;  and  accordingly,  notwithstanding  in  these  at- 
the  disclaimer  of  their  chief,  they  persevered  in  them  Maribo- 
with  the  most  unrelenting  virulence.  They  were  already 
far  engaged,  without  his  knowledge  or  concurrence, 
in  a  clandestine  negotiation  for  peace;  and  the  credit, 
even  the  existence  of  the  ministry,  was  staked  on  its 
being  favourably  received  by  the  nation.  They  dreaded 
therefore  the  denunciation  by  the  great  general,  who  had 
60  gloriously  conducted  the  war,  of  a  peace  which  should 
abandon  all  its  advantages,  and  leave  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  the  vantage -ground  so  threatening  to 
Europe,  which  had  been  the  object  of  contention  from  its 
commencement.  They  were  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  victor  of  Blenheim  denouncing  a  peace 
which  could  only  have  been  justified  if  the  Allies  had 
been  defeated  on  that  glorious  field.  The  national 
feelings  might  be  roused — the  public  indignation  directed 
to  a  wrong  quarter.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  and 
being  well  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  raise  a  general  outcry 
against  a  public  man  on  the  most  slender  foundation,  in 
anything  connected  with  money  transactions,^  they  re-  123!  *'  '" 
solved  to  assail  the  absent  general  directly  on  this  sub- 
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CHAP.  ject.  Bj  SO  doing,  they  hoped  he  might  be  awed  into 
'^-  silence  on  the  peace  ;  or,  if  he  still  persisted,  discredited; 
1711.     and  the  course  pursued  for  these  ends  was  this  : — 

A  board,  consisting  of  Parliamentary  commissioners, 
chMgi      had  been  sitting  for  some  time  to  inquire  into  certain 
MAinrt       alleged  abuses  in  the  application  of  the  public  money  in 
rou^h  of     the  war  in  Flanders.     They  had  examined  Sir  Solomon 
be;Sl&*™"  Medina,  contractor  for  the  supply  of  bread  and  bread- 
money,      waggons  for  the  forces  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  pay  of 
the  British  Government,  and  he  deponed  that  he  had 
privately  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, from    1707   to    1710  inclusive,  annual  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  £63,319.     This  deposition  being 
mysteriously  whispered,  eagerly  sought  after,  and  indus- 
triously circulated  by  the  partisans  of  Government  as  a 
state  secret,  soon  became  generally  known  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was   anxiously  laid  hold  of  by  the 
partisans  of  Administration  and  the  enemies  of  Marl- 
borough.    No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  these  calumnies  than 
^  .    Marlborough  transmitted  from  the  Hague,  through  Mr 

124-126.     Craggs,  a  brief  but  decisive  refutation  of  the  charge  in 
the  following  terms  : —  ^ 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  been  informed,  upon  my  ar- 
Maribi-     rival  here  yesterday,   that  Sir  Solomon  Medina  had 

rough's  de-  .  -^  .  /  ,  .       , 

ci«ive  wfu-  acquainted  you  with  my  having  received  several  sums  of 
charge.  moncy  from  him,  that  it  may  make  the  less  impression 
upon  you,  I  would  lose  no  time  in  letting  you  know  that 
this  is  no  more  than  what  has  always  been  allowed  as  a 
perquisite  to  the  general  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  the  Low  Countries,  both  before  the  Revolution 
and  since ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  at  the  same  time,  that 
whatever  sums  I  have  received  on  that  account  have 
constantly  been  applied  for  the  service  of  the  public,  in 
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keeping  secret  correspondence,  and  getting  intelligence  of  chap. 
the  enemy's  motiyes  and  designs ;  and  it  has  fallen  so  '^' 
short  that  I  take  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  another  1711. 
article  that  has  been  applied  to  the  same  use,  and  which 
arises  from  her  Majesty's  warrant,  whereof  the  enclosed 
is  a  copy,  though  this  does  not  properly  relate  to  the 
public  accounts,  being  a  free  gift  from  the  foreign  troops. 
You  will  hare  observed  by  the  several  establishments, 
that,  before  the  late  King's  death,  when  the  Parliament 
voted  40,000  men  for  the  quota  of  England,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  21,612  were  to  be  foreigners,  and  the 
rest  English  :  for  the  last  they  gave  £10,000  a-year  for 
intelligence,  and  other  contingencies,  without  account ; 
but  his  Majesty  being  sensible,  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  war,  that  this  sum  would  not  every  way  answer  that 
service,  and  being  unwilling  to  apply  for  any  more  to 
the  Parliament,  he  was  pleased  to  order  that  the  foreign 
troops  should  contribute  2^  per  cent  towards  it ;  and 
I  being  then  his  ambassador  and  commander-in-chief 
abroad,  he  directed  me  to  propose  it  to  them,  with  an 
assurance  that  they  should  have  no  other  stoppage  made 
from  their  pay.  This  they  readily  agreed  to ;  and  her 
Majesty  was  afterwards  pleased  to  confirm  it  by  her 
warrant,  upon  my  acquainting  her  with  the  use  it  was 
intended  for ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  applied,  from 
time  to  time,  for  intelligence  and  secret  service,  with 
such  success  that,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
bravery  of  our  troops,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
attribute  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  war  in  this 
country  to  the  timely  and  good  advices  procured  with  the 
help  of  this  money.  And  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have 
laid  the  whole  matter  very  fairly  before  you,  and  that 
I  hope  you  will  allow  I  have  served  my  Queen  and 
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CHAP,    coiintrj  with  that  zeal  and  faithfulness  which  becomes 

^^'      an  honest  man,  the  favour  I  am  to  entreat  of  you  is, 

1711.    that,  when  you  make  your  report  to  the  Parliament,  you 

will  lay  this  before  them  in  its  true  light,  so  as  that 

they  may  see  this  necessary  and  important  part  of  the 

war  has  been  provided  for,  and  carried  on,  without  any 

other  expense  to  the  public  than  the  £10,000  a-year ; 

and  I  flatter  myself  that,  when  the  accounts  of  the  army 

in  Flanders  come  under  your  consideration,  you  will  be 

10  A^e,    sensible  the  service  on  this  side  has  been  carried  on  with 

1711    wi 

io5o|  10*51.  all  the  economy  and  good  husbandry  that  was  possible. — 
I  am.  Gentlemen,  &c.  Marlborough/' i* 

Marlborough  felt  deeply  chagrined  at  this  clandestine 
MviUh     negotiation,  and  the  atrocious  charges  against  himself, 
tans  h^e  intended  to  destroy  his  means  of  opposing  it,  which  not 
attUoi^  only  deprived  him  of  the  main  object  for  which,  during 
e^^  his  great  career,  he  had  been  contending,  but  evinced 
a  duplicity  and  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his 
own  Government,  at  its  close,  which  was  a  melancholy 
return  for   his  inestimable  6ervices.t      But  it  was  of 
no  avail :  the  secession  of  England  proved,  as  he  had 
foreseen  from  the  outset,  a  death-blow  to  the  confe- 
deracy.     Finding  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done, 
either  at  the  head  of  the  army  or  in  directing  the  ne- 

*  To  ibis  memorial  was  annexed  the  Queen's  warrant,  countersigned  by 
Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Secretary  of  State,  authoiising  the  retention  of  the  24 
per  cent— Part.  EUt,  vi.  1062. 

f  "Ab  you  have  given  me  encouragement  to  enter  into  the  strictest  confi- 
dence with  you,  I  beg  your  Mendly  advice  in  what  manner  I  am  to  conduct 
myself.  You  cannot  but  imagine  it  would  be  a  terrible  mortification  for  me 
to  pass  by  the  Hague  when  our  plenipotentiaries  are  there,  and  myself  a 
stranger  to  their  transactions ;  and  what  hopes  can  I  have  of  any  countenance 
at  home,  if  I  am  not  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  abroad  I" — MwrJhorough  to  iht 
Lord-Treantrer,  2lBt  Oct.  1711. 
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gotiations^  he  returned  home  by  the  Brille,  after  put-    chap. 
ting  his  army  into  winter-quarters,  and  landed  at  Green-      "' 
wich  on  the  17th  November.     Though  well  aware  of  the     i7U. 
private  envy,  as  well  as  political  hostility,  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  and  perfectly  conscious  that  the  charges 
against  him  had  been  brought  forward  with  no  other 
view  but  to  overawe  or  neutralise  his  hostility  to  the 
treaty  which  was  in  dependence,  he  did  nothing  that 
could  lower  or  compromise  his  high  character  and  lofty 
position  ;  but,  in  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  fully 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  impolicy  of  the  course 
which  her  ministers  were  now  adopting.*     He  adopted 
the  same  manly  course  in  the  noble  speech  which  he  made 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  on  the  debate  on  the  Address. 
Ministers  had  put  into  the  royal  speech  the  unworthy 
expression, — "  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arts  of  those  who  delight  in  war^  both  place  and 
time  are  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  ^ 
peace.'*     Lord  Anglesea  followed  this  up  by  declaring,  broke'sLej 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  country  might  have  coxe 'p. 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  peace  soon  after  the  battle  of  pmi.  Hist, 
Ramilies,  "  if  it  had  not  been  deferred  by  some  person  loss. 
whose  interest  it  was  to  prolong  the  war/'^ 

Rising  upon   this,   with  inexpressible   dignity,   and 
turning  to  where  the  Queen  sat,  Marlborough  said — "  I  Marib^ 
appeal  to  the  Queen,  whether  I  did  not  constantly,  while  we  speech 
I  was  plenipotentiary,  give  her  Majesty  and  her  Council  House  of 
an  account  of  all  the  propositions  which  were  made ;  lo,  1711. 
and  whether  I  did  not  desire  instruction  for  my  conduct 


*  "  I  hear  that,  in  hifi  conTeroation  with  tiie  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough has  Bpoken  against  what  we  are  doing ;  in  short,  his  fkte  hangs 
heavy  upon  him,  and  he  has  of  late  pursued  OYery  counsel  which  was  worst 
for  Umr—Bolin^MB  Letters,  i.  480— Nov.  24,  1711. 


tt- 
480. 
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CHAP,  on  this  subject.  I  can  declare  with  a  good  conscience, 
"•  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  of  this  illustrious  assem- 
1711.  bly,  and  of  God  himself,  who  is  infinitely  superior  to  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  before  whom,  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  I  shall  soon  appear  to  render  an 
account  of  my  actions,  that  I  was  very  desirous  of  a 
safe,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace,  and  was  very  far 
from  wishing  to  prolong  the  war  for  my  own  private 
advantage,  as  several  libels  and  discourses  have  most 
falsely  insinuated.  My  great  age,  and  my  numerous 
fatigues  in  war,  make  me  ardently  wish  for  the  power  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  repose,  in  order  to  think  of  eternity.  As 
to  other  matters,  I  have  not  the  least  inducement,  on 
any  account,  to  desire  the  continuance  of  the  war  for 
my  own  interest,  since  my  services  have  been  so  gener- 
ously rewarded  by  her  Majesty  and  her  Parliament ;  but 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment 
to  her  Majesty  and  my  country,  that  I  am  always  ready 
to  serve  them,  whenever  my  duty  may  require,  to  obtain 
an  honourable  and  lasting  peace.  Yet  I  can  by  no 
means  acquiesce  in  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  peace  with  France,  upon 
the  foot  of  some  pretended  preliminaries,  which  are  now 
circulated ;  since  my  opinion  is  the  same  as  that  of  moat 
of  the  Allies,  that  to  leave  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
to  the  home  of  Bourbon  will  be  the  entire  ruin  of 
Decio,  Europe,  which  I  have  with  all  fidelity  and  humility 
loss!  '^'  declared  to  her  Majesty,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  wait 
upon  her  after  my  arrival  from  Holland.''^ 

This  manly  declaration,  delivered  in  the  most  em- 

Resoiation  phatic  mauucr,  produced  a  great  impression.     It  was 

^nrt       warmly  supported  by  Cowper,  Halifax,  Bishop  Burnet, 

i!^^Si^F6en.  and  several  other  Peers.     The  defence  of  Ministers  was 

very  feeble  :  it  consisted  merely  in  this — that,  since  peace 
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and  war  were  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  it  chap. 
was  not  proper  to  oflfer  any  advice  or  give  any  opinion  ^^' 
on  the  subject.  The  Whig  majority,  however,  was  i7ii. 
predominant  in  that  assembly ;  and  a  resolution  against 
Ministers,  and  an  address  embodying  these  sentiments, 
were  carried  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  majority  of 
twelve,  the  numbers  being  sixty-four  to  fifty-two.  To 
this  address  the  Queen  replied,  "  I  take  your  thanks 
kindly,  but  should  be  sorry  that  any  one  should  think  I 
would  not  do  my  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  from  the  house  of  Bourbon'^  In  the  Commons, 
however.  Ministers  had  a  large  majority  :  an  amendment 
moved,  ^'  that  the  House  did  not  doubt  that  care  would 
be  taken  that  Spain  and  the  Indies  should  not  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's  person 
and  Government,  the  Protestant  Succession,  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  was  negatived 
by  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
six ;"  and  an  address  containing  expressions  similar  to. 
those  used  by  Lord  Anglesea,  reflecting  on  Marlborough, 
was  introduced  and  carried.  The  words  used  were, 
"  We  presume  to  assure  your  Majesty  we  will  take  all 
possible  care  to  preserve  that  unanimity  your  Majesty 
has  recommended  to  us,  and  use  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  disappoint  as  well  the  arts  and  desires  of  those  who 
delight  in  war^  as  the  hopes  the  enemies  may  vainly 
have  entertained  of  receiving  advantage  from  any  divi-  vi.Yo45." 
sions  amongst  us.^'^ 

The  Whig  majority,  however,  continued  firm  in  the 
Upper  House ;  and  the  leaders  of  that  party  began  to 
entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  Queen  had 
let  fall  some  peevish  expressions   in    regard    to   her 

VOL.  II.  0 
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oHAP.    ministers.     She  had  giyen  her  hand,  in  retiring  from  the 

'^'      House  of  Peers  on  the  15th  December,  to  the  Dnke  of 

^711.     Somerset,  instead  of  her  own  Lord- Treasurer :  it  was 

43 

CoQDter  ad- apprehended  that  her  old  partiality  for  Marlborough 
ri^i^'e  was  about  to  return.  Mrs  Masham  was  in  the  greatest 
uiTw^  alarm ;  and  St  John  declared  to  Swift  that  the  Queen 
^6  QaMD.  was  false.^  The  ministers  of  the  whole  Alliance  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  Whigs,  and  strongly  represented  the 
injurious  effects  which  would  ensue  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean independence  in  general,  and  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land in  particular,  if  the  preliminaries  which  had  been 
agreed  to  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a  general  peace. 
The  Dutch  made  strong  and  repeated  representations  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  delivered  a 
memorial,  strongly  urging  the  danger  which  would  ensue 
if  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  Bourbon  Prince.  These  alarming  symptoms 
soon  produced  their  effect  upon  the  selfish  and  timid — 
that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  men.  The  waverers  showed 
themselves.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  already  seceded 
from  his  new  friends,  and  was  openly  decrying  their 
measures.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  hung  back,  and 
scarcely  defended  the  measures  of  Government.  The 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  declined  the  difficult  situation  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress,  and  began  to 
make  secret  advances  to  Marlborough.  The  coalition 
was  breaking  up,  the  whole  Tory  party  were  in  despair, 
1  Conduct,  and  the  indecision  of  the  Queen  proved  that  the  crisis 
▼1.146,747.  had  arrived  which  invariably  proves  fatal  to  weak 
minds.^ 

*  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  8,  1711.-~Swift  laid  to  the  Loid- 
Treasurer,  in  his  usual  ironical  style,  **  If  there  is  no  remedy,  your  lordship 
will  lose  your  head ;  but  I  shall  only  be  hung,  and  so  carry  my  body  entire 
to  the  graye." 
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In  this  extremity  the  Tories  were  sayed,  Marlborough  chap. 
disgraced,  and  the  face  of  Europe  changed,  by  the  vigour  ^^' 
and  audacity  of  one  man.  Oxford  showed  himself  on  nii. 
this  crisis  not  awanting  in  that  quality  which  Bacon,  Oxford 
and,  after  him,  Danton,  have  described  as  the  first  requi-  mSSI^' 
site  in  ciril  conflicts — "Boldness,  boldness,  boldness." S2f.^i. 
Being  convinced  that  the  peace  could  not  be  carried 
through,  and  that  the  Tories  would  fall,  if  Marlborough 
continued  in  power,  he  resolved  on  his  dismissal ;  and 
being  well  aware  that  no  charge  is  so  readily  credited 
by  the  vulgar,  because  there  is  none  to  which  they  are 
themselves  so  much  inclined,  as  one  founded  on  an 
alleged  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  he  resolved 
to  make  such  a  charge  the  foundation  of  his  impeach- 
ment. Deeming  themselves  pushed  to  extremities,  and 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  detach  Marlborough  from 
the  Whigs,  Bolingbroke  and  the  Ministers  resolved  on 
the  desperate  measure  of  bringing  forward  an  accusation 
against  him,  of  fraud  and  peculation  in  the  management 
of  the  public  monies  intrusted  to  him  in  the  Flemish 
campaign.  The  charges  were  founded  on  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  already  mentioned,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter had  been  remitted,  and  which  accused  the  Duke  of 
having  appropriated  £63,319  of  the  public  monies  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  English  troops,  and  £282,366, 
as  a  per-centage  of  two  per  cent  on  the  sum  paid  to 
foreign  ambassadors  during  the  ten  years  of  the  war.  In 
reply  to  these  infamous  insinuations,  the  letter  of  the 
Duke  to  the  commissioners  was  published  on  the  27th 
December,  in  which  he  entirely  refuted  the  charges,  and 
showed  that  he  had  never  received  any  sums  or  perqui- 
sites not  sanctioned  by  previous  and  uniform  usage,  and 
far  fewer  than  had  been  received  by  the  general  in  the 
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CHAP.,  reign  of  William  III.    And  in  regard  to  the  £282,000  of 

^^      per-centage  on  foreign  subsidies,  this  was  proved  to  have 

1711.     been  a  yoluntary  gift  from  those  powers  to  the  English 

general,  authorised  bj  their  signatures  and  sanctioned 

by  warrants  from  the  Queen.      This  answer  made  a 

great  impression ;  but  Ministers  had  gone  too  far  to 

retreat,  and  thej  ventured  on  a  step  which,  for  the 

honour  of  the  country,  has  never,  even  in  the  worst 

times,  been  since  repeated.     Tiiisting  to  their  majority 

in  the  Commons,  and  without  awaiting  the   issue  of 

any  trial  or  judicial  investigation  of  the  charges,  they 

dismissed  the  Duke  from  all  his  situations  on  the  31st 

December  ;  *  and  in  order  to  stifle  the  voice  of  justice 

in  the  Peers,  on  the  following  day  patents  were  issued 

hani,ii!aS7.  calling  twelve  new  peers  to  the  Upper  House.     They 

311.  Lock-  were  introduced  amidst  the  groans  of  the  House  :  the 

i.  351-362?'  Whig  noblemen,  says  a  contemporary  annalist,  "  casting 

iti^m.    their  eyes  on  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to 

the  funeral  of  the  peerage.*^^ 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  diffused  among  the  enemies 
unire^ai  of  England  by  these  unparalleled  measures.  On  hear- 
ike  raemfes  iug  of  Marlborough's  fall,  Louis  XIV.  said  with  triumph, 
atthJL"  "The  dismission  of  Marlborough  will  do  all  we  can 
desire."  The  court  of  St  Germains  was  in  exultation  ; 
and  the  general  joy  of  the  Jacobites,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how  formidable  an 
enemy  to  their  cause  they  regarded  the  Duke,  and  how 
destitute  of  truth  are  the  attempts  to  show  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  secret  design  to  restore  the  exiled 
family.     Marlborough  disdained  to  make  any  defence  of 

*  ''  Being  informed  that  an  information  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  commissioners  of  the  publio 
accounts,  Her  Majesty  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments, 
that  the  matter  might  undeigo  an  impartial  investigation.''— CoXB,  vi  152. 
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himself  in  Parliament ;  but  an  able  answer  on  his  part    chap. 
was  prepared  and  circulated,  which  entirely  refuted  the      '^' 
-whole  charges  against  the  illustrious  general.     So  con-     1712. 
vinced  were  Ministers  of  this,  that,  contenting  themselves 
with  resolutions  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  their  influence  was  predominant,  they  declined  to 
prefer  any  impeachment  or  accusation  in  the  Upper 
House,  swamped  even  as  it  was  by  their  recent  creations. 
The  greatness  of  Marlborough  was  proved,  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  character,  the  refutation  of  all  the  false  and 
malignant  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  rendered  complete,  by  the  very  measures  adopted  by 
his  enemies.     The  French  were  in  exultation,  the  court 
of  St  Germains  in  ecstasies,  every  real  patriot  in  Eng-  \8omer- 
land  in  mourning,  the  giddy  multitude  in  amazement,  Queen 
the  constitution  violated  for  his  destruction,  and  not  even  Cond^, ' 
a  charge  preferred  against  him  after  his  overthrow  had  yi.i54,i6h. 
been  efiected.^ 

Upon  receiving  the  letter  intimating  his  dismissal, 
which  was  written  with  the  Queen's  own  hand,  Marl- Mwibji- 
borough,  in  a  transport  of  indignation  at  such  unparal-  bielettJ^  to 
leled  baseness  and  ingratitude,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  on  his  di>. 
But  he  wrote  the  following  noble  letter  to  his  sovereign  3/1712. 
on  the  occasion,  which,  if  anything  could,  might  have 
convinced  her  of  the  generosity  of  his  character,  and  his 
entire  innocence  of  all  the  charges  which  the  malignity 
of  faction  had  heaped  up  against  him  :  "  Madam, — I 
am  very  sensible  of  the  honour  your  Majesty  does  me, 
in  dismissing  me  from  your  service  by  a  letter  of  your 
own  hand  ;  though  I  find  by  it  that  my  enemies  have 
been  able  to  prevail  with  your  Majesty  to  do  it  in  the 
manner  that  is  most  injurious  to  me.     And  if  their 
malice  and  inveteracy  against  me  had  not  been  mor^ 
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CHAP,  powerful  with  them  than  the  consideration  of  your 
'^'      Majesty's  honour  and  justice,  they  would  not  have  in- 

1712.  fluenced  jou  to  impute  the  occasion  of  my  dismission  to 
a  false  and  malicious  insinuation,  contrived  by  themselves 
and  made  public,  when  there  was  no  opportunity  for  me 
to  give  in  my  answer,  which  they  must  needs  be  con- 
scious would  fully  detect  the  falsehood  and  malice  of 
their  aspersions,  and  not  leave  them  that  handle  for 
bringing  your  %  Majesty  to  such  extremes  against  me. 
But  I  am  much  more  concerned  at  an  expression  in 
your  Majesty  letter,  which  seems  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  you  had  met  with.  I  know  not  how  to  under- 
stand that  word,  nor  what  construction  to  make  of  it.  I 
know  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  serve  your  Majesty 
faithfully  and  zealously,  through  a  great  many  unde- 
served mortifications.  But  if  your  Majesty  does  intend 
by  that  expression  to  find  fault  with  my  not  coming  to 
the  cabinet  council,  I  am  very  free  to  acknowledge 
that  my  duty  to  your  Majesty  and  country  would  not 
give  me  leave  to  join  in  the  counsels  of  a  man  who,  in 
my  opinion,  puts  your  Majesty  upon  all  manner  of 
extremities.  And  it  is  not  my  opinion  only,  but  the 
opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  the  friendship  of  France 
must  needs  be  destructive  to  your  Majesty,  there  being 
in  that  court  a  root  of  enmity,  irreconcilable  to  your 
Majesty's  government,  and  the  religion  of  these  king- 
doms. I  wish  your  Majesty  may  never  find  the  want 
of  so  faithful  a  servant  as  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 

*  Conduct.  <!  M  -r  •11 

312.         approve  myself  to  you. — I  am,  with  the  greatest  duty 
and  submission,''  &c.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  scene  of  passion,  envy, 
and  ingratitude.  Prince  Eugene  arrived  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  stem  the  torrent,  and,  if  pos- 
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sible,  preyent  the  secession  of  England  from  the  Confe-    ohap. 
deracy.     This  was  justly  deemed  by  the  Allies  a  matter      ^^ 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  for  they  already  anticipated,     ^^^^ 
what  the  event  soon  after  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  eu^^i 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  by  England  would  at  once  E^ll^d? 
break  the  bond  and  ruin  the  fortunes  of  the  Grand  J?£^** 
Alliance.     He  was  lodged  with  the  Lord-Treasurer,  and 
the  generous  Prince  omitted  no  opportunity  of  testifying, 
in  the  day  of  his  tribulation,  his  undiminished  respect 
for  his  illustrious  rival.     ^'  It  is  a  mistake,"'  he  observed, 
"  to  suppose  that  I  came  to  England  to  give  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  Ministry;  but  it  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  my  honour  and  temper  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
a  friend  in  his  adverse  fortune,  for  whom  I  always  pro- 
fessed so  much  regard  in  the  time  of  his  prosperty.'' 
The  Treasurer  having  said  to  him  at  a  great  dinner,  '^  I 
consider  this  day  as  the  happiest  of  my  life,  since  I  have 
the  honour  to  see  in  my  house  the  greatest  captain  of 
the  age,"' — "  If  it  be  so,'"  replied  Eugene,  "  I  owe  it  to 
your  lordship;"'  alluding  to  his  dismissal  of  Marlborough, 
which  had  caused  him  to  cease  to  be  one.     On  another 
occasion,  some  one  having  pointed  out  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  libels  against  Marlborough,  in  which  he  was  said 
to  have  been  "  perhaps  once  fortunate,'*^—"  It  is  true," 
said  Eugene,  ^^  he  was  once  fortunate ;   and  it  is  the 
greatest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  him  :  for,  as  Hist  of  hu 
he  was  always  successful,  that  implies  that  all  his  other  ti.  li6.    ' 
successes  were  owing  to  his  own  conduct/'^ 

Alarmed  at  the  weight  which  Marlborough  might 
derive  from  the  presence  and  support  of  so  great  a  com- 
mander, and  the  natural  sympathy  of  all  generous  minds 
aroused  by  the  cordial  admiration  which  these  two  great 
men  entertained  for  each  other,  the  Ministers  had  re- 
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CHAP,    course  to  a  pretended  conspiracy,  vhich,  it  was  alleged, 
^^'      had  been  discovered,  on  the  part  of  Marlborough  and 
1712.     Eugene,  to  seize  the  government  and  dethrone  the  Queen 
Machfna-    ^^  ^hc  17th  Novembcr.     St  John  and  Oxford  had  too 
Torie!?  to"^  much  sense  to  publish  such  a  ridiculous  statement ;  but 
qJ^®  *^*  it  was  made  the  subject  of  several  secret  examinations 
^ib^     before  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  to  augment  the  ap- 
"""^^^       prehensions  and  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Queen  in 
their  measures.     Such  as  it  was,  the  tale  was  treated  as 
a  mere  malicious  invention,  even  by  the  contemporary 
foreign  annalists,  though  it  has  since  been  repeated  as 
true  by  more  than  one  party-historian  of  our  own  coun- 
try.    This  ridiculous  calumny,  and  the  atrocious  libels 
as  to  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  however, 
produced  the  desired  effect.     They  inflamed  the  mind 
of  the  Queen,  and  removed  that  vacillation  in  regard  to 
the  measures  of  Government,  from  which  so  much  dan- 
ger had  been  apprehended  by  the  Tory  administration. 
Having  answered  the  desired  end,  they  were   allowed 
quietly  to  go  to  sleep.     No  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  or  elsewhere,  followed  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons condemnatory  of  Marlborough's  financial  admini- 
1  Swift's     stration  in  the  Low  Countries.     His  defence,  published 
AnM?59.    in   the   newspapers,  though   abundantly  vigorous,  was 
tion  ofl^  neither  answered  nor  prosecuted  as  a  libel  on  the  com- 
les/coxe,  missioners  or  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  alleged 
M6m.de  '  Stuart  conspiracy  was  never  more  heard  of,  till  it  was 
268^d!*   long  after  drawn  from  its  slumber  by  the  malice  of 
English  party-spirit.^ 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  for  a  general 
peace  continued,  and  St  John  and  Oxford  soon  found 
themselves  embarrassed  by  the  extravagant  pretensions 
which  their  own  favour  to  the  cause  of  France  had  re- 
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vived  in  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Louis.     So  great  was    chap. 
the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  publication  of  the      ^^ 
preliminaries  at  Utrecht,  that  St  John  felt  the  necessity     1712. 
of  discontinuing  any  general  negotiation,  and  conyerting  Lonufrises 
it  into  a  private  correspondence  between  the  plenipo- ILndslT 
tentiaries  of  the  English  and  French  crowns.*     Great  ^w^tunu 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  coming  to  an  accommo-^tot^ 
dation,  in  consequence  of  the  rising  demands  of  thepnn^^od 
French  ambassadors,  who,  deeming  themselves  secure  of  ^^^^^ 
support  from  the  English  ministry,  not  only  positively 
refused  to  abandon  Spain  and  the  Indies,  but  now  de- 
manded the  Netherlands  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  cession  of  Lille  and  Toumay  in  return  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  Dunkirk.     The  sudden  death,  however,  first  of 
the  Dauphiness  of  France,  and  then  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
former  of  whom  was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fever  on 
the  12th,  the  latter  on  the  18  th  February  1712,  followed 
by  the  death  of  their  eldest  son  on  the  23d,  produced 
feelings  of  commiseration  for  the  aged  monarch,  now  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  and  broken  down  by  misfortunes, 
which  rendered  the  progress  of  the  separate  negotiations 
more  easy.     At  length,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, they   arrived   at   an  accommodation.      England 
agreed  to  abandon  its  allies,  and  the  main  object  of  the 
war,  on  condition  that  a  guarantee  should  be  obtained 
against  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  being  united  on 
the  same  head.^   On  this  frail  security,  and  the  promised  Hbt.  de 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  the  English  ministry  agreed  to  ti.  249. 
withdraw  their  contingent  from  the  allied  army  ;  and  to  m. ' 
induce  the  Dutch  to  follow  their  example,  Ypres  was 

*  *'  The  French  will  see  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reviying  the  love  of 
war  in  our  people,  by  the  indignation  that  has  been  expressed  at  the  plan 
given  in  at  Utrecht."— Jfr  Secretary  8i  John  to  Brit.  Plenip.,  Dec.  28, 1711 ; 
Bolinobroke'b  Corretp.  ii  93. 


Louis. 
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OHAP.    offered  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  Dunkirk  had  been 
^^      to  Great  Britain.     So  overjoyed  was  Louis  at  the  sign- 
1712.     ing  of  these  conditions,  on  the  part  of  Bolingbroke,  that 
he  immediately  sent  Queen  Anne  a  present  of  six  splen- 
did dresses,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  bottles  of 
champagne. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  this  secret  and  dishonourable 

en 

Forces' of  soccssion,  ou  the  part  of  England,  from  the  confederacy, 
and  Fre^h  wcre  soou  apparent.  Great  had  been  the  preparations 
l^d  d^p^'  of  the  Continental  allies  for  continuing  the  contest ;  and 
I^n  0^*  while  the  English  contingent  remained  with  them,  their 
force  was  irresistible.  Prince  Eugene  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  Flanders,  and,  including  the  British  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  it  amounted  to  the  immense 
force  of  122,000  effective  men,  with  120  guns^  16 
howitzers,  and  an  ample  pontoon  train.  To  oppose  this, 
by  far  the  largest  army  the  French  had  yet  had  to  con- 
front in  the  Low  Countries,  Villars  had  scarcely  at  his 
command  100,000  men,  and  they  were  ill  equipped, 
imperfectly  supplied  with  artillery,  and  grieyously  de- 
pressed in  spirit  by  a  long  series  of  disasters.  Eugene 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  confederates;  for  although 
the  English  ministry  had  been  lavish  in  their  promises 
of  unqualified  support,  the  Dutch  had  begun  to  entertain 
serious  suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  and  bestowed  the 
command  on  that  tried  officer  instead  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  had  succeeded  Marlborough  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  contingent.  But  Marlborough's  soul 
still  directed  the  movements  of  the  army  ;  and  Eugene's 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  precisely  that  which  that  great 
commander  had  chalked  out  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
one.  This  was  to  besiege  Quesnoy  and  Landrecies,  the 
last  of  those  fortresses  forming  the  iron  barrier  of  France 
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which  in  this  quarter  protected  the  frontier,  and  imme-    chap. 
diatelj  after  to  inundate  the  open  country  and  advance      ^^' 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Paris.     It  was  calculated  they     ^7i2. 
might  reach  it  in  ten  marches  from  Landrecies;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  neither  a  defensible  position 
nor  a  fortress  of  any  sort  to  arrest  the  invaders'  march. 
Already  the  light  horse  had  overspread  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Oise,  within  forty  miles  of  Paris,  and  a  plan 
had  even  been  formed  for  surprising  the  King  in  his 
palace  of  Versailles,  by  a  body  of  hussars,  which  had 
very  nearly  succeeded.*    The  uniforms  of  the  allied  light 
horse  had  been  seen  within  a  few  leagues  of  Versailles, 
where  they  had  spread  unbounded  terror  through  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Monarque.     The  court  of  France 
was  in  despair;  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  King 
should  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  Blois;  and  although  the 
proud  spirit  of  Louis  recoiled  at  such  a  proposal,  yet,  in 
taking  leave  of  Marshal  Villars,  he  declared,  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  his  race — "  Should  a  disaster  occur,  I 
will  go  to  Peronne  or  St  Quentin,  collect  all  my  troops,  ^  M«m.  d« 
and  with  you  risk  a  last  effort,  determined  to  perish  or  197.  cape- 
save  the  state.     I  will  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  army,  de  uuis' ' 
and  command  it  in  person  :  I  shall  gain  the  battle,  or  257.  Hist. 
fall  in  combating :  there  is  no  other  part  to  take ;  it  is  ui.425. ' 
the  only  one  that  is  glorious,  and  worthy  of  me."  ^ 

But  the  French  monarch  was  spared  this  last  desperate 
alternative.  The  defection  of  the  British  cabinet  saved 
his  throne,  when  all  his  means  of  defence  were  exhausted. 
Eugene,  on  opening  the   campaign  on   the  1st  May, 

*  "  La  Scarpe  une  fois  pass^e,  toute  la  province  de  Picardie  fut  couyerte  de 
parfcisans  ezmemis;  on  vit  des  hussards  A116mands  Bar  lee  bords  de  I'Oise, 
dea  hardis  cayaliers  vinrent  m6me  ii  quelques  lieues  de  YenailleB  pour  eflfrayer 
le  Tieuz  Monarque,  dans  son  palais  de  YersaiUefiy  plein  de  grandeur  et  de  mer- 
veiUeB." — Capkpioub»  Loud  XIV.  vi  147,  148. 
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CHAP,    anxiously  inquired  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  whether  he 
'^-      had  authority  to  act  vigorously  in  the  campaign,  and 
1712.     received  an  answer  from  that  gallant  and  high-spirited 
Thedlfec-  general,  that  he  had  the  same  authority  as  the  Duke  of 
tlSn  w^r  Marlborough,  and  was  prepared  to  join  in  attacking  the 
S^ro!      enemy.     Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  forcing 
the  enemy^s  lines,  which  covered  Quesnoy,  previous  to  an 
attack  on  that  fortress.     But  at  the  very  time  that  this 
was  going  on,  the  work  of  perfidious  defection  was  consum- 
mated.    On  May  10,  Mr  Secretary  St  John  sent  positive 
orders  to  Ormond  to  take  no  pari  in  any  siege  or  general 
engagement^  as  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  con- 
tending parties  were  on  the  point  of  adjustment.*     In- 
timation of  this  private  order  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
France,  but  it  was  directed  to  be  kept  a  positive  secret 
from  the  allied  generals.     Ormond,  upon  the  receipt  of 
1  Holing-     these  orders,  opened  a  private  correspondence  with  Vil- 
corresp.     lars,  informing  him  that   their  troops  were  no  longer 
Hi8t.de     enemies,  and  that  the  future  movements  of  the  forces 
419,420.'   under  his  command  would  only  be  to  get  forage  and 
provisions.^ 

This  correspondence  was  unknown  to  Eugene;  but 
circumstances  soon  brought  the  defection  of  England  to 

*  "  Her  Majesty,  my  lord,  has  reason  to  believe  tliat  we  shall  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  the  great  article  of  the  union  of  the  monarchies,  as  soon  as 
a  courier  sent  from  Versailles  to  Madrid  can  return.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
Queen's  potUive  command  to  your  Grace  that  you  awid  engaging  in  any  tiegCy 
or  hazarding  a  battle,  till  you  have  further  orders  from  her  Majesty.  I  am,  at 
the  same  time,  directed  to  let  your  Grace  know,  that  you  are  to  ditgtUte  ike 
receipt  ofthia  order;  and  her  Majesty  thinks  you  cannot  want  pretences  for 
conducting  yourself,  without  owning  that  which  might  at  present  have  an  ill 
effect  if  it  was  publicly  known. — P.S.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  teU  your  Grace 
that  communication  is  made  of  this  order  to  (he  court  o/Franoey  so  that  if  the 
Marshal  de  Villars  takes,  in  any  private  way,  notice  of  it  to  you,  your  Grace 
will  answer  it  accordingly." — Mr  Secretary  St  John  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
May  10,  1712  ;  Bolingbrokb'b  Corresp.  ii.  820. 
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light.     In  the  middle  of  it,  the  allied  forces  had  passed    chap. 
the  Scheldt,  and  taken  post  between  Noyelles  and  the      ^^' 
Brioise,  close  to  Villars'  position.    To  bring  the  sincerity     1712. 
of  the  English  to  a  test,  Eugene  proposed  a  general  sieg^^^d 
attack  on  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  open  and  exposed,  gS^^yf 
on  the  28th  May.     BtU  Ormond,  in  obedience  to  his^^^^' 
orders,  declined,  requesting  the  operation  might  be  de- 
layed for  a  few  days.     The  defection  was  now  apparent, 
and  the  Dutch  deputies  loudly  condemned  such  dis- 
honourable conduct ;  but  Eugene,  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  the  presence  of  the  British  troops,  though  their 
co-operation  could  no  longer  be  relied  on,  proposed  to 
besiege  Quesnoy,  which  was  laid  open  by  Villars'  retreat 
Ormond,  who  felt  acutely  the  painful  and  discreditable 
situation  in  which,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  was  to  Maribo- 

_  rough,  Jttii6 

placed,  could  not  refuse,  and  the  investment  took  place  9, 1712. 
that  very  day.     The  operations  were  conducted  by  the  ^99.  'mlu 
Butch  and  Imperial  troops  alone;  and  the  town  was m. 421,422. 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  on  the  4th  July.^ 

This  disgraceful  defection  on  the  part  of  the  English 
goyemment  excited,  as  well  it  might,  the  utmost  indig-  uniye^i 

1         All*  "I  -I  I'liTT  indigiuitioii 

nation  among  the  Allies,  and  produced  mingled  feelings  which  the 

<.     1  ,  ....  11  r  .    ,  defection  of 

of  shame  and  mortification  among  all  real  patnots  or  En^iud 
men  of  honour  in  this  country.     By  abandoning  thetheaUiod 
contest  in  this  manner,  when  it  was  on  the  very  point  Qf  ^^•"* 
being  crowned  with  success,  the  English  lost  the  finiit  of 
TEN  costly  and  bloody  campaigns,  and  sufiPered  the  war 
to  terminate  without  attaining  the  main  object  for  which 
it  had  been  undertaken.     Louis  XIY.,  defeated,  and  all 
but  ruined,  was  permitted  to  retain  for  his  grandson  the 
Spanish  succession  ;  and  England,  yictorious,  and  within 
sight,  as  it  were,  of  Paris,  was  content  to  halt  in  the 
career  of  victory,  and  lost  the  opportunity,  never  to  be 
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CHAP,  regained  for  a  century  to  come,  of  permanently  restrain- 
"•  ing  the  ambition  of  France.  It  was  the  same  as  if,  a 
1712.  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  England  had 
concladed  a  separate  peace,  guaranteeing  the  throne  of 
Spain  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  providing  only  for  its 
not  being  held  also  by  the  Emperor  of  France.  No 
stronger  evidence  can  be  imagined  of  the  extent  to  which 
faction  and  party  spirit  had  perverted  the  minds  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation,  than  that  such  a  defection, 
after  so  glorious  a  war,  could  have  been  for  a  moment 
thought  of  by  the  one,  or  tolerated  by  the  other.  But 
it  has  been  the  same  in  other  days.  The  first  triumph 
of  the  factious  is  over  the  national  feelings. 

Lord  Halifax  gave  vent  to  the  general  indignation  of 
Eioqaent    all  gcuerous  aud  patriotic  men,  when  he  said,  in  the 
i^d  Haii-  debate  on  the  Address,  on  28th  May,  after  enumerating 
t^i^e'ia  the  proud  list  of  victories  which,  since  the  commencement 
of  Peen.**  of  the  War,  had  attended  the  arms  of  England, — "  But 
all  this  pleasing  prospect  is  totally  effaced  by  the  orders 
given  to  the   Queen's  general,  not  to  act  offensively 
against  the  enemy.     I  pity   that  heroic  and  gallant 
general,  who,  on  other  occasions,  took  delight  to  charge 
the  most  formidable  corps  and  strongest  squadrons,  and 
cannot  but  be  uneasy  at  his  being  fettered  with  shackles, 
and  thereby  prevented  from  reaping  the  glory  which  he 
might  well  expect  from  leading  on  troops  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  conquer.     I  pity  the  Allies,  who  have  relied 
upon  the  aid  and  friendship  of  the  British  nation,  per- 
ceiving that  what  they  had  done  at  so  great  an  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure  is  of  no  effect,  as  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  revenge  of  that  power  against  whom  they 
have  been  so  active.     I  pity  the  Queen,  her  royal  suc- 
cessors, and  the  present  and  fiiture  generations  of  Bri- 
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tain,  when  thej  shall  find  the  nation  deeply  inyolved  in    chap. 
debt,  and  that  the  common  enemy  who  occasioned  it,      "' 
though  once  near  being  sufficiently  humbled,  does  still     ^712. 
triumph,  and  design  their  ruin  ;  and  are  informed  that 
this  proceeds  from  the  conduct  of  the  British  cabinet,  in  May  28, 
neglecting  to  make  a  right  use  of  these  advantages  and  uso'L^k- 
happy  occasions  which  their  own  courage  and  God's  i.  392.*^"* 
blessing  had  put  into  their  hands/'  ^ 

Marlborough  seconded  the  motion  of  Halifax  in  a 
speech  of  peculiar  interest,  as  the  last  which  he  made  on  Muibo- 
the  conduct  of  this  eventful  war.  "  Although/'  said  he,  s^h'iii 
*^  the  negotiations  for  peace  may  be  far  advanced,  yet  I  ^^motifa 
can  see  no  reason  which  should  induce  the  Allies  or^  *^ 
ourselves  to  remain  inactive,  and  not  push  on  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  as  we  have  incurred  the  expense 
of  recruiting  the  army  for  the  service  of  another  year. 
That  army  is  now  in  the  field ;  and  it  has  often  occurred 
that  a  victory  or  a  siege  produced  good  effects  and 
manifold  advantages,  when  treaties  were  still  further 
advanced  than  in  the  present  negotiation.  And  as  I  am 
of  opinion  that  we  should  make  the  most  we  can  for 
ourselves,  the  only  infallible  way  to  force  France  to  an 
entire  submission,  is  to  besiege  and  occupy  Cambray  or 
Arras,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom. But  as  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are  now  encamped, 
it  is  impossible  to  execute  that  design,  unless  they  are 
withdrawn  from  their  position ;  and  as  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  retire  from  want  of  provisions,  they  must  be 
attacked  and  forced.  For  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I 
appeal  to  a  noble  duke,  (Argyll),  whom  I  rejoice  to  see 
in  this  house,  because  he  knows  the  country,  and  is  as 
good  a  judge  of  these  matters  as  any  person  now  alive." 
Argyll,  though  a  bitter  personal  enemy  of  Marlborough, 
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CHAP,    thus  appealed  to,  said — "  I  do  indeed  know  that  country, 
^^      and  the  situation  of  the  enemy  in  their  present  camp, 
1712.     and  I  agree  with  the  noble  duke,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  them  without  attacking  and  driving  them  away ; 
and,  until  that  is  effected,  neither  of  the  two  sieges  alluded 
to  can  be  undertaken.     I  likewise  agree  that  the  capture 
of  these  two  towns  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  advantage,  and  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to 
France.     Two  years  before,  the  confederates  might  have 
Ti.  1137.   ■  gained  such  an  advantage,  if  they  had  laid  siege  to  Arras 
192,  idi    and  Cambray,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  the 
insignificant  conquests  of  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St  Venant/'^ 
Notwithstanding  the   creation   of   twelve  peers    to 
The  Minii-  swamp  the  Upper  House,  it  is  doubtful  how  the  division 
dJdarethe  would  hav6  gouc,  had  not  Lord  Strafford,  a  cabinet 
partfMto    minister,   observed,   in  reply  to  the  charge  that  the 
tion.°^**  **"  British  government  was  about  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace, — "  Nothing  of  that  nature  has  ever  been  intended; 
for  such  a  peace  would  be  so  foolish^  viUanotiSy  and 
knavish^  that  every  servant  of  the  Queen  must  answer 
for  it  with  his  head,  to  the  nation.     The  Allies  are 
acqtiainted  with  our  proceedingSy  and  scUisfied  with  our 
terms'^    This  statement  was  made  by  a  British  minister, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  on  the  28th  May,  eighteen 
days  after  the  private  letter  had  been  despatched  from 
Mr  Secretary  St  John  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  already 
quoted,  mentioning  the  private  treaty  with  Louis,  en- 
joining him  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Allies,  and  to 
communicate  clandestinely  with  Villars.      But  such  a 
declaration,  coming  from  an  accredited  minister  of  the 
crown,  produced  a  great  impression,  and  ministers  pre- 
vailed by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  to  forty.     In  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Earl  Poulett  let  fall  such  cutting 
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expressions  against   Marlborough,   for    having,    as  he    ohap. 
alleged,  led  his  troops  to  certain  destruction,  in  order  to      ^^ 
profit  by  the  sale  of  the  officers'  commissions,*  that  the     ^712. 
Dake,  without  deigning  a  reply,  sent  him  a  challenge  on 
leaving  the  House.     The  agitation,  however,  of  the  Earl, 
who  was  less  cool  than  the  iron  veteran  in  the  prospect 
of  such  a  meeting,  revealed  what  was  going  forward,  and,  ?»<«,  i. 
bj  an  order  from  the  Queen,  the  afiair  was  terminated  YiiseJSi. 
without  bloodshed.^ 

It  soon  appeared  what  foundation  there  was  for  the 
assertion  of  the  Queen's  ministers,  that  England  was  conditions 
engaged  in  no  separate  negotiation  for  a  peace.     On  the  Tresiljot 
6th  June,  the  outlines  of  the  treaty,  which  afterwards  ju^e.' 
became  so  famous  as  the  Peace  of  Utbbcht,  were  di- 
vulged.    The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  to  renounce  for  ever, 
for  himself  and  his  descendants,  all  claim  to  the  French 
crown  ;  and  the  crown  of  Spain  was  to  descend,  by  the 
male  tins  only,  to  his  heirs,  and  failing  them  to  certain 
princes  of  the  Bourbon  line  by  male  descent,  always  ex- 
cluding him  who  was  possessed  of  the  French  crown.f 

*  "  No  one  can  doubt  tbe  Duke  of  Ormond's  bravery  ;  but  he  is  not  like 
a  certain  general  who  led  troope  to  the  slaughter,  to  cause  a  great  number  of 
officers  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  in  a  battle,  or  against  stone  walla,  in  order 
to  fill  his  pockets  by  the  sale  of  their  commissions." — Pari,  Hist,,  yI.  1187. 

'\'  The  words  of  the  treaty,  which  subsequent  eyents  have  rendered  of 
importance  on  this  pointy  were  these : — Philip  V.  King  of  Spain  renounced 
"  i  toutes  pretentions,  droits,  et  tltres  que  lui  et  sa  post^rit^  avaient  ou  pour- 
raient  avoir  k  Tavenir  k  la  couronne  de  France,  n  consentit  pour  lui  et  sa 
post^rit^  que  ce  droit  f&t  tenu  et  consid^r^  comme  passd  au  Due  de  Bern, 
son  frdre,  et  k  see  descendants  et  post6rit6  male ;  et  au  defaut  de  ce  Prince  et 
de  sa  post^t^  maXey  au  Due  de  Bourbon  son  cousin  et  A  «es  hiriUen,  et  aussi 
successivement  &  tous  les  princes  du  sang  de  France."  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  his  male  heirs  were  called  to  the  succession,  failing  Philip  Y.  and  his 
male  heirs.  This  act  of  renunciation  and  entail  of  the  crown  of  Spain  on  maU 
heirs,  was  ratified  by  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  Aragon :  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht— Fuf«  Sohoell,  Hitt,  de  Trait.,  li.  99-105 ;  and  Dumowt,  Corp.  DipL, 
torn.  viii.  P.  I  p.  839. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP.     Gibraltar  and  Minorca  remained  to  England  ;  Dunkirk 
^^'      was  to  be  demolished ;  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  to 
1712.     be  ceded  to  Austria,  with  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia  ; 
the  barrier  towns  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  as 
required  in  1709,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
places.     Spain  and  her  Indian  colonies  remained  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his  male  heirs,  as  King  of  Spain* 
And  thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  most  glorious  and 
successful  war  recorded   in    English   history,  did   the 
English  cabinet  leave  to   France   the  great  object  of 
the  contest, — the  crown  of  Spain  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  race,  and  that  of  its  magni- 
ficent Indian  colonies.     With  truth  did  Marlborough 
obserre,   in  the   debate  on  the    preliminaries — "  The 
measures  pursued  in  England  for  the  last  year   are 
directly  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  engagements  with  the 
Allies,  sully  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  and 
will  render  the  English  name  odious  to  all  other  nations.'' 
It  was  all  in  vain.     The  people  loudly  clamoured  for 
peace  ;  the  cry  against  the  taxes  was  irresistible.     The 
Hist,  de  *    Tory  ministry  was  seconded  by  a  vast  numerical  majority 
99-10*5. '     throughout  the  country.     The  peace  was  approved  of  by 
Corp.  Dip.  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.      Parliament  was  soon 
m  Pail^  after  prorogued ;  and   Marlborough,  seeing  his  public 
1146!        career  terminated,  solicited  and  obtained  passports  to  go 
abroad,  which  he  soon  afterwards  did.^ 

Great  was  the  mourning,  and  loud  the  lamentations. 

Mournful    both  amoug  thc  British  and  allied  troops,  when  the 

S^i^Ep^  fatal  day  arrived  that  the  former  were  to  separate  from 

^ntl^m'  their  old  companions  in  arms.     On  the  16th  July,  the 

very  day  on  which  Quesnoy  surrendered,  the  last  of  their 

long  line  of  triumphs,  Ormond,  having  exhausted  every 

sort  of  procrastination  to  postpone  the  dreaded  hour, 
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was  compelled  to  order  the  English  troops  to  march,  chap. 
He  in  vain,  however,  gave  a  similar  order  to  the  auxi-  ^^' 
liaries  in  British  pay.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Cassel  I7i2. 
replied — "  The  Hessians  would  gladly  march,  if  it  were 
to  fight  the  French."  Another,  "  We  do  not  serve  for 
pay,  but  fame."'  The  native  English,  however,  were 
compelled  to  obey  the  order  of  their  sovereign,  and  they 
Bet  oat,  twelve  thousand  strong,  from  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bresis.  Of  all  the  Grermans  in  British  pay,  only  one 
battalion  of  Holstein  men,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
from  Liege,  accompanied  them.  Silent  and  dejected 
they  took  their  way ;  the  men  kept  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  the  officers  did  not  venture  to  return  the  parting 
salute  of  the  comrades  who  had  so  long  fought  and  con- 
quered by  their  side.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either 
part — the  hearts  of  all  were  too  full  for  utterance ;  but 
the  averted  eye,  the  mournful  air,  the  blush  of  indigna- 
tion, told  the  deep  emotion  which  was  everywhere  felt. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Allies  were  following  to  the  grave, 
with  profound  affliction,  the  whole  body  of  their  British 
comrades.  But  when  the  troops  reached  their  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  and  the  suspension  of  arms  was 
proclaimed  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  the  general 
indignation  became  so  vehement  that  even  the  bonds  of 
military  discipline  were  unable  to  restrain  it.  A  uni- 
versal cry,  succeeded  by  a  loud  murmur,  was  heard 
through  the  camp.  The  British  soldiers  were  seen 
tearing  their  hair,  casting  their  muskets  on  the  ground, 
and  rending  their  clothes,  uttering  all  the  while  furious 
exclamations  against  the  government  which  had  so 
shamefully  betrayed  them.  The  officers  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  vexation  that  they  sat  apart  in  their 
tents  looking  on  the  ground,  through  very  shame ;  and 
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CHAP,    for  several  days  they  shrunk  from  the  sight  even  of 

^'      their  fellow-soldiers.     Many  left  their  colours  to  serve 

1712.     ^ith  the  Allies,  others  withdrew,  and  whenever  they 

ham,u!4l2.  thought  of  Maxlborough  and  their  days  of  glory,  tears 

Milner,       .  gjj^^  ^j^^.^  eyCS.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Great  diffi-  thcsc  gloomy  prescntiments  prevailed  on  both  sides,  as 
experienced  to  tho  conscquencos  of  the  British  Withdrawing  nrom 
tfation'^^S  the  contest.     So  elated  were  the  French  by  this  with- 
drawal that  they  speedily  lost  all  sense  of  gratitude,  and 
even  honesty,  and  refused  to  give  up  Dunkirk  to  the 
British ;  and  the  cession  was  only  effected  with  great 
difficulty,   on   the  earnest    entreaties    of   the   British 
government.     Such   were  the   difficulties   which   beset 
the  negotiation  that  St  John  was  obliged  to  repair  in 
person  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  incognito  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  effected  a  compromise  with  regard  to 
the  objects  still  in  dispute  between  the  parties.     The 
secession  of  England  from  the   confederacy  was  now 
openly  announced ;  and,  as  the  Allies  refused  to  abide 
by  her  preliminaries,  the  separate  negotiation  continued 
between  the  two  countries,  and  lingered  on  for  nearly  a 
year  after  the  suspension  of  arms.     St  John  now  be- 
came sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  enormons 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  committing  England 
to  a  separate  negotiation,  and  trusting  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  enemies  at  such  a  defection  for  a  suitable  return 
in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.     No  return  whatever 
sBoiinff-     was  made :  the  claims  of  Louis,  not  only  against  the 
Corren>.ii.  AlUcs,  but  agaiust  England,  every  day  became  more 
yi.2ii.2ii exorbitant;^  and  encouraged  by  the  advantages  which 
their  withdrawing  from  the  field  gave  him  in  military 
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operations,   his   demands  rose  in   proportion,  and  the    ohap. 
negotiation  was  repeatedly  on  the  rerge  of  rupture.  '^ 

Meanwhile  Eugene,  after  the  departure  of  the  British,  i7i2. 
continued  his  operations,  and  laid  siege  to  Landrecies,  Luidr^ei 
tlie  last  of  the  barrier  fortresses  on  the  road  to  Paris,  in  iSiy  be^ 
tlie  end  of  July.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  England  ^^nJ 
bad  been  the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  it  was 
the  tutelary  arm  of  Marlborough  which  had  so  long 
averted  disaster  and  chained  victory  to  its  standards. 
Nothing  but  defeat  and  misfortune  attended  the  Allies 
affcer  her  secession.  Even  the  great  and  tried  abilities  of 
Eugene  were  inadequate  to  procure  for  them  one  single 
success,  after  the  colours  of  England  ceased  to  wave  in 
their  ranks.  Encouraged  by  his  long-continued  success 
while  acting  with  the  English  troops,  he  did  not  consider 
the  diminution  of  force  which  their  secession  occasioned, 
or  the  means  of  augmenting  their  army  which,  by  draw- 
ing reinforcements  from  the  garrisons  no  longer  threat- 
ened, it  afforded  to  the  enemy.  Eugene,  during  the 
investment  of  Landrecies,  stationed  his  magazines  at 
Marchiennes,  his  park  of  artillery  and  ammunition  at 
Quesnoy.  He  placed  five  thousand  foot  and  three  thou- 
sand horse   at  Denain,   and  three  thousand  between  Mwib.  iii. 

-TV         .  ,     m,,  .  1  .1  .      X.        426,427. 

Denam   and   Thians,   to  keep  up  the  communication  M6m.  d« 
between   it  and  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  which  were  3»6-42l."' 
encamped  on  the  Escaillon,  ready  to  succour  any  point  341, 342. 
which  might  be  attacked.  ^ 

On  this  state  of  matters,  Villars  conceived  and  exe- 

61 

cuted,  with  great  ability,  a  project  attended  with  the  viiun' de- 
most  important  effects  on  the  issue  of  the  war.     He  detachment 

•  .    «  .  .  ftt  Deiukiiu 

drew  together  the  garrisons  from  the  neighbouring  towns  July  24. 
no  longer  threatened  by  the  English  troops,  and  sud- 
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oHAP.  denlj  passing  the  Scheldt,  surprised  at  Denain  a  body 
^^'  of  twelve  thousand  men,  stationed  there  for  the  purpose 
1712.  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  convoys  to  the  besieging 
army.  This  body  was  totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
eight  thousand  men.  The  blow  was  considerable  in 
itself,  but  it  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  position  of 
Denain,  a  fortified  post  on  the  Scheldt,  which  kept  up 
the  communication  between  the  portion  of  Eugene's 
army  which  was  besieging  Landrecies  and  that  before 
Marchiennes.  It  cut  his  army  in  two ;  and  Eugene  had 
the  mortification  of  arriving  in  person  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Scheldt  at  the  close  of  the  action,  and  wit- 
nessing the  sun*ender  of  Lord  Albemarle  and  three 
thousand  men,  without  being  able  to  render  any  assist- 
ance. This  disaster  rendered  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Landrecies,  and  Villars  immediately  resumed 
the  offensive.  Douai  was  speedily  invested  :  a  fruitless 
effort  of  Eugene  to  retain  it  only  exposed  him  to  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  its  surrender.  Not  expecting 
so  sudden  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  fortresses  recently 
taken  were  not  provided  with  provisions  or  ammunition, 
and  were  in  no  condition  to  make  any  effectual  resist- 
ance. "  The  effects,"  says  Marshal  Saxe,  "  of  this  affair 
were  inconceivable ;  it  made  the  difference  of  above  one 
hundred  battalions  to  the  two  armies.  Eugene  was 
obliged  to  throw  garrisons  into  the  towns  which  were 
threatened ;  and  Villars,  seeing  that  his  own  fortresses 
Villars,  it  were  no  longer  threatened,  drew  out  their  garnsons,  and 
ue,  augmented  his  army  by  above  fifty  battalions,  which  so 


Louis  XIV.  increased  his  army  that  the  Prince,  no  longer  venturing 

Hist,  de     to  keep  the  field,  was  obliged  to  throw  all  his  cannon 

43(M43.     into  Quesnoy,  when  it  was  taken  on  the  4th  Octoljer.''^ 

Bouchain,  the  last  trophy  of  Marlborough's  victories. 
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opened  its  gates  on  the  10th  October.     The  coalition    chap. 
v^as  paralysed ;  and  Louis,  who  so  lately  trembled  for      ^^ 
his  capital,  foand  his  armies  advancing  from  conqaest  to     i7i2. 
conquest,  and  tearing  from  the  Allies  the  fruits  of  all 
their  yictories. 

These  disasters,  and  the  evident  inability  of  the  allied 
armies,  without  the  aid  of  the  English,  to  keep  their  Conciakon 
ground  in  Flanders,  in  a  manner  compelled  the  Dutch,  betwLI" 
however  unwilling,   to  follow   the  example    of  Great  and  the 
Britain,   in   treating  separately  with   France.      They  utwcht. 
became    parties,    accordingly,    to    the    pacification    at 
Utrecht ;  and  Savoy  also  concluded  peace  there.     But 
the  barrier  for  which  they  had  so  ardently  contended 
was,  by  the  desertion  of  England,  so  much  reduced,  that 
it  ceased  to  afford  any  effectual  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  France.     That  power  held  the  most 
important  fortresses  in  Flanders  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Louis  XIV. — Cambray,  Valenciennes,  and 
Arras.     Lille,  the  conquest  on  which  Marlborough  most 
prided  himself,  was  restored  by  the  Allies,  and  with  it 
Bethnne,  Aire,  St  Venant,  and  many  other  places.    The 
Dutch  felt,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  evil  consequences 
of  a  treaty  which  thus,  in  a  manner,  left  the  enemy  at 
their  gates ;  and  the  iiTitation  consequently  produced 
against  England  was  so  violent  that  it  continued  through 
^the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    England,  by 
her  inconceivable  defection  and  base  desertion  of  her 
Allies,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  European  powers ;  and  ^  Coxe,  yi. 
Austria,  in   particular,   became  so  alienated  that  she  233!  sv^vb 
formed  the  coalition  against  England  and  Prussia  with-xvlum 
out  difl&culty  in  1756.^     It  required  all  the  dangers,  broke? 
sufferings,  and  glories  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  toii?™^' 
restore  England  to  the  place  she  had  attained  in  general 
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OHAP.    estimation  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  or  wipe  out 
^'      the  disgrace  she  had  incurred  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
1712.         Austria,  indignant  at  being  thus  deserted  by  all  her 
Aufltriilcon.  Allies,    coutiuued  the  contest   alone  through  another 
ItTOKi®^'*    campaign.     But  she  was  overmatched  in  the  struggle  ; 
^^1,^?*"  her  resources  were  exhausted  ;   and,  by  the  advice  of 
'***^'*     Eugene,    conferences  were   opened    at   Rastadt,    firom 
which,  as  a  just  reward  for  her  perfidy,  England  was 
excluded.     A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.      It  left  Charles  the  Liow 
Countries,  and  all  the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy,  ex- 
cept Sicily ;  but,  with  Sai-dinia,  Bavaria  was  restored. 
France  retained  Landau,   but  restored  New  Brisach, 
Fribourg,  and  Kehl.     Thus  was  that  great  power  left 
in  possession  of  the  whole  conquests  ceded  to  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  NimeguoD, 
and  Ryswick,  with  the  vast  addition  of  the  family  alli- 
ance with  a  Bourbon  prince  possessing  Spain  and  the 
Indies.      A  century  of  repeated  wars,  on  the  part  of 
England  and  the  European  powers,  with  France,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dreadful  struggle  of  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  and  the  costly  campaigns  of  Wellington,  were 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Bolingbroke  and 
Harley,  in  arresting  the  course  of  Mailborough's  victo- 
1  Mr  Pitt    lies,  and  restoring  France  to  a  preponderance,  when  on 
Keene,       the  cve  of  being  reduced  to  a  level  consistent  with  the 

Goze^a  ° 

Howe  of    independence  of  other  states.    Well  might  Mr  Pitt  style 
67.  coxi'8  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  "  the  indelible  reproach  of  the 
238.         age ;     and  bitterly  did  England  sufiFer  for  her  guilt  in 
concluding  such  a  pacification.^ 

While  Marlborough  had  been  vainly  endeavouring,  by 
his  weight  and  influence,  to  save  the  nation  from  a  peace 
which  should  deprive  it  of  the  whole  fruits  of  his  victo- 
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ries,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  from  which    chap. 
lie  had  rescued  it,  the  Government,  and  the  base  libel-      ^^' 
lers  whom  they  employed,  were  leaving  nothing  undone     a712. 
>¥hich  would  lessen  his  reputation  or  add  to  his  chagrin.  increaMd 
Every  agent  of  political  intrigue  was  employed,  every  ol^ei^ 
malignant  passion  roused,  every  mercenary  scribbler  of  jS^ibt 
the  press  encouraged  to  throw  odium   on   the  fallen  ^^^ 
general.      The  only  anxiety  was,  who  should  traduce 
him   most  effectually.      His   whole  previous  life   was 
passed  in  review ;   his  early  irregularities  at  the  gay 
court  of  Charles  II.  were  ostentatiously  brought  to  light ; 
the  scurrilous  pen  of  the  author  of  the  New  Ataiantis 
was  rewarded   for  the    propagation   of   the   scandal ; 
even  his  subsequent  life,  so  marked  by  regularity  and 
decorum,  was  made  the  subject  of  invective ;   and  his 
friendships  and  intimacies  were  construed  into  political 
intrigues,  or  stigmatised  as  crimes.    His  military  conduct 
even  was  called  in  question ;  doubts  were  thrown  upon 
the  courage  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.     The  object  of 
encouraging  this  extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled 
outbreak  of  the  malignant  passions  was  very  evident.   One 
crime  necessitates  another.    Ministers  having,  in  order  to 
disarm  the  mighty  hero  who  might  have  thwarted  or  im- 
peded the  negotiation  for  a  separate  peace,  upon  which 
they  had  staked  their  existence,  dismissed  him  from  all  ^  Hist  de 
his  employments,  had  no  alternative  but  to  justify  the  us^i:^' 
act  of  ingratitude  by  words  of  calumny  ;  and  this  is  the  219,*^! 
history  of  the  whole  persecutions  of  Marlborough.^ 

Not  content  with  assailing  his  reputation,  and  defacing 
the  fair  fame  of  the  hero  who  had  raised  his  country  to  Renew^ 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness,  the  Ministry  proceeded  toa^uthim 
substantial  acts  of  aggression.     The  first  of  these  was  a  ISfh^*^*^ 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  £15,000  a-year,  arising  from  the 
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OHAF.    2^  per  cent  on  foreign  subsidies,  which  has  been  already 
^^'      mentioned,  and  respecting  which  Marlborough's  vindica- 

1712.  tion  had  been  so  complete.  The  manner  in  which  this 
ungracious  and  unfounded  suit  was  received  in  the 
courts  of  law,  proved  that  Government  was  determined 
to  exert  all  its  influence  to  get  his  plea  in  defence 
overruled,  and  a  judgment  in  any  event  secured.  The 
next  was  the  encouragement  of  actions  against  the  Duke, 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000,  for  arrears  due  to  the  work- 
men and  contractors  at  Blenheim.  The  customary  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Treasury  to  carry  on  this  noble  and 
deserved  monument  of  national  gratitude,  had,  as  already 
noticed,  been  discontinued  since  Marlborough  had  in* 
curred  the  displeasure  of  Government  by  refusing  to  sup- 
port the  peace  ;  and  four  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  accounts.  The  Lord-Trea- 
surer gave  frequent  promises  to  obtain  warrants  from 
the  Queen  for  payment  of  the  arrears  ;  but  the  thing 
was  never  done  :  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1711,  all 
that  was  got  was  a  small  sum,  barely  adequate  to  cover- 
ing the  ^mfinished  part  of  the  building  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  Marlborough  and  the  Duchess 
steadily  adhered  to  their  wise  plan  of  refusing  to  pay 
any  part  of  these  accounts,  lest  they  should  be  held  as 
the  employers,  and  rendered  responsible  for  the  whole. 
The  result  was,  that  the  contractors,  growing  desperate, 
and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  official  commission- 
ers, who  were  desirous  of  throwing  the  claim  oflF  the 
Treasury,  raised  actions  against  the  Duke  for  £30,000  ; 
and  these  suits,  in  themselves  serious,  were  rendered  the 
more  formidable  that  they  were  evidently  the  precursor 

*  Coxe,  vL  -  -  .. II  ••1.11 

*2i9, 220.    to  many  others  of  a  similar  descnption  that  might  be 
expected  to  follow.^ 
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Disheartened  by  so  many  coDcurring  causes  of  chagrin,    chap. 
Marlborough  adopted  the  resolution  of  going  abroad,      ^^' 
and  withdrawing  altogether  from   English  society  at     i7i2. 
home,  till  his  countrymen  should  be  more  disposed  to  Marib^ 
do  him  justice.     With  all  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  t^?B  inl- 
and his  utter  indifference  to  personal  danger,  he  did  not  c^a^ad, 
possess  that  lofty  sense  of  rectitude  which  prompts  to   ^^^' 
repel  calumny  of  language  by  purity  of  conduct,  and 
often  disarms  hostility  by  the  calm  indifference  with 
which  it  is  borne.     His  mind  was  unduly  susceptible  : 
in  that  respect  it  partook  more  of  the  feminine  than  the 
masculine  character.     His  inability  to  bear  abuse  as  well 
as  he  did  grape-shot  was  the  greatest  weakness  in  his 
character.     Yet  it  arose,  as  many  failings  do,  from  the 
excess  of  qualities  which  were  among  his  greatest  excel- 
lencies.     The  yery  perfection  of  courtesy,  gentleness, 
and  suavity  in  manner  himself,  he  forgot  that  these 
qualities,  in  an  equal  degree,  were  nearly  as  rare  in  men 
as  the  military  genius  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
He  applied,  through  Mr  Maynwaring,   to   the  Lord- 
Treasurer  for  passports,  which  that  nobleman,,  much  to 
his  credit,  at  once  granted,  notwithstanding  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.^ 
Before  his  departure,  the  Duke  vested  his  estates  in  i  conduct, 
the  hands  of  his  sons-in-law  as  trustees,  and  consigned  Oxford  to 
£50,000  to  his  faithful  friend,  Cadogan,  to  be  invested  inJodJai. 
in  the  Dutch  funds^  "  in  order  to  supply  him,^'  says  the  vi.  222-225! 
Duchess,  "with  the  means  of  svhsistence}  should  the 

*  "  I  desire  you  will,  with  my  most  humble  service,  assure  owr  friend  that 
there  have  been  endeayoars  from  both  sides  to  obstruct  granting  the  pass 
desired ;  yet  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  putting  it  into  his  hands.  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  the  obstruction  one  meets  with ;  for, 
when  I  undertook  it,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  deten*ed  from  finishing  it." — 
Lord  Oaford  to  Mr  Maynwaring,  October  81, 1711 ;  Coze,  vi  221. 
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CHAP.    Stuart  line  be  restored."     Having  thus  settled  his  affairs, 
^'      he  set  sail  from  Dover  on  the  26th  November,  without 
1712.     anj  other  honour  than  the  voluntary  salute  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel. 

Before  Marlborough  set.  out  for  the  Continent,  his 
Death 'and  oldest  and  most  valued  friend,  the  sharer  of  his  labours,. 

character  of 

Godoiphin.  the  partner  of  his  glory,  had  departed  for  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Godoiphin,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary 
patience  and  fortitude,  expired  at  the  Duke  of  St  Alban's 
house,  on  the  17th  October.  As  he  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  Marlborough  in  the  days  of  his  greatness,  so 
he  was  the  companion  of,  or  rather  preceded,  his  fall. 
Both  had  fallen  on  the  days,  so  well  known  in  this 
world  of  intrigue,  when 

^  The  post  of  honour  is  a  priyate  station." 

Godolphin's  talents  were  solid  rather  than  brilliant ; 
his  character  respectable  rather  than  commanding.  Like 
Marlborough,  he  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Stuart  family, 
and  continued,  after  their  exile,  to  do  them  every  kind- 
ness in  his  power ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  did  not  desert 
them  in  their  misfortune,  for  he  accompanied  the  fugitive 
monarch  to  the  sea-coast.  Such  was  his  probity  that, 
though  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  for  ten, 
and  in  office  for  twenty  years,  he  scarcely  left  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral.*    His  temper,  judgment,  and  equanimity 

*  "  He  was  very  charitable  and  generous ;  and  though  he  had  lived  so  long, 
and  had  great  employments  when  he  died,  he  had  not  in  the  world  but  aboufc 
£14,000  in  tally,  of  which  £7000  was  mine,  £8000  Mr  Remden's,  £1000  Mrs 
Curtis's,  a  woman  that  looked  after  my  two  elder  children ;  and  many  other 
small  sums  that  he  took  of  helpless  people  who  thought  themselves  safe  in 
his  hands ;  and  when  all  his  debts  were  paid,  there  would  hardly  be  enough 
to  bury  him"-— Conduct,  326. 
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vere  above  all  praise,  and  mainly  contributed,  during    chap. 
his  long  and  eventful  career,  to  keep  together  the  dis-      ^^ 
cordant  elements  of  the   Whig   ministry.      His  title     >7i2. 
and  small   fortune  went  to  his  son  Francis,  married  ssu^hiIiL' 
to  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo-  iii.45Y,452. 
rough,  from  whom  the  present  and  sixth  Duke  of  Leeds  32?.  "*** 
is  descended.^ 

An  event  so  important  in  its  consequences,  and  at- 
tended with  such  momentous  results  on  the  subsequent  MonaW 
history  of  Europe  and  the  world,  as  the  fall  of  so  great  dXoed 
a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  naturally  leads  even  borough's' 
the  inconsiderate  mind  to  reflection.  Voltaire,  who 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  representing  human  affairs 
as  governed  by  chance,  considers  it  as  having  been 
entirely  brought  about  by  a  palace  intrigue,  and  has 
turned  a  well-known  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  a  fit 
of  passion  in  Mrs  Masham,  occasioned  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  having  accidentally  overturned  a  cup  of 
water  on  her  brocade,  had  restored  the  tottering  throne 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  Other 
writers,  especially  on  the  Continent,  struck  by  the  fright- 
ful ingratitude  evinced  to  the  hero  who  had  done  such 
inestimable  services,  both  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
have  concluded  that  it  was  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
services  which  proved  his  ruin ;  and  that,  like  Themis- 
todes,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Belisarius,  he  affords  a 
memorable  example,  not  merely  of  the  inconstancy  and 
ingratitude,  alike  of  courts  and  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  tendency  of  irrequitable  benefits  to  nourish  no  other 
feelings  but  those  of  jealousy  and  alienation. 

Without  pretending  to  deny  that  it  was  the  very 
greatness  of  Marlborough  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  fall,  and  fully  admitting  that,  if  he  had  not 
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CHAP,  placed  his  sovereign  on  the  throne,  delivered  Europe, 

^^'  and  raised  his  country  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  glory, 

1712.  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 

Th«  gr^sp-  his  honours  in  peace,  and  to  sink  into  the  grave  after  a 

lition  o?*"  tranquil  old  age — ^it  is  yet  very  apparent  that  he  him- 

roughrnd  self,   and  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  were   not 

^L  on^e^  wholly  blameless  in  the  rupture  which  ensued,  and  tliat 

chief 


of  hw^fioT  they  had,  in  a  great  degree,  their  own  grasping  ambition 
to  thank  for  their  fall.  The  more  the  secret  history  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it 
appear  that  this  grasping  disposition  was  the  original 
cause  which  made  the  Queen  jealous  of  the  Whigs,  and 
produced  an  alienation  between  her  and  the  Marlborough 
family.  It  was  this  which  made  them  force  Sunderland 
upon  her  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  force  Harley  from 
her  in  the  same  capacity,  refuse  promotion  to  Colonel 
Hill,  and  strive  to  effect  the  removal  of  Mrs  Masham. 
They  required  to  have  everything  to  themselves ;  no 
compromise  or  division  was  admissible :  the  Crown  was 
powerless :  a  party  had  become  the  rulers  of  the  state  ; 
a  family  overshadowed  the  throne.  In  Marlborough's 
case,  this  lofty  pre-eminence,  so  far  as  he  individually  is 
concerned,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fault.  It  arose 
unavoidably  from  his  greatness.  His  vast  civil  and 
military  capacity  attracted  everything,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Europe,  around  his  standards.  His  camp, 
like  that  of  CaBsar  or  Napoleon,  contained  not  only  the 
headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  the  cabinet 
of  the  statesman — the  oflSce  of  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
He  was  the  real  head  of  the  Alliance.  But  the  same 
excuse  cannot  be  made  for  the  grasping  ambition  and 
exclusive  spirit  of  his  party  at  home,  or  the  domineering 
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disposition  and  irritable  temper  of  his  Duchess ;  and    chap. 
the  latter  causes  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  division  between      '^' 
hearts  in  the  outset  as  closely  united  as  those  of  human     1712. 
beings  can  be  in  this  world. 

But  we  should  widely  err  if  we  stopped  short  here, 
and  ascribed  the  fall  of  Marlborough,  and  change  of  the  itwu'the 
face  of  Europe,  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  Whigs,  v^u^^ 
as  its  sole  and  ultimate  cause.  The  point  is,  what  made  which  oo- 
them  so  grasping  1  What  induced,  at  that  particular  this  diitmst 
time,  such  an  exclusiye  spirit  and  insatiable  ambition,  nigi! 
in  the  leaders  of  a  party,  as  rendered  them  at  once 
irksome  to  the  soyereign  and  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  nation  1  The  cause  is  very  apparent.  They  had 
been  traitors  to  their  oaths  ;  they  had  slain  their  sove- 
reign ;  they  had  overturned  a  dynasty.  The  Great 
Rebellion,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  left  the 
seeds  of  unaroidable  dissension  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  party  which  had  placed  her  on  the  throne.  Queen 
Anne  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the 
fate  of  her  grandfather,  Charles  I.  She  studied  his 
tragic  story  incessantly,  and  in  secret  dreaded  the  pros- 
tration of  the  Crown,  and  destruction  of  herself,  from 
the  ascendancy  of  a  party  which  had  done  both  to  her 
predecessors.  The  sudden  insurrection  of  the  nation 
against  her  father,  and  the  entire  defection  of  his  sup- 
porters, had  inspired  her  with  a  secret  distrust  of  men 
in  whom  the  qualities  of  fidelity  and  constancy  had 
proved  to  be  so  lamentably  deficient.  She  naturally, 
therefore,  felt  herself  attracted  towards  a  party  whose 
watchwords  were  Loyalty  and  Devotion,  and  which,  in 
the  worst  times,  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  had 
shown  themselves  true  to  their  principles  and  faithful 
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OHAP.  to  their  oaths.  She  was  attracted  to  the  Cayaliers  as 
^^'  naturally  and  unaToidably  as  the  friends  of  freedom 
1712.     were  to  the  cause  of  Russell  and  Sidney. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  share  which  they  had 
Theaaine    had  iu  thcse  couYulsions,  and  the  evident  tendency  of 
d^^^   their  principles,  if  pushed  to  extremities  in  troubled  times, 
^Sftbn  of  to  reproduce  them,  was  the  real  reason  which  rendered 
^^'  the  Whigs  so  tenacious  of  office,  and  so  inordinately 
ambitious  of  all  the  patronage  and  influence  which  could 
support  them  in  it.     They  felt  a  secret  conyiction  that 
their  position  was  insecure ;  they  rested  on  the  unstable 
equilibrium.      They   knew  that  there  could  be  little 
sincere  reliance,  in  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  upon  a 
party  which  had  beheaded  her  grandfather  and  dethroned 
her  father ;  and  therefore  they  felt  an  insatiable  desire 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  office,  in  such  a  way  as 
should  render  them  independent  of  any  change  in  her 
disposition,  and  beyond  the  reach   of  her   suspicions. 
They  were  haunted,  like  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  a  century 
after,  and  from  the  same  reason,  by  a  perpetual  dread 
of  a  Restoration.     Thence  their  anxiety  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  all  offices  under  Government  to  themselves  ; 
thence  their  desire,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  have  no  one 
round  the  person  of  the  sovereign  but  their  own  devoted 
adherents ;  thence  their  grasping  ambition,  their  exclu- 
sive system,  their  unpopularity  both  with  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation,  and  their  fall.     The  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  eventful  story  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
as  of  all  other  periods  which  succeed  those  of  civil  con* 
vulsion,  is,  that  political  crimes  draw  after  them,  even  in 
this  world,  their  own  punishment ;  that  the  causes  which 
induce  that  punishment   are  the  very  ones  which  the 
criminals  devise  to   avert  it ;  and  that,  of  all  public 
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crimes,  the  greatest  and  the  most  irremediable  are  those    ohap. 
-inrhich  sever  the  bonds  that  unite  the  sovereign  and  the      '^- 
people.  171:2. 

But  the  people  themselves  were  far  from  being  imma- 
culate at  this  crisis.    On  the  contrary,  thej  largely  shared  Enon  of 
at  once  in  the  ingratitude  of  the  Court  and  the  blindness  at^^T^  ^ 


crius. 


of  the  Government.  They  entered  not  only  readily,  but 
cordially  and  enthusiastically,  into  the  prosecution  of  the 
illustrious  general  who  had  raised  their  country  to  such 
an  unparalleled  pitch  of  glory ;  they  evinced  the  too 
frequent,  and  to  human  nature  degrading,  jealousy  of 
little  against  great  minds.  Such  was  the  strength  of 
this  feeling  that  it  led  them  to  overlook,  not  only  every 
consideration  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  but  every  atten- 
tion to  their  own  and  their  children's  interests;  to 
forget  alike  their  principles,  their  policy,  and  security ; 
and  generally  support,  at  the  close  of  a  war  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  they  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
and  displayed  the  noblest  spirit,  a  peace  which  was 
characterised  by  the  abandonment  of  all  the  objects  for 
which  those  sacrifices  had  been  made,  and  all  the  secu- 
rities which  that  spirit  had  enabled  them  to  attain. 

Still  greater,  because  blacker  and  more  unpardonable, 
was  the  ingratitude  of  the  Queen  on  this  occasion.     Her  Fauite'of 
fault  was  of  a  far  deeper  dye  than  that  either  of  the  and  the 
Whigs  or  Tories,  for  it  was  mixed  up  with  personal  twg  crisis, 
feeling,  it  was  stained   by  odious  ingratitude.     Marl- 
borough had  in  every  sense  been  the  architect  of  her 
fortune.     By  displacing  her  father,  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  placing  her  on  the   throne ;    he  had 
secured  her  there  by  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  and 
illustrated  her  reign  by  the  glory  of  his  actions.    What- 
ever he  had  been  to  others,  to  her  at  least  he  had  been 
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CHAP,    a  true  and  faithful  servant — a  wise  and  trusty  counsellor 
"•      — a  successful  and  glorious  general.     Yet  she  repaid  all 
^712.     these  inestimable  services  by  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
and  not  only  acquiesced,  but  took  the  lead,  in  a  series  of 
persecutions  of  her  first  and  greatest  subject,  her  first 
and  greatest  benefactor,  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  in  which  she  lived,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world  will 
be  a  hissing  and  a  reproach  against  human  nature  itself. 
Her  Tory  ministers  were  blamable,  not  because  thej 
strove  to  supplant  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  in  power, 
but   because,   in   the  prosecution   of  that   object  thej 
abandoned  all  the  main  objects  of  our  foreign  policy, 
relinquished  all  the  fruits  of  the  war,  and  carried  their 
political  hostility  beyond  all  bounds  into  private  malig* 
nity  and  persecution.     But  in  Queen  Anne's  case,  these 
oflences,  grave  as  they  are,  were  mingled  with  others  of 
a  deeper  dye ;  for  she  was  not  only  unwise  and  incon- 
sistent as  a  sovereign,  but  ungrateful  and  revengeM  as  a 
woman. 

It  is  recorded  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  when  the  English 
Moral 'ie>-  garrisou  of  Calais,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
nibseqaent  ovacuatiug  that  fortrcss  after  its  capitulation  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  a  French  officer  said  to  an  English, 
"When  will  your  standard  be  again  seen  here?'* 
"  When  your  national  sins  shaU  exceed  ours"  was  the 
Englishman's  reply.  We  have  seen  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  memorable  prophecy.  The  march  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene  to  Paris  in  1711  was  interrupted, 
and  a  disgracefiil  peace  concluded,  in  consequence  of 
divisions  and  heartburnings — the  sad  bequest  of  two 
successful  revolutions  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  repeatedly, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  England  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  in  consequence.     But  time  rolled  on. 


eventB. 
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and  brought  its  wonted  changes  on  its  wings.  Eng-  chap. 
land,  under  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  which  Marlborough  ^^' 
seated  on  the  throne,  enjoyed  during  a  century  the  ines-  ^712. 
timable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  combined 
with  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  throne.  The  national 
feeling  was  composed  of  all  the  generous  aspirations 
which  actuated  the  Whigs  of  the  preceding  century,  and 
all  the  noble  devotion  which  sustained  the  Tories. 
Meanwhile,  France,  during  the  same  period,  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  passions,  and  at  last  torn  by  the  convul- 
sions, which  had  desolated  England  a  century  before  ; 
and  what  was  the  result?  Such,  and  such  only,  as 
under  the  administration  of  a  righteous  Providence 
might  be  expected.  The  march  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, suspended  for  a  century,  was  renewed ;  victory 
was  in  the  end  faithful  to  the  standards  of  freedom  and 
loyalty,  of  patriotism  and  perseverance ;  the  national 
sins  of  France  had  exceeded  those  of  England,  and  the 
anticipated  result  took  place :  the  gates  of  Calais  were 
entered  by  the  English  horse,  which  had  traversed 
France  from  Bayonne ;  and  the  standards  of  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher  were  seen  on  the  towers  of  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Marlborough's  brilliant  rbception  on  the  continent. — ^loseb 
the  pringipalitt  of  mindelsheim. — his  keabubes  to  becubb 

the  hanoverian  succession. counter-measures  of  boliko- 

broke  to  restore  the  stuarts. — ^death  of  queen  anne,  and 
accession  of  george  i.— marlborough  is  appointed  gommanbea- 
in-chief. — his  wise  measures  defeat  the  rebellion  in  1715. 
— is  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  retires  from  public  utb. 
— his  death  and  character. — public  funeral,  and  honours 
paid  to  his  memory. 

CHAP.    Like  all  other  great  contests  vfaich  have  desolated  the 
^'      world,  the  War  of  the  Succession,  although  ostensibly 
^7^^-     waged  on  account  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  really 
Mttii^.      the  result  of  opposite  and  contending  principles  which 
^"^r     divided  mankind.     Civil  and  religious  liberty  was  the 
curing  the   cause  for  which  Marlborough  contended,  and  its  success 
sn^ion.  was  wouud  up  with  the  Hanoverian  succession.     Civil 
despotism  was  the  principle  which  animated  the  armies 
of  Louis ;  the  establishment  of  the  Romish  faith  would 
have  followed  their  triumph,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  line  was  its  symbol.     The  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  found  with  the  one  host,  the  Pretender  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  ranks  of  the  other.     The  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  factious  spirit  which  had  come  to  ani* 
mate  the  British  counsels,  had  deprived  Marlborough  of 
the  means  of  securing  the  independence  of  his  country 
by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  at  the  same 
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time  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  the  force  of  his  chap. 
genius,  by  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Alliance  ^ 
since  he  had  been  remoyed  from  its  direction.  But  Pro-  ins. 
vidence,  eyen  during  the  few  remaining  years  allotted 
to  his  earthly  career,  had  reseryed  for  him  another 
triumph,  which  inyolyed  within  itself  the  dearest  objects 
for  which  he  had  contended  in  the  field.  As  the  life  of 
Queen  Anne  drew  towards  a  close,  the  efforts  of  the 
opposite  parties  to  secure  the  Hanoyerian  and  Stuart 
succession  respectiyely  became  more  animated;  and  they 
were  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which 
side  success  would  incline.  But  in  this  crisis  the  influ- 
ence and  counsels  of  Marlborough  interposed  with  deci- 
siye  effect  in  fayour  of  the  Hanoyerian  family ;  and  to 
his  wisdom  and  patriotism  we  are  mainly  indebted  for. 
the  establishment  of  a  family  on  the  throne,  whose  title 
to  it  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  great  principles 
of  ciyil  and  religious  freedom. 

If  Marlborough  had  experienced  in  his  own  country 
the  usual  enyy  of  little  at  great  minds,  and  the  well-  Mwibo- 
known  and  oft-experienced  ingratitude  of  soyereigns  and  ^it^ 
their  subjects  for  inappreciable  seryices,  he  was  in  some  ugheet"* 
degree  indemnified  by  his  reception  on  the  Continent.  ti^^tT 
On  landing  at  Brille,  on  the  24th  Noyember,  he  wasSJ^iVir* 
receiyed  with   such   demonstrations  of  gratitude  and 
respect  as  showed  how  deeply  his  public  seryices  had 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how  warmly  they 
appreciated  his  efforts  to  ayert  from  England  and  the 
coalition  the  eyils  likely  to  flow  from  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.     He  departed  on  the  following  morning  under 
a  triple  discharge  of  artillery,  and  was  receiyed  at  Ant- 
werp, outside  the  walls,  by  the  goyemor,  the  Marquis 
of  Terracina,  who  paid  him  eyery  respect  in  his  power. 
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CHAP.    llDanimous  acclamatioDS  burst  from  the  multitude,  as 
^-      the  great  general,  who  had  delivered  them  from  the  yoke 
1714.     of  France,  passed  through  the  streets.     At  Maestricbt 
he  was  welcomed  with  the  honours  usually  reserved  for 
sovereign  princes ;  and  although  he  did  his  utmost,  on 
the  journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  avoid  attracting  the 
public  attention,  and  to  slip  unobserved  through  by- 
ways, yet  the  eagerness  of  the  public,  or  the  gratitude 
of  his  old  soldiers,  discovered  him  wherever  he  went. 
Wherever  he  passed,  crowds  of  all  ranks  were  waiting 
to  see  him,  were  it  only  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  hero 
who  had  saved  the  Empire,  and  filled  the  world  with  his 
renown.   All  were  struck  with  his  noble  air  and  demean- 
our, softened,  though  not  weakened,  by  the  approach  of 
age.     They  declared  that  his  appearance  was  not  less 
overpowering  than  his  sword.     Many  burst  into  tears 
when  they  recollected  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
was,  and  how  unaccountably  the  great  nation  to  which 
he  belonged  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  glory  to  such 
degradation.     Yet  was  the  manner  of  Marlborough  so 
courteous  and  yet  animated,  his  conversation  so  simple 
and  yet  cheerful,  that  it  was  commonly  said  at  the  time, 
"  that  the  only  things  he  had  forgotten  were  his  own 
deeds,  and  the  only  things  he  remembered  were  the 
misfortunes  of  others."     Crowds  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  hastened  to  attend  his  levee  at 
>Hi«tde    -A^^^-l^Chapelle  on  the  17th  January  1714;   and  the 
46"*46i'^   I^uke  de  Ledeguires,  on  leaving  it,  said,  with  equal  jus- 
Jdvi^     tice  and  felicity,  "  I  can  now  say  that  I  have  seen  the 
rough.  175.  man  who  is  equal  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Turenne  in  con- 

Ooze,  ▼*•       J  1       i-fc 

226.227.     duct,  to  the  Pnnce  of  Cond^  in  courage,  and  superior  to 
the  Mar^chal  de  Luxembourg  in  success.'^^ 

But  if  the  veteran  hero  found  some  compensation. 
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in  the  unanimous  admiration  of  foreign  nations^  for  the    chap. 
ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been   treated  by  the      ^' 
Goyemment  of  his  own,  he  was  soon  destined  to  find     i7i4. 
that  substantial  gratitude  for  past  services  was  not  to  be  Base^'nmr 
looked  for  among  foreign  potentates  any  more  than  his  ^impL 
own  countrymen.     Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  STLim!^ 
of  Bayaria,  by  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt,  the  principality  of 
Mindelsheim,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  after 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and 
was  situated  in  that  Electorate,  was  resumed  by  the 
Elector.     No  stipulation  in  his  favour  was  made  either 
by  the  British  government  or  the  Imperial  court,  and 
therefore  the  estate,  which  yielded  a  clear  revenue  of 
£2000  a-year,  was  lost  to  Marlborough.      He  trans- 
mitted,  through   Prince   Eugene,   a   memorial   to  the 
Emperor,   claiming   an    indemnity   for   his    loss;    but 
though  it  was  earnestly  supported  by  that  generous 
prince,  yet,  being  unaided  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  English  ministry,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  asleep.^    An 
indemnity  was  often  promised,  even  by  the  Emperor  in  ^ii^^i^!' 
writing  ;t  but  performance  of  the  promise  was  always  Ml^ib.Hi. 
evaded.^     The  duke  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Holy 

«  '<  As  soon  as  I  received  your  Highness's  letter,  I  did  not  fail  to  give  the 
memorial  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Migesty,  who  ordered  me  to  assore 
you  that  he  will  never  foiget  the  great  services  you  have  rendered  him  and 
his  family,  and  that  he  will  contrive  that  your  Highness  shall  keep  your 
estate  ;  and  in  case  the  restitution  of  Mindelsheim  takes  place,  will  indemnify 
you.  Ton  may  be  assured  I  shall  omit  nothing  that  may  be  serviceable  to 
you.  Of  this,  the  friendship  that  has  always  existed  between  us  may  convince 
you."— PrtHM  EvtgeM  to  Dukt  of  Marlhorimgh,  Vienna,  May  25, 1714 ;  CoxE, 
vi.  248. 

t  "  At  the  future  congress,  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  sustain  my  Lord  Duke  in  the  principality  of  Mindelsheim ;  but  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  any  invincible  difficulty  should  occur  in  that  affair,  his  Im- 
perial Highness  will  give  his  Highness  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  heredi- 
tary dominions.'' — Emperor  Charlet  VI.  to  Duehets  qf  Marlborough,  August 
8, 1714  ;  Cozi,  vi.  248. 
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oHAF.    Roman  Empire^  but  obtained  nothing  but  empty  honours 

^'      for  his  services;  and  at  this  moment  these  high-sounding 

1714.     titles  are  all  that  remain  in  the  Marlborough  family  to 

testify  the  gratitude  of  the  Caesars  to  the  hero  who  sayed 

their  imperial  and  royal  thrones. 

The  same  obliyiou  of  past  and  invaluable  services, 
contiiaed  wheu  they  were  no  longer  required,  pursued  the  illus- 
agul^him  trious  general  in  his  declining  years,  on  the  part  of  his 
^°*'     own  countrymen.     The  got-up  stories  about  embezzle- 
ment, and  dilapidation  of  the  public  money  in  Flanders, 
were  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  when  they  had  answered 
their  destined  purpose  of  bringing  about  his  fall  from 
political  power.     No  grounds  were  found  for  a  prose- 
cution, or  which  could  afford  a  chance  of  success,  even 
in  the  swamped  and  now  subservient  House  of  Peers. 
But  everything  that  malice  could  suggest,  or  party  bit- 
terness effect,  was  employed  to  fill  the  last  days  of  the 
immortal  hero  with. anxiety  and  disquiet.     Additional 
1  Dake  of    charges  were  brought  against  him  by  the  commissioners^ 
rough's      founded  on  the  allegation  that  he  had  drawn  a  pistole 
June  2/     per  troop,  and  ten  shillings  a  company,  for  mustering 
Ti.23i.    'the  soldiers,  though  in  the  foreign  auxiliaries  it  was 

Pari  Hist  '  o  o 

Ti.  1182. '  often  not  done.     Marlborough  at  once  transmitted  a 
refutation  of  those  fresh  charges,^  *  so  clear  and  decisive 

*  '*  Mt  Lord, — I  was  extremely  Burpriaed  to  find  myself  charged  wHh 
mismanagement  of  the  public  money,  in  the  report  of  the  commissionen  of 
accounts,  on  pretence  of  the  subject-troops  having  been  mustered  complete 
during  the  war,  and  the  foreigners  not  being  mustered  at  alL  It  is  easy  to 
misrepresent  the  best  things,  and  give  the  greatest  falsehoods  an  air  of 
truth,  by  suppressing  of  drcumstanoes ;  by  relating  facts  by  halves ;  by 
reporting  only  parts  of  answers  ;  by  confounding  of  times,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  inuendos  and  suppositions,  which  I  shall  demonstrate  to  be  the 
manner  I  am  treated  on  this  occasion.  I  am  chaiged,  first,  with  the  want  of 
authority  for  passing  the  troops  complete ;  and  it  is  insinuated,  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  doing  it  was  a  detriment  and  prejudice  to  the  public  As  to 
the  want  of  authority,  this  objection  is,  in  fact,  false;  for  the  late  high 
treasurer.  Lord  Oodolphin,  and  myself,  were  empowered  by  Parliament  to 
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that  it  entirely  silenced  those   accusations.      But  his    ohap. 
enemies^  though  driven  from  this  ground,  still  persecuted      ^' 
him  with  unrelenting  malice.   The  noble  pile  of  Blenheim,     i7i4. 
standing,  as  it  did,  an  enduring  monument  at  once  of  the 
Duke^s  serrices,  and  the  nation's  gratitude,  was  a  grievous 
eyesore  to  the  dominant  majority  in  England,  and  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  completion. 

Orders  were  first  given  to  the  Treasury,  on  June  1, 
1712,  to  suspend  any  further  payments  from  the  royal 
exchequer  ;  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inves- 

take  off  respites,  to  pass  musters  complete,  and  to  act  as  we  should  find  most 
for  her  Mijesty's  service  in  those  matters ;  aa  appears  by  a  clause  in  an  act  of 
Parliament^  passed  in  the  year  1702,  or  1703,  of  which  Mr  Cardonel  can  give 
an  exact  and  particular  accoimt :  and  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  for  a  confinuation  of  what  I 
allege  in  this  affair.  As  to  the  pretending  it  has  increased  the  public  expense, 
the  contrary  is  so  manifestly  known,  that,  had  the  commissioners  examined 
any  one  officer  of  the  army  on  that  pointy  or  taken  the  trouble  to  compute 
how  little  the  non-effectiye  money  amounted  to,  and  how  much  the  recruits 
cost^  it  would  have  appeared  as  plain  as  a  mathematical  demonstration  that 
very  great  sums  had  been  saved  to  the  public  by  this  way  of  recruiting.  I 
am  certain  no  officer  will  refuse  to  attest^  on  oath,  that  this  fund  was  seldom 
or  ever  sufficient  to  complete  their  companies ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  those  who 
sit  in  the  House,  whether  my  obliging  the  captains  to  recruit  out  of  the  non- 
efifective  money  was  not  complained  of  as  a  hardship  on  them,  since  they 
were  very  often  forced  to  apply  part  of  their  personal  pay  to  complete  their 
companies ;  for  which  reason,  frequent  applications  were  made  to  me,  by  all 
the  general  officers  of  the  foot,  to  obtain  some  consideration  for  the  captains 
on  account  of  this  extraordinary  expense.  I,  however,  always  withstood  it> 
to  prevent  increasing  the  charge  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  which  would  have 
been  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  giving  anything  like  recruit-money  by 
Parliament.  That  the  public  has  gained  very  considerably  by  the  method  I 
put  this  matter  in,  is  a  truth  not  only  proved  by  facts,  and  witnessed  by  all 
the  officers  in  the  army,  but  of  a  nature  that  it  carries  self-evidence  along 
with  it ;  for,  upon  reckoning  the  recruits  to  cost  four  or  five  pounds  a  man, 
and  the  vacancy  from  whence  that  sum  is  to  arise  at  sixpence  a-day,  and 
considering  the  regiments  came  complete  into  the  field,  and  that  several  of 
the  men  died,  and  were  killed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  campaign,  it  will  appear 
that  the  fund  of  non-effective  money  was  not  sufficient  for  the  recruiting, 
and  the  captains,  consequently,  under  a  necessity  of  supplying  what  was 
wanting  out  of  their  personal  pay ;  for  a  particular  state  of  which  I  refer 
to  any  one  colonel  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  examine." — CoxE,  voL  vi. 
p.  281-233. 
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CHAP,    tigate  the  claims  of  the  creditors  and  expense  of  the 
^'      work.     They  recommended  the  advance  of  a  third  to 
17U.     each  claimant,  which  was  accordingly  made;    but  as 
Sun)^8ion  many  years  elapsed,  and  no  further  payments  to  accomit 
?]!^of  Bien-  were  made,  the  principal  creditors  brought  an  action  in 
pubTifex^''  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the  Duke,  as  personally 
^°"®*       liable  for  the  amouqt,  and  the  court  pronounced  decree 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  which  was  affirmed,  after  a 
long  litigation,  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Meanwhile  the 
building  itself,  for  want  of  any  paymaster,  was  at  a 
stand ;  and  this  noble  pile,  this  proud  monument  of  a 
nation's  gratitude,  would  have  remained  a  modem  ruia 
to  this  day,  had  it  not  been  completed  from  the  private 
funds  of  the  hero  whose  services  it  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate.    But  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as 
the  Duchess,  were  too  much  interested  in  the  work  to 
allow  it  to  remain  unfinished.     He  left  by  his  will  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  complete  the  building,  which  was 
still  in  a  very  unfinished  state  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  the  duty  was  faithfully  performed  by  the  Duchess 
after  his  decease.     From  the  accounts  of  the  total  ex- 
pense, preserved  at  Blenheim,  it  appears  that,  out  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  the  whole  edifice 
369-372.  '  cost,  uo  Icss  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  provided 
from  the  private  funds  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.^ 
The  removal  of  Marlborough  from  power  and  com- 
DiuenVion  maud,  aud  his  departure  for  the  Continent,  did  not  ap- 
il^^a-   pease,  but  rather  tended  to  increase,  the  dissensions  at 
the  D^hess  Quccu  Auue's  court,  and  in  her  cabinet.     Success  brought 
"*"*'its  usual  and  attendant  divisions  to  the  victorious  party. 
Mrs  Masham  and  the  Duchess  of  Someraet  were  the 
heads  of  the  contending  coteries  in  the  former  ;  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  of  the  opposite  parties  in  the  latter. 
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Mrs  (who  had  lately  been  created  Ladj)  Masham  was    ohap. 
the  principal  agent  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  family,  and      ^'^ 
was  the  channel  by  which  continual  representations  were     ^^u. 
made  to  the  Queen  from  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
St  Germains.     She  worked  not  without  success  on  the 
family  affections  of  the  sorereign,  her  natural  preference 
of  her  own  line  over  that  of  the  Hanover  family — to 
whom  the  succession  opened  by  Act  of  Parliament — and 
her  now  openly-ayowed  adoption  of  Tory  principles  in 
gOTernment.      On   the   other    hand,   the    Duchess  of 
Somerset,  who  might  be  called  the  head  of  the  Tory 
Protestant  party  at  court,  worked  not  less  assiduously  in 
magnifying  the  dangers  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the 
risk  of  fresh  conyulsions,  not  only  if  the  exiled  family 
were  restored,  but  if  any  decisive  steps  were   taken 
towards  their  restoration.     The  Queen,  who  was  now 
advanced  in  years,  and  declining  in  health,  long  floated 
in   a  state  of  uncertainty  between   these  contending 
parties — her  secret  partialities  impelling  her  one  way, 
her  reason  and  judgment  inclining  another  ;   and  to  the  253, 2&4. ' 
mental  anxiety  which  this  conflict  produced,  her  death  at  319, 320. 
no  distant  period  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed.^ 

The  cabinet,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  contained  within 
itself  the  heads  of  the  rival  parties  whose  opposite  opin-  And  of  ox- 
ions  distracted  the  royal  breast  and  divided  the  nation,  bou^- 
Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  the  head  of  the  one  ;  th^clbi^et. 
St  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  the  chief  of  the 
other.      Oxford  was  prime-minister,  and  enjoyed  the 
chief  confidence  of  the  sovereign ;  and  he  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Protestant  succession,  although  in  the 
struggle  for  power,  and  to  secure  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  separate  peace,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  pay 
court  to  the  Jacobites  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  to 
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CHAP,  enter  for  a  time  into  the  views  of  the  conrt  of  St  Ger- 
^'  mains.  He  was  honest  in  intention,  and  comparatively 
1714.  pure  in  morals;  but  ambitious,  unscrupulous  in  the 
scramble  for  power,  subtle,  and  gifted  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  dissimulation.  While  his  public  measures 
seemed  to  favour  the  interests  of  the  Tories,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  court  the  Whigs,  and  support 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  real 
and  constitutional  heir  to  the  throne.  Bolingbroke,  on 
the  other  hand,  brilliant  in  conversation,  powerful  in 
eloquence,  fascinating  in  manner,  but  dissipated  in 
morals  and  reckless  in  conduct,  was  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  though  in  the  subordinate  situation  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  on  the  astute  Premier,  both  by  his  great  abili- 
ties, and  by  the  entire  coincidence  of  his  feelings  and 
principles  with  the  confirmed  partialities  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
familj,  and  looked  confidently  forward  to  their  restora- 
tion. He  was  intrusted  with  the  secret  designs  of  the 
court  of  St  Germains,  and  was  daily  rendering  their 
party  in  Great  Britain  more  formidable  by  his  frank 
253, 2^. '  conciliating  manners,  and  the  undisguised  preference 
evinced  for  him  by  his  royal  mistress.^ 

The  new  Parliament,  as  is  usual  on  the  eve  of  a  poli- 
strange  tical  CHsis  or  civil  convulsion,  exhibited  a  strange  confu- 
Mrties  in  sion  of  partics,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  say  to  which 
of  Psriia^  side,  if  an  emergency  arose,  the  majority  would  incline. 
The  Tories  had  a  considerable  majority — not  less,  if  they 
were  united,  than  a  third  of  the  whole  House  ;  but  they 
were  split  into  two  sections — those  who  favoured,  and 
those  who  opposed,  the  Hanoverian  succession  ;  and  this 
division  would,  to  all  appearance,  range  them  on  opposite 
sides  on   the  demise  of  the  reigning  sovereign.     The 
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Scotch  Jacobites,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  would,    chap. 
of  course,  unite  with  the  latter  of  these  sections  ;  and      ^ 
they  were  of  importance,  from  their  courage,  their  fidel-     ^7U. 
itj,  and  their  command  of  the  warlike  mountaineers  of 
Caledonia.     The  Whigs  were  consistent  and  united,  and 
the  steady  friends  of  the  Hanoyerian  succession  ;  but  they 
were  out  of  power — ^were  in  a  minority,  since  the  last 
election  and  creation  of  Peers,  in  both  Houses — and  in 
a  still  smaller  minority  of  the  whole  empire.     In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  say  to  which  party,  on 
the  question  of  the  succession  opening,  victory  would  in- 
cline.    Bolingbroke  sketched  the  real  state  of  parties 
with  his  usual  graphic  felicity,  in  these  words, — "  In 
both  Houses  there  are  the  best  dispositions  I  ever  saw  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  their  plans  are  unimproved  : 
the  Whigs  pursue  their  plan  in  good  order,  and  in  concert. 
The  Tories  stand  at  gaze,  expect  the  Court  to  lead  them 
on,  and  the  Court  seems  in  a  lethargy.     The  minority, 
and  that  minority  unpopular,  must  get  the  better  of  the 
majority,  who  have  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  their 
side.     All  that  can  be  done  is  doing  to  prevail  on  our 
friend,  the  Lord-Treasurer,  to  alter  his  measures ;  to 
renew  a  confidence  with  the  Tories,  and  a  spirit  in  them  ; 
and  to  give  a  regular  motion  to  all  the  wheels  of  govern- 1  Boiing- 
ment.     I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  we  shall  pre-  Lord  stnf- 
vail.     You  shall  hear  from  me  again  the  moment  I  see  reap Aum. 
throuffh  the  present  confused  workings  of  Court  and  n  47s. 
Party:' ^ 

This  strange  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  parties  was 
strongly  evinced  in  the  measures  of  Parliament  during 
the  session  of  1714.  At  one  time  the  Commons  passed, 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-six  to  sixty-four,  a  resolution, 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  not  in  danger ;  imme- 
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CHAP,    diately  after,  they  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their 
^'      sense  of  the  reality  of  the  danger,  by  carrying  in  the 
1714.     Peers  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  renew  her 
Conteidio.  application  for  the  removal  of  the  Pretender  from  Lor- 
roSs™f  ttie  raine,  and  to  issue  a  proclamation,  oflfering  a  reward  of 
^nt^  £5000  for  apprehending  and  bringing  to  justice  the 
Jj^t^**'*  same  Prince,  if  he  should  land  in  Great  Britain.     Mean* 
while  the  Queen  was  silently,  but  most  effectively,  taking 
measures  for  the  succession  of  her  brother  to  the  throne 
of  England.     The  Jacobite  clubs  increased  in  number 
and  boldness,  even  in  the  metropolis,  at  which  the  Pre- 
tender's health  was  openly  proposed,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  the  proceedings ;  the  army  was  gradually 
remodelled,   and  colonels  appointed  to  regiments,  and 
governors  to  commands,  notoriously  in  the  Jacobite  in- 
terest.    The  ferment  in  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, when  it  was  brought  to  a  perfect  climax  by 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  who  had  been  created 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  applying,  by  advice  of  the  Whigs, 
for  a  writ  summoning  him  to  attend  and  take  his  place 
in  Parliament,  accompanied  by  the  still  more  ominous 
declaration  that  he  might  be  expected  in  England  in 
person  before  the  writ  was  issued.     The  Queen  was  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  the  Jacobite  party  thrown  into  con- 
sternation, by  this  unexpected  motion  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  pretext,  far  less  a  legal  ground,  on  which  it  could  be 
Ti.T335."  refused,  it  was  at    length   reluctantly  conceded;  and 
vi.  259-2€i!  Baron  Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  set  out  with  the 
important  writ  for  the  court  of  Hanover.^ 

During  these  momentous  crises,  fraught  with  the  future 
fate  and  destiny  of  Great  Britain,  Marlborough  remained 
at  Antwerp,  corresponding  actively  with  his  friends  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power 
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to  secure  the  Protestant  succession  and  ascent  of  the    chap. 
Hanoverian   family  to  the  throne.     He  was  perfectly      ^' 
firm  to  his  principles^  and  acted  throughout  an  open,     I7i4. 
resolute,  and  consistent  part.     Convinced  that  a  counter-  Marii^ 
revolution  was  threatening  at   home,  he  sent  General  SSt  at  ST 
Cadogan  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  with  Gene-  *^""'' 
ral  Stanhope,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Hanoverian 
party,  to  take  measures,  when  the  succession  opened,  for 
transporting  troops  from  Dunkirk*  which  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  to  London,  and  offered  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.     He  wrote   to  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  offering  to  put  £20,000  at  his  disposal,  to 
secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.     So  gratified  were  the 
Hanoverian  family  by  these  proofs  of  his  fidelity,  that  rough  to' 
the  Electress  Sophia,  the  next  in  the  succession,  intrusted  Nov!  30,°' 
him  with  a  blank  warrant,  appointing  him  commander- ^I!^t 
in-chief  of  her  whole  troops  and  garrisons  on  her  acces-  vi.^62-264. 
sion  to  the  crown.^* 

The  measures  now  openly  taken  by  the  cabinet  of 

*  "  Hinisters  have  affected  to  write  to  such  princes  not  to  receive  the  Pre- 
tender, into  whose  countries  they  are  sure  he  will  never  come,  and  taken  no 
step  in  earnest  towards  removing  him  out  of  Lorraine,  notwithstanding  the 
address  of  both  Houses,  and  that  his  being  there  or  in  France  is  the  same 
thing.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  giving  aU  employments,  civil  and  military, 
to  notorious  Jacobites ;  the  putting  the  governments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  the  hands  of  two  persons  who  are  known  to  be  friends  of  the  Pretender 
(Earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  Constantine  Phipps) ;  the  choosing  sixteen  lords  to  serve 
for  Scotland,  of  whom  two  were  with  the  Pretender  last  summer,  and  most 
of  the  rest  declared  Jacobites ;  the  ministers  receiving  with  such  distinction 
Sir  P.  Lawless,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  his  transacting  the  business  of  Spain, 
admitting  him  into  their  confidence  and  privacy,  though  an  Irish  Papist^  and 
avowed  agent  of  the  Pretender ;  the  violence  and  force  used  in  the  elections  of 
members  for  the  city  of  London,  the  invading  the  freedom  of  election  all  over 
the  kingdom  by  corruption,  oppression,  and  bribery,  in  order  to  get  such 
persons  chosen  as  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender ;  and  the  animatmg  the 
dei^  to  preach  up  hereditary  and  testamentary  rights  both  which  principles 
are  destructive  to  the  succession." — Marlbarough  to  Robethinif  Kovember  80, 
1713 ;  Hanover  Papers,  1713. 
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oHAP.    London  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line, 
^'       and  destroy  the  Hanoverian  succession,  excited  a  very 
1714.     serious  disquietude  at  the  courts  both  of  Hanover  and 
MiBsion  of  the  Hague.     Oxford,  aware  of  this  growing  feeling,  and 
tot^uri  alarmed  at  its  probable  effects,  despatched  a  relative  of 
mi^j7u!  his  own,  Mr  Harley,  to  Hanover,  to  counteract  its  effects. 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  this  step  than  Marl- 
borough  sent  Mr   Moljneux,   an   Irish  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  the  Whig  interest,  to  the  Electoral  court  to 
watch  over  his  proceedings,  and  in  his  own  correspon- 
dence did  his  utmost  to  make  that  court  sensible  of  the 
danger  which  impended  over  them.*    So  entirely  success- 
ful was  this  mission  that  Mr  Molyneux,  in  ten  days 
1  Mr  Moiy-  after  his  arrival,  was  able  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
m^vb^     borough,  ''  of  the  perfect  regard  and  affection  which  this 
la^u^  court  preserves  for  both  your  merits,  which  on  a  thou- 
^^^'^    sand  occasions  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  perceive,  as 
well  in  the  Electoral  Princess  and  of  the  whole  court"  ^ 
The  object  of  Mr  Harley 's  journey  to  Hanover  was 
to  obtain  a  written  declaration  from  that  court  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  ministry,  and  had  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Queen  of  England.     He  failed, 

*  ''  It  is  BO  eyident  that  the  Queen*8  miniflten  are  determined  to  place  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne,  that  it  would  be  losing  one's  time  to  produce  proofii 
of  it.  Their  greatest  desire  and  their  only  view,  in  Mr  Barley's  embassy,  is 
to  obtain  some  declaration  from  the  Elector  which  may  impose  upon  the 
nation,  and  make  it  belieye  your  court  is  satisfied  with  them.  If  you  fsU 
into  this  snare,  it  will  render  all  the  efforts  of  your  friends  of  no  avail ;  but 
we  rely  on  the  great  prudence  of  His  Electoral  Highness.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to  use  despatch,  and  that  the  prince  diould  set 
out  before  Lord  Paget,  lir  Barley's  successor,  arrivea.  This  journey  of  the 
Prince,  attended  with  the  success  which  there  is  reason  to  expect  from  it, 
cannot  fail  to  give  the  Elector  new  influence  over  all  Europe,  as  he  wiU 
secure  to  himself  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  attach  the  Emperor, 
Holland,  and  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  render  him  the  arbiter  of  the  north 
of  Europe."— if  or^roK^A  to  Robetkon,  May  5, 1714;  Coxs,  vL  260,  270. 
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howeyer,  in  obtaining  any  such  declaration  ;   and,  in-    chap. 
stead,  got  only  an  answer,  bearing  "  that  they  thought       ^' 
it  would  be  mutually  good  for  both  their  interests  that     i7i4. 
some  one  of  this  house  should  have  the  honour  to  pay  indwbion 

•  his  court  to  the  Queen  of  England"— the  yery  thing  of  SL'^vw, 
which  the  English  Government  most  wished  to  avoid.  J?tb6*EiU- 
This  was  the  only  step,  however,  which  the  court  of  Han-  ^'^^^p*^ 
over  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  to  support  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Elector ;  and  the  Prince  did  not  set  out  even 

after  Baron  Schutz  had  arrived  with  the  writ,  summoning 
him  to  attend  his  duty  in  the  English  Parliament.    They 
felt  the  usual  indecision  of  weak  and  ordinary  minds  at 
the  approach  of  a  crisis  which  required  a  vigorous  and 
decisive  step  to  be  taken.      Vehement  and  animated 
debates  were  held  in  the  Council  of  State  at  Hanover, 
on  the  course  to  be  adopted,  but  they  terminated  in 
nothing  but  indecision  ;  and  so  gloomy  did  the  prospect 
appear  that  Mr  Molyneux  wrote  to  Marlborough  that 
"  the  Prince  would  not   go   over,  and  the  succession 
meets  with  more  difficulties  at  Hanover  than  it  does  in 
London."     So  violent  was  the  crisis,  and  so  painful  the  ^MrMoiy- 
state  of  suspense  to  those  principally  concerned,  that  it  AUribo- 
•  proved  fatal  to  the  aged  Electress,  who  died  on  the  8th  S!°iVi4.^* 
'June,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  of  an  affection  of  the  282,  m 

•  heart,  universaUy  regretted.^ 

«  The  death  of  the  Electress  considerably  diminished 

the  difficulties  of  the  Elector,  and  left  him,  comparatively  Pradent 
speaking,  unfettered  to  pursue  his  own  line  of  conduct,  ^e  Elector 
Directed  by  Marlborough's  counsels,  it  was  prudent  and  **     ^*'*^ 
judicious  in  the  highest  degree.     Still  placing  his  entire 
confidence  and  chief  reliance  on  the  great  general  and 
the  Whigs,  he  was  yet  careful  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
the  Tory  Ministry,  and  to  do  nothing  openly  which  might 
VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,    irritate  the  Queen,  or  strengthen  the  adverse  partj  in 
^'      England.     Upon  this  principle  he  refused  to  allow  his 
17U.     son,  the  hereditary  Prince,  to  go  over  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  English  House  of  Peers,  and  declined  spending  any 
money,  or  entering  into  any  cabals,  to  strengthen  his 
interest  in  Great  Britain.     Judging  wisely  that  he  had 
better  appear  to  be  invited  to  take  the  crown  than 
openly  to  grasp  it,  he  assumed  the  air  of  being  indif- 
ferent to  the  succession,  and  left  the  management  of  his 
interests  entirely  to  his  supporters  and  adherents  in 
England.     Oxford,  to  foment  a*  jealousy  between  him 
and  Marlborough,  did  not  fail  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  connection,  in  former 
days,  of  the  latter  with  the  Stuarts.     But  the  Elector 
had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  these  days  were  past ; 
that  Marlborough's  line  was  now  irrevocably  taken  in 
.    favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  :  and  he  continued 
283286.     to  repose  in  him  the  same  implicit  confidence  he  had 
hitherto  done.^ 

Events,  however,  succeeded  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
DMrnUsai  of  which  was  not  contemplated  either  by  the  court  of 
Boiing-      Hanover  or  their  adherents  in  this  country.     Oxford, 

broke  in-  ,  . 

toiBtediTith  who  had  climbed  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  power  by  his 
tionof  a  consummate  art,  and  by  successively  paying  court  to  the 
leaders  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  had  lost  his  influ- 
ence from  the  same  cause.  Duplicity  can  only  prevail 
for  a  season ;  truth  and  sincerity  alone  succeed  in  the 
end.  Oxford  had  alienated  Lady  Masham  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  grant  of  a  pension,  and  other  emoluments 
which  she  was  anxious  to  obtain ;  and  Bolingbroke,  by 
declining  to  engage  with  him  in  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exiled  family.  By  his  duplicity,  and  a  secret 
correspondence  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Torcy 
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and  Gualtier,   be  bad   loDg  blinded  tbe  court  of  St    ohap. 
Germains ;  but  as  the  decisive  moment  approacbed,  and      ^' 
it  became  necessary,  from  tbe  Queen's  rapidly  declining     i7i4. 
bealtb,  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  restoration,  tbe  exiled 
family  became  conrinced  tbat  be  was  insincere,  and  tbat 
their  whole  reliance  should  be  placed  on  Bolingbroke.* 
They  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  Berwick  and  De 
Torcy,  made  such  vigorous  representations  to  Queen  Anne 
on  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  removing  Oxford  that  she  at 
last  consented  to  dismiss  him.     This  was  not  done,  how- 
ever, without  many  misgivings  and  a  severe  mental  contest 
in  the  breast  of  tbe  sovereign,  which  was  not  diminished 
by   a  most  violent   and    indecorous   scene    tbat  took 
place,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  his  congSy  between  Mem.  222- 
him  and  Bolingbroke,  which  was  prolonged  till  two  in  Petitot. 
tbe  morning.^     On  this  occasion,  Oxford  said  he  should  287,  m 
leave  some  people  as  low  as  he  bad  found  them  ;  and 

*  "  Oxford  nous  amusait>  et  11  6tait  difficile  d'y  rem^dier  ;  car  de  rompre 
ftvec  lui,  c  aiiroit  M  d^troire  tout,  ra  qu'il  avait  le  pouvoir  en  main,  et  gon- 
vemait  absolument  la  Reine  Anne.  D  fidlut  done  feindre  de  se  fier  &  lui ; 
mais  nous  ne  laissions  pas  de  travailler  sous  main  avec  le  Due  d'Ormond,  et 
nombre  d'autres,  afin  de  Tenir  H  bout  de  cette  af&ire  par  leur  moyen,  si 
Oxford  nous  manquait.  Enfin,  voyant  le  temps  s'ecouler  sans  qu'il  parut 
aucun  plan  de  la  part  d'Oxford,  et  d'ailleurs  apprenant  que  la  8aut6  de  la 
Reine  Anne  devenait  de  jour  en  jour  plus  mauvaise,  je  80up9onnai8  plus  que 
jamais  que  le  Trisorier  nous  trompait,  d'autant  plus  que  je  savois  qu'il  avait 
6crit^  I'Electeur  d'Hanover,  et  qu'il  yenait  d'envoyer  i  cette  cour  son  cousin 
Harley.  Je  m'ouvrais  done  H  M.  De  Torcy,  Ministre  des  AfiSures  Etrang^reef, 
et  par  qui  passalt  tout  mon  commerce  ayec  Qautier  et  avec  Oxford.  II  tomba 
d*accord  avec  moi  que  la  conduite  du  Tr^sorier  ^tait  fort  extraordinaire,  et 
nous  r6solumes  de  lui  ^crire,  pour  lui  rdpr^senter  que  la  Beine  Anne  pouvait 
manquer  ft  toute  beure,  et  qu'  ainsi  il  6tait  n^cessaire  qu'il  nous  fit  savoir 
les  m^sures  qu'il  avait  prises,  en  ce  cas,  pour  les  inter^ts  du  Roi  Jacques, 
anssi  bien  que  les  d^marcbes  que  ce  Prince  devoit  faire.  La  r6ponse  fut,  que 
si  la  Reine  venait  ft  mourir,  les  afikires  du  Roi  Jacques,  et  les  leurs,  ^toient 
perdues  sans  ressource.  Convaincus  de  ce  que  nous  leurs  mandions  continu- 
eUement,  ils  6'6vertu^rent,  et  par  le  moyen  de  Madame  Masham  ils  d^termi- 
ndrent  la  Reine  ft  renvoyer  le  Tr^sorier,  n'^nt  pas  possible  de  conduire  TafiBiire 
ft  bien,  tant  qu'il  seroit  en  place.''— Bxrwick's  Mem.  22S-225— edit  Petitot 
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OHAF.    the  agitation  of  the  Queen  was  so  excessive  that  it 
^'      tended  to  accelerate  her  death. 

1714.         From  this  moment   Bolingbroke,    thoogh   not    yet 
Boiilg-      officially  installed  in  the  office  of  premier,  was  regarded 
tofomT"  ^^^^  reason  as  the  real  head  of  the  administration  ;  and 
Md*bi7'    if  *^®  Queen  had  survived  for  any  considerable  time,  it 
h^^i^^  is  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  the  great 
James.       objcct  of  his  life — the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family. 
The  Tories  were  in  the  highest  spirits  on  his  elevation, 
and  confidently  anticipated  from  it  the  speedy  seating 
of  the  exiled  family  on  the  throne.     Though  he  at  first 
was  courteous  towards  the  Whigs,  and  assured  Wal- 
pole.  Stanhope,  and  the  other  leaders  of  that  party,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  them  on  the  following  day,  of  his  desire 
to  secure  the  Hanoverian  succession,  he  yet  declared 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  propose  to  the  Queen  to 
remove  her  brother  from  Lorraine,  where  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  France  anxiously  awaiting  the  turn  of  events. 
In  two  days  Bolingbroke  had  nearly  the  whole  cabinet 
filled  up  with  decided  Jacobites.     Lord  Harcourt  was 
to  be  Lord-Chancellor;   the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Com- 
mander-in-chief ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  President  of 
the  Council ;  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land ;  Bolingbroke,  Secretary  of  Foreign  AflFairs ;  the 
Treasury  in  Commission,  with  Sir  W.  Wyndham  at  its 
head.     No  doubt  could  remain,  from  the  composition  of 
Mem.rTm!  this  projected  cabinet,  that,  if  it  had  remained  any  time 
287^!^^!    in  power,  the  Stuarts  would  have  been  seated  on  the 
throne.^ 

But  the  hand  of  fate  was  on  the  curtain,  and  the 
angel  of  death  defeated  the  whole  objects  for  which  the 
Queen's  ministers  had  laboured  so  assiduously,  and  for 
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which  they  had  sacrificed  the  security  and  glory  of  their    chap. 
country.      The  Whigs  were  on   the   alert,  and  were      ^' 
actively  engaged  in  measures  for  securing  the  arsenals,     i7i4. 
the  Tower,  and  seaports,  and  bringing  troops  to  thecoJter- 
metropolis.     Everything  presaged  a  serious  contest,  if  STwS^f 
not  a  civil  war,  and  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  "?he 
became  extreme.     At  this  awful  moment  a  committ^  of  ^**"' 
the  Privy  Council  met  at  Kensington,  and  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  throwing  off  his  habitual  indecision,  acted 
with  the  vigour  which  so  often,  in  a  decisive  crisis,  is 
attended  with  success.     While  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  their  conference,  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset 
suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  announced  that  the 
Queen  was  at  the  point  of  death.     This  being  confirmed 
by  a  report  of  the  physicians,  the  committee  hastily 
passed  a  resolution,  that  the  office  of  Lord -Treasurer 
should  be  instantly  filled  up,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  should   be  recommended   to    the   Queen. 
Bolingbroke  and  his  party  were  thunderstruck  by  this 
proposal,  and  turned  deadly  pale ;  but  as  the  majority 
was  against  them,  they  offered  no  opposition,  probably 
hoping  the  Queen  would  not  act  on  the  suggestion.     A 
deputation  of  the  Council  waited  on  the  Queen,  and 
stated  the  recommendation  of  the  whole  body.     She 
faintly   approved  the    choice,    delivered  the  staff    to 
Shrewsbury,  and  bade  him  "  use  it  for  the  good  of  her 
people.^'     These  were  her  last  words;  she  soon  after 
sank  into  a  lethargy,  and  expired  at  seven  on  the  morn-  289-m  ' 
ing  of  the  1st  August.^ 

Then  appeared,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  vital 
influence  of  decision  in  civil  conflicts,  and  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  advantage  which  the  Whigs  had  gained 
by  the  appointment  of  Shrewsbury  as  Lord -Treasurer. 
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OHAP.    Lord  Somers  instantly  repaired  to  Kensington,  and  he 

^'      was  followed  by  the  leading  privy-councillors  of  his  own 

i7ii.     party.    Shrewsbury  assumed  all  the  functions  of  govem- 

instaltane.  meut.     Troops  were  ordered  to  march  from  all  quarters 

s^roTthe  to  London  ;  ten  battalions  were  recalled  from  Dunkirk ; 

^uw  the    a»  embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  seaports ;  a  strong  fleet 

A^rt  h'  sent  to  sea,  under  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Berkley,  to 

cruise  in  the  Downs ;  and  a  despatch  sent  to  Hanover, 

urging  the  Elector  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  England 

iBoiing-     through   Holland,   where   a  fleet  would  be  ready   to 

Corresp.     rcccive  him.     George  I.  was  immediately  proclaimed  in 
iv.  321-341.    ,  ,.  ,..,..         ^  .,      1.      J  J 

Boyer's      the  mctropolis  and  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom ;  and 

i^e,i79.  thus  were  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Protestant 
290.292.'    succession  and  political  freedom  secured  to  this  country, 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  ^ 

This  happy  event  made  an  immediate  and  most  aus- 
Mtfiixi-     picious  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Marlborough.     The 
iriSove^  '  Jacobites,  who  regarded  him  with  justice  as  the  most 
u  L^on'  formidable  of  their  enemies,  were  struck  with  constema- 
"*^*  '    tion  when  they  heard  he  was  coming  over  to  England.* 
He  had  been  on  terms  of  tolerable  civility  with  Oxford, 
who  had  procured  for  him  his  passports,  and  also  a 
grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  carrying  on  of 
Blenheim ;  but  with  Bolingbroke  he  was  on  no  terms 
whatever.     Foreseeing  the  crisis  which  was  approaching, 
he  left  Antwerp  and  came  to  Ostend,  where  he  was  de- 
tained several  days  by  an  adverse  wind ;  and  was  still 
there  on  the  1st  August,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  Queen^s  death.    He  then  embarked,  and  was  received 
at  Dover  by  an  immense  crowd,  who  hailed  lum  with 

•  "  M.  de  Torcy  has  very  seyere,  and,  I  fear,  very  exact  accounts  of  us.  We 
are  all  frightened  out  of  our  wits  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  going  to  Eng- 
land."—if  r  Prie^  to  Bolingln'cke,  Aug.  7, 1714 ;  Boukobbokb's  Oorrt^.  iv.  679. 
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acclamations;  and  proceeding  to  London,  he  was  met    chap. 
bj  Sir  Charles  Cox,  member  for  Southwark,  at  the  head      ^' 
of  two  hundred  gentlemen,  who  escorted  him  into  the     I7i4. 
city  amidst  the  shouts  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens.  These,  with  a  volunteer  company  of  the  Guards  who 
accompanied  him,  never  ceased  exclaiming,  ^'  Long  live 
George  I. ! — Long  live  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  1'^   On 
the  following  morning  he  was  sworn  into  the  Privy 
Council,  and  visited  by  the  foreign  ministers  and  most  of 
the  nobUity  and  gentry  in  and  around  the  metropolis  ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.     The 
Grenadier  Guards,  his  old  companions-in-arms,  voluntarily 
fired  9i  feu-de-joie  on  the  occasion.     One  day  effaced  zTiii.  su. 
the  traces  of  years  of  injustice :  the  death  of  a  single  iii.  fi?/ 
individual  had  restored  the  patriotic  hero  to  the  situa-  aos^lSor!' 
tion  in  which  he  stood  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim.^ 

Marlborough,  however,  had  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  ingratitude  of  courts  and  the  vacillation  of  the  Mariix^ 
people  to  be  led  away  by  these  flattering  appearances,  ^w^ 
He  resolved^  therefore,  most  wisely,  to  give  no  more  uticid  m^ 
hostages  to  fortune,  but  to  retire  from  public  life.     In  thlTnewg^ 
this  determination  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the^*™"*" 
Duchess,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  their  con- 
versation on  the  subject :  "  I  begged  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  on  my  knees  that  he  would  never  accept  of 
any  employment.     I  said  that  everybody  that  liked  the 
Revolution  and  the  security  of  the  law  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him  ;  that  he  had  a  greater  fortune  than  he  wanted  ; 
and  that  a  man  who  had  had  such  success,  with  such 
an  estate,  would  be  of  more  use  to  any  court  than  they 
could  be  of  to  him.     That  I  would  live  civilly  with  them 
if  they  were  so  to  me,  but  would  never  put  it  in  the 
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CHAP,    power  of  any  king  to  use  me  ill.     He  was  entirely  of 

^'      this  opinion,  and  determined  to  quit  all,  and  serve  them 

1714.     only  when  he  could  act  honestly,  and  do  his  country 

service  at  the  same  time.     Any  extraordinary  pay  as 

general  he  had  quitted  at  first,  there  being  an  end  of 

the  war,  so  that  he  had  only  an  empty  name  of  it ;  and 

1  Conduct,  his  other  preferments  were  Master  of  the  Ordnance  and 

837.  Coxe,   ,.  .^  n,^  ,^  i-iiii         ii 

▼i.  308.      his  regiment  of  the  Guards,  for  which  he  had  only  the 
settled  allowances."^ 

The  first  step  of  George  I.  after  his  accession  was  to 
Geoxgei.    intrust  the  formation  of  a  new  administration  to  Lord 

forms  a 

Whig  ad.    Townsend,  who  selected  one  composed,  of  course,  entirely 
tioD,  and     of  Whigs.     Lord  Cowper,  who  had  so  honourably  with- 
Engiand,    stood  the  latc  queen's  entreaties  to  him  to  retain  the 
'*'    *     Great  Seal  when  Oxford's  administration  was  formed, 
was  reappointed  Lord^Chancellor ;  General  Stanhope  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  war  ;  Mr  Walpole  received  the 
Home  Office,  and  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
Lord  Wharton  became  Privy  Seal,  with  a  marquisate ; 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Master  of  the  Horse ;  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  Lord-Chamberlain ;  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  High  Steward ;  Lord  Orford  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Halifax  of  the  Treasury ; 
Lord  Sunderland  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
Lord  Godolphin,  Cofierer  of  the  Household ;  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  Lord-Chamberlain   of  the   Prince  of 
Wales  ;    while   Marlborough's  fourth   son-in-law,   the 
Duke  of  Montague,  received  a  regiment,  and  his  Duchess 
was  made  Lady  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales.     Marlborough  himself  so  far  yielded  to  the 
8io>3ii  '  solicitations  of  his  friends   as  to  resume   his  former 
336.  ^^      offices  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  Master- General  of 
the  Ordnance  ;^  but  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
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and  bad  little  share  in  political  government.     He  was    ohap. 
received  by  the  King  with  the  most  flattering  distinc-       ^ 
tion  at  court,  who  was  proud  to  do  honour  to  the  chief     ^7U. 
under  whom  he  had  gained  his  first  honours  on  the  field 
of  Oudenarde. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Whig  Goyemment  was, 
in  pursuance  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  Boiingl 
— ^which,  with  the  versatility  so  common  at  that  period,  a^on"? •» 
was  now  as  thoroughly  Hanoverian  as  it  had  formerly  ^d^oxfoW 
been  Jacobite  in  its  policy — to  prefer  impeachments  ""***** 
against  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  Oxford,  for  their 
accession  to  the  steps  taken  to  overturn  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  restore  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne. 
The  two  former  made  their  escape  into  France,  where 
they  soon  after  hoisted,  with  honourable  consistency, 
their  true  colours,  by  openly  taking  office  at  the  court 
of  St  Germains.  Oxford,  who  was  not,  like  them,  con- 
scions  of  having  furthered  the  views  of  the  Pretender, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  frustrated  them  so  much,  as 
Berwick  informs  us  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  as  to 
have  led  to  his  dismissal  by  Queen  Anne,  remained  at 
home  and  braved  the  impeachment.  After  a  long  trial 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Peers,  apparently  on 
very  sufficient  grounds,  as  his  conduct  in  bringing  about 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  however  culpable  as  a  statesman, 
was  no  act  of  treason  against  the  sovereign  ;  and  no 
overt  acts  directly  favouring  the  Pretender  could  be 
brought  home  to  him.  Marlborough  attended  the 
House  during  the  trial,  and  voted  for  the  prosecution 
so  far  as  the  accession  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was^ 
concerned  :  but,  with  a  commendable  delicacy  to  his  ▼!.  1275- 

>  -  ,        .  ^  1         j'j    ^    X   1      1292.  Coxe, 

old  protege  and  comrade   m   office,  he  did  not  take  vi.  sis, sie. 
any  part  in  the  debates.^ 


] 
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OHAP.        Although  Marlborough  took  no  active  part  in  general 
^'      politics  after  his  restoration  to  the  office  of  Commander* 
1715.     in-Chief,  yet  occasions  were  not  awanting  on  which  to 
Mari^     evince,  in  a  very  effective  way,  his  opposition  to  measures 
^M^'  proposed  by  the  Jacobite  party  in  Parliament,  with  a 
mtSS^i^***  view  to  pave  the  way  for  a  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
thrpw°tfn-  family.     One  of  them  was  a  clause  proposed  by  the  Duke 
^]'ml    ^f  Buckingham,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Military  Bill,  con- 
fining the  military  to  their  fixed  stations  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain.     As  this,  in  effect,  took  from  the  Crown 
the  direction  of  the  armed  force,  and  exposed  the  nation 
to  the  danger  of  rebellion  or  invasion  in  one  quarter 
where  there  were  no  troops,  while  a  superfluity  chained 
to  their  garrisons  remained  inactive  in  another,  Marl- 
borough combated  the  proposal  with  such  energy  and 
vigour  that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division.      The 
other  was  a  still  more  insidious  attempt  to  paralyse  the 
Crown,  by  excluding  all  foreign  officers  from  the  British 
service.    Marlborough  combated  this  proposal  with  pecu- 
liar animation.     "  Thus  to  cashier,'^  said  he,  '^  officers 
whose  intrepidity  and  skill  I  have  often  experienced — 
many  of  whom  have  served,  during  twenty-five  years, 
with  disinterested  zeal  and  unblemished  fidelity — ^would 
be  the  height  of  ingratitude,  and  an  act  of  injustice 
vi.  1291-   'unparalleled  even  among  the  most  barbarous  nations/' 
▼1.315,816!  The  justice  of  these  observations  was  so  apparent  that 
this  clause  too  was  rejected  without  a  division.^ 

A  more  serious  movement  soon  after  took  place  in  the 

*23.  . 

Mtfib<^  metropolis,  which  became  the  more  alarming  from  its 
^ompt  sap-  spreading  to  the  Foot  Guards,  and  even  the  regiment  of 
linff^tion  which  Marlborough  was  the  colonel.  A  large  mob,  in- 
o^s.  "^  stigated  by  the  Jacobite  leaders,  collected  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  shouting,  "  Ormond  and  High  Church 
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for  ever  I — Down  with  the  Hanoyer  rats  1 "  The  con-  chap. 
tagion  soon  spread  to  the  Guards,  who  had  good  cause  of  ^- 
complaint  on  account  of  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  con-  i7i5. 
tractors  who  furnished  them  with  clothing  and  shirts.  A 
detachment  of  Marlborough's  own  regiment,  on  their  way 
to  the  town,  publicly  exposed  their  scanty  garments, 
exclaiming,  "  These  are  Hanover  shirts !''  Marlborough 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  all  tumults,  from  begin- 
nings how  small  soever,  in  an  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind  :  the  Civil  War,  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
block,  began  with  an  old  woman  throwing  a  stool,  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a  clergyman 
officiating  in  the  surplice.  He  immediately,  therefore, 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  instituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  grievances.  Finding  that  they  were  too  well 
founded,  he  ordered  the  jackets  and  shirts  complained  of 
to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  a  double  supply  of  each,  on  an 
improved  model,  to  be  served  out  to  the  soldiers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  assembled  his  regiment,  and  addressed 
them  in  one  of  those  speeches  so  well  known  in  antiquity, 
which  are  so  powerful  in  moving  the  soldier's  heart : — 
'*  Gentlemen, — I  am  much  concerned  to  find  your  com- 
plaints so  just  about  the  ill  state  of  your  clothes.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  am  wholly  innocent 
of  this  grievance;  and,  depend  upon  it,  no  application 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  trace  out  the  measures 
that  have  been  taken  to  abuse  you  and  me.  I  am  resolved 
nothing  shall  divert  me  from  demanding  forthwith  satis- 
faction (wherever  it  may  happen  to  fall),  and  shall  think 
nothing  too  much,  on  my  part,  for  your  great  services.  I 
have  ordered  you  a  new  set  of  clothing,  such  as  will  be 
every  way  becoming  his  Majesty's  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards.     I  desire  you  will  return,  then,  and  take  your 
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OHAP.    old,  till  such  time  as  the  new  can  be  completed,  which,  I 

^'      give  you  my  word,  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible.     I  have 

1715.     had  the  honour  to  serve  with  some  of  you  a  great  many 

campaigns,  and  believe  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  tell 

the  world  that  I  never  willingly  wronged  any  of  yon ; 

and  if  I  can  be  serviceable  to  any  (the  least)  of  you,  you 

may  readily  command  it ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 

opportunity  for  that  purpose.     I  hope  I  shall  now  leave 

you  good  subjects  to  the  best  of  kings,  and  every  way 

entirely  satisfied."     These  measures,  accompanied  by  a 

liberal  donation  of  beer,  had  the  desired  effect;  and  an 

1  Coze,  Ti.  armed  tumult,  which  had  commenced  with  seditious  cries 

Hi«t.  de'    in  the  Jacobite  interest  against  the  Hanoverian  family, 

476,477.'   ended  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  George  1. 1 — Long  live 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough!"^ 

These  events  were  straws  only,  but  they  were  straws 
Commence- which  showcd  how  the  wind  set;  and  it  soon  appeared 
R^SeUion  *  that  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  was  to  blow  from  the  North. 
in  1716.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  peril  to  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  this  country,  which  was  threatened  from  the 
unhappy  adherence  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  Romish 
faith,  a  very  considerable  party  in  the  western  counties 
of  England,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  Scotland,  adhered,  with  a  fidelity  which 
must  command  the  respect  of  the  brave  and  the  generous 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  standard  of  their  ancient 
kings.  Some  of  their  leaders,  as  is  usual  in  all  civil 
conflicts,  doubtless  had  objects  of  personal  ambition  in 
view,  and  were  attracted  by  the  titles  and  offices  in  per- 
spective, which,  with  liberal  profusion,  were  scattered 
among  them  by  the  court  of  St  Germains.  But  the  great 
majority  of  their  followers  were  actuated  by  no  such 
motives,  and  yielded  only  to  a  brave  and  disinterested, 
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and  therefore  noble,  feeling  in  favour  of  their  sovereign    ohap. 


X. 


in  misfortune.    In  yain  does  worldlj  prudence  condemn, 
political  wisdom  lament,  convulsions  originating  in  such     i7is. 
a  feeling ;  in  vain  does  history  point,  with  real  truth,  to 
the  ruin  which  would  have  overtaken  the  British  empire 
had  the  Stuart  family,  and  with  it  the  sway  of  Romish 
despotism,  been  restored  in  this  island.     There  are  im- 
pulses in  the  human  heart  superior  to  those  of  wisdom — 
there  is  an  interest  in  a  suffering,  which  is  often  not  to 
be  found  in  a  ruling  cause.     Success  is  not  always  the 
measure  of  renown  in  after  times.     Leonidas,  slain  with 
his  three  hundred  followers,  has  riveted  the  attention  of 
the  world  more  than  all  the  annals  of  Persian  conquests ; 
and  among  the  many  scenes  of  interest  which  the  British 
Islands  will  present  to  future  days,  it  may  already  be 
foreseen  that  none  will  be  viewed  with  greater  emotion 
than  the  green  mounds,  amidst  the  dusky  heath,  which 
mark  the  graves  of  the  Highlanders  who  fell  at  CuUoden. 
The  rigid  exclusion  of  the  Tories  from  all  offices  under 
Government,  which  has  always  been  the  ruling  principle  The  eui 
of  Whig  administration  in  civil  affairs,  augmented  the  ^ses  the 
discontent  felt  by  this  party  upon  the  accession  of  thenbeiiionat 
Hanoverian  family.     The  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  been  s^X' 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  under  Oxford's  ad- 
ministration, and  was  loud  in  his  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  new  sovereign  on  his  first  accession,  was  so  alienated 
by  his  exclusion  from  office  that  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  agents  of  the  Pretender,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  at  Castleton  of  Braemar  on  the 
6th  September.     So  general  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  family  in  all  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland, 
that,  though  he  hoisted  his  standard  with  sixty  followers 
only,  he  was,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  at  the  head 
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CHAP,    of  ten  thousand  men.     James  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
^'      at  Castleton  on  the  8th ;  while  the  English  Jacobites,  at 
1715.     the  head  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  pro- 
claimed him  at  Warkworth,  Alnwick,  and  Morpeth.    It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  formidable  rebellion, 
which  threatened  to  desolate  the  kingdom  with  ciyil  war, 
and  possiblj  change  the  dynasty  on  the  throne,  b^an 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  our  present  gracioos 
Sovereign,  who,  by  her  virtues  and  graces,  has  anited 
towards  her  person  the  affections  of  the  Red  and  White 
1  Mabon'8    Roses,  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  the  loyalty 
i04-ii2,     of  the  heart,  now  has  found  a  charming  retreat,  where 
821-&S.     she  dwells  in  privacy  and  happiness,  surrounded  by  no 
other  guards  but  the  love  of  her  subjects.^ 

This  rebellion  was  a  sore  trial  to  Marlborough — more 
Mariixi.      severe  than  any  he  had  experienced  since  James  II. 

rooghis  firm  •'  * 

and  prudent  had  bccu  prccipitatcd  from  the  throne,  for  here  was  the 

conduct  on  #•  i  •  i  11  #•  .         . 

thu  crisis,  son  of  his  early  patron  and  benefactor  assertmg  m  arms 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  But  he  was  not 
wanting  on  this  occasion  to  his  principles  or  his  charac- 
ter ;  he  did  not  deviate  from  the  line  which  he  had  irre« 
vocably  taken  at  the  Revolution.  The  Whig  Govern- 
ment acted  with  that  vigour  and  unanimity  which  in  civil 
conflicts  so  often  commands  success ;  and  Marlborough 
ably  and  energetically  seconded  their  efforts.  Parliament 
voted  liberal  supplies;  a  reward  of  £100,000  was  offered 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive  ;  consi- 
derable additions  were  voted  to  the  land  and  sea  forces ; 
General  Cadogan  was  sent  to  demand  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hague  the  six  thousand  men  stipulated  in 
the  Barrier  Treaty  for  upholding  the  Protestant  succes* 
sion.  Marlborough  himself  also  raised,  in  a  few  hours, 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  private  credit,  which  he 
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advanced  to  the  Government.    Nor  were  the  most  active    chap. 
measures  omitted  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  mov-      ^' 
ing  of  the  military  forces.     At  the  same  time  the  Duke     I7i5. 
of  Somerset,   who  was  father-in-law   to  Sir  William 
Wjndham,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  who  had  let  fall  some  expressions 
in  their  favour,  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Horse,  and  a  new  vigour  infused  into  the  Govern-  124*178/  ** 
ment  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Walpole  to  the  head  of  au,*^ 
the  Treasury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax.^  * 

Government  had  need  of  all  their  energy,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  insurgents  was  at  first  most  alarming.     It  Extent  of 
was  early  discovered  that  the  Rebellion  had  extensive  reetl^ud 
ramifications  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  in  which  ^TgJ^- 
quarter,  indeed,  the  exiled  court  looked  for  more  decisive  ™*" 
support  than  in  Scotland  itself.     Thither,  accordingly, 
their  great  leader,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  despatched, 
and  he  arrived  off  Plymouth  ;  but  the  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment in  that  quarter  had  been  so  prompt  and  effec- 
tive that  the  outbreak  was  entirely  prevented  there,  and 
Ormond  was  obliged  to  return  to  France  without  being 
able  even  to  effect  a  landing.     But  in  the  north  matters 
were  very  different.      As  the  whole  regular  army  in 
Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  station  troops  so  as  to  overawe 
or  combat  the  insurrection  in  so  many  quarters,  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  island,  at  the  same  time.     Marlbo- 
rough, however,  made  the  most  of  the  limited  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  stationed  them  with  his  wonted  judg- 

*  **  Be  easy  in  your  mind,  for  our  cause  is  so  good  that  ProTidence  cannot 
but  be  on  our  side.  The  business  of  11  [Somerset]  was  this  morning  per- 
formed, so  that  the  trouble  of  that  matter  is  now  at  an  end." — Marlborough 
to  the  Dueheti,  Tuesday  night,  Sept.  20, 1715;  Ck)zx,  tL  826. 
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OHAP.    ment  and   foresight.      General   Wightman,   who   had 

^'      drawn  together  nearly  all  the  regular  troops  in  Scot- 

1715.     land,  was  sent  to  Stirling  with  1000  foot  and  500  horse; 

General  Carpenter,  with  900  dragoons,  was  despatched 

into  Northumberland,  where  he  checked  the  rising,  and 

obliged   the  insurgents  to  retire  towards  the  Tweed; 

while  General  Willis,  who  landed  with  four  regiments 

yU;*^»»-  from  Ireland  at  Liverpool,  moved  towards  Preston  to 

mJ^  247—  ^^^^^  *^®  rising  in  Lancashire,  which  was  hourly  ex- 

^tPetitot.  pected.     Twenty  additional  regiments  were  ordered  to 

^'         be  raised,   and  the  most   active  measures   everywhere 

taken  to  arrest  and  imprison  suspected  persons.^ 

It  was  evident  that  this  alarming  state  of  affairs  was 

28. 

Early  roc-  mainly  owing  to  the  ruinous  reduction  of  the  military 
inaiugents.  forcc  of  the  couutry,  which  the  public  mania  for  exten- 
sive economy  on  the  recurrence  of  peace  had  forced  upon 
the  Government,  and  which  had  so  often  brought  the 
country,  or  its  colonial  possessions,  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in 
subsequent  times.  But  meanwhile  the  danger  was  great, 
and  required  to  be  faced ;  and  so  urgent  did  it  soon 
become  that  it  seemed  doubtful  to  which  side,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  success  would  incline.  Mar,  having 
collected  about  five  thousand  gallant  mountaineers,  de- 
scended, on  28th  September,  from  the  hills  to  Perth, 
which  he  occupied  without  resistance  ;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Berwick,  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information,  for  the  assertion  that,  if  he  had  acted 
with  more  vigour  and  ability,  he  might  have  driven  the 
troops  from  Stirling,  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Scotland  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  But  he 
was  not  a  man  of  military  talent,  and  was  still  less 
aware  that,  in  civil  conflicts,  success  in  general  rewards 
not  the  most  powerful  but  the  most  energetic,  who,  by 
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activitj  and  vigour  in  the  outset,  commands  the  co-    ohap. 
operation  of  that  body — ever  a  majority  of  mankind —      ^' 
the  warerers  and  the  timid.     Instead  of  pushing  on  at     ^7*^- 
once  to  Stirling  with  his  whole  force,  he  despatched  one 
detachment  to  Inyerary,  under  General  Gordon,  and  two 
thousand  chosen  men,  under  Macintosh,  towards  Edin- 
burgh, to  occupy  the  metropolis  and  raise  the  southern 
coanties.     Macintosh  executed  his  commission  with  skill 
and  resolution.      Having  reached  Burntisland,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Fife,  he  succeeded  by  a  daring  strata- 
gem in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Aberlady  and 
North  Berwick  with  sixteen  hundred  men.     With  this 
force  he  advanced  to  Jock's  Lodge,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  October;  and  the 
capital  was  only  saved  by  the  rapid  march  of  Argyll, 
who,  having  seized  all  the  country  horses  around  Stir- 
ling, succeeded  in  throwing  himself,  by  a  forced  march, 
into  the  town,  with  five  hundred  men,  at  ten  at  night. 
Macintosh  now  found  himself   overmatched,   and   he 
accordingly  did  not  venture  to  attack  Edinburgh,  but 
retreated  first  to  Leith,  and  then  to  Seton  House,  in 
East  Lothian.     Meanwhile  Mar,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces,  advanced  from  Perth  against  General  Witham, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Stirling;  and  that 
important  fortress  was  only  saved  by   the  vigour  of 
Argyll,  who  returned  from  Edinburgh  as  rapidly  as  he 
had  gone  to  it,  and  joined  the  regular  forces  as  they 
were  returning,  within  sight  of  Stirling,  from  Dumblane.^  244.247"/  ** 
Upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  the  hostile  camp.  Mar  247, 248.' 
retreated  to  Perth  without  striking  a  blow — an  instance  327lVi 
of  want  of  moral  resolution  which  was  the  more  inex- 

VOL.  II.  s 
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oHAF.    cusable  that  his  force  was  more  than  triple  that  opposed 
^'      to  him. 

1715.         Macintosh,  ignorant  of  Argyll's  return  to  Stirling, 
Mov^ente  remained  a  few  days  at  Seton  House,  where  he  had 
of  ^u^t  strengthened  himself  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  hourly 
il^to  Ei^'^  expecting  an  attack.     But  finding  he  was  not  molested, 
^^'        he  struck  across  the  Lammermuirs  and  reached  Kelso, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Kenmure,  who  had  raised 
the  southern  counties  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries.    Their 
united  force  was  now  abo7e  two  thousand  men,  with 
which,  by  an  attack  on  Stirling,  combined  with  Mar, 
they  might  easily  have  destroyed  or  made  prisoners 
Ai^ll,  with  his  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  that  fortress. 
But  when  fortune  favoured  them,  and  decisiye  success 
was  perhaps  within  their  reach,  the  insurgent  cause  was 
paralysed  by  the  want  of  a  leader  of  tried  ability,  or 
a  royal  chief,  whom  all  must  have  obeyed     Every  one 
not  only  urged  his  own  plan,  but  refused  to  follow  that 
of  any  other  person.     The  English  horsemen,  who  had 
crossed  the  Border  fix)m  Northumberland,  refused  to 
go  farther  into  Scotland;   the  Highlanders  positively 
declared  they  would  not  go  into  England     The  result 
was,  that^  to  avoid  a  rupture,  the  force  moved  in  a  sort 
of  diagonal  to  Langholm,  on  the  road  to  Carlisle.    There, 
after  a  long  altercation,  the  quarrel  was  adjusted  by  the 
Scotch  agreeing  to  enter  England,  in  order  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  insurrection  in  Lancashire,  where  the  country 
,  m«  V    >  ^^  nearly  unanimous  in  their  favour,  and  an  outbreak 
^250.     was  hourly  expected.^     But  many  of  the  Highlanders 
^f  ^'    withdrew  to  their  hills  when  this  design  was  announced, 
260, 251*.    and  no  less  than  five  hundred  set  off  in  a  body  by  them- 
selves; so  that,  when  the  insurgents  entered  England 
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on  the  1st  Norember,  their  force  was  reduced  to  fourteen    chap. 
hundred  men.  ^' 

The  sagacious  eye  of  Marlborough  had  long  before  i7i5. 
fixed  on  Preston  in  Lancashire  as  the  place  where  a  de-  Advan^  of 
cisire  struggle  in  England  would  ensue,  and  thither,  ^n^^ 
accordingly,  the  Royalist  forces  were  directed.  General  ^a  th^fr 
Carpenter,  with  the  dragoons  which  had  subdued  Nor-  Jw^ 
thumberland,  was  mored  on  it  from  the  north-east;  while 
General  Willis,  having  collected  four  regiments  of  foot 
and  two  of  horse,  was  directed  towards  the  same  point 
from  Wigan.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents,  now  reduced 
to  tweWe  hundred  men,  advanced  without  opposition 
through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  as  far  as 
Preston  in  Lancashire,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire, 
with  their  retainers,  who  were,  however,  very  imper- 
fectly armed.  Here  the  want  of  military  knowledge 
and  firmness  sadly  appeared  in  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents. They  neglected  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the 
Ribble,  which  commands  the'  only  approach  to  the  town 
from  the  south,  and  contented  themselves  with  stationing 
their  men  in  its  principal  squares,  and  drawing  barricades 
across  the  streets.  There,  accordingly,  they  were  speedily 
enveloped  by  Carpenter  on  the  north-east,  and  Willis  on 
the  south-west ;  but  the  forces  on  the  outside,  though 
better  armed  and  disciplined,  were  not  yet  superior  in 
number  to  those  within.  Such,  however,  was  the  intimi- 
dation produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  at 
finding  themselves  thus  beleagured  in  a  strange  country 
by  forces  hourly  increasing,  that  they  listened  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Willis,  and  agreed  to  surrender.  They  laid 
down  their  arms,  accordingly,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 


1 
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CHAP,    hundred,  on  the  14th  Noyember.     Such  was  the  indig- 

^*      nation  of  the  Highlanders  at  this  inglorious  capitulation 

1715.    that  they  at  first  resolved  to  sally  forth,  and  cut  their 

way  back,  sword  in  hand,  to  their  native  hills ;  but, 

being  unsupported  by  the  English,  they  were  obliged  to 

abandon  the  design,  and  submit  to  the  general  doom. 

Among  the  persons  taken  on  this  occasion  were  Lords 

Derwentwater,  Widdrington,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun,  Carn- 

wath,  Kenmure,  Nairn,  and  Charles  Murray — ^names, 

1  Mahon,  i.  some  of  which  have  so  often  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 

Berwick,    gcuerous  iu  after  times,  when  joined  to  the  witchery  of 

Ti.  330,^1.  Scottish  song,  while  the  fate  of  others  excited  such  a 

mournful  and  tragic  interest  throughout  the  world.^ 

Meanwhile  Mar,  having  collected  eight  thousand  men, 

AdTan'ce  of  a  forco  doublc  that  with  which  Charles  Edward  did  such 

rifciuir,  *"  great  things  thirty  years  afterwards,  broke  up  on  the 

10th  December  from  Perth,  and  again  took  the  road  to 

Stirling.     But  the  circumstances  were  very  different  from 

what  they  were  a  month  before,  when  he  might,  by  a 

little  vigour,  have  made  himself  master  of  all  Scotland. 

Several  regiments  had  been  hurried  over  from  Ireland, 

and  Argyll  at  Stirling  was  now  at  the  head  of  three 

thousand  three  hundred  regular  troops,  of  whom  twelve 

hundred  were  cavalry.     Mar  was  joined  by  Gordon  with 

two  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  the  western   counties, 

which  he  had  raised  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  In- 

verary.      But  although  this  reinforcement  raised  the 

numerical  amount  of  the  insurgents  to  ten  thousand  men, 

yet,  being  only  half-armed,  they  presented  so  motley  an 

array  that  it  was  thought  there  were  more  firelocks  in 

the  comparatively  diminutive  royal  army.     On  the  12th, 

Mar  with  the  united  force  reached  Ardoch,  and  his  troops 

bivouacked  in  the  noble  Roman  Camp  there,  the  largest 
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and  most  perfect  in   Britain.       Argyll^  who  deemed    chap. 
himself  suflGiciently  strong  to  engage,  did  not  decline  the      ^' 
combat ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  ISth,  being  the     i7i5. 
yery  day  of  the  capitulation  at  Preston,  both  armies 
approached  each  other  on  the  Shebiffmuib,  an  open 
heath  stretching  from  the  high-road  from  Perth  to  Stirling, 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  so  called  from  ^  Mahon,  i. 
its  hayiog  been  the  place  where  the  armed  force  of  the  Coze,  yi. 
connty,  arrayed  by  the  sheriff,  had  been  exercised  inwiek,249. 
former  days.^ 

When  Mar  saw  that  the  enemy  stood  firm,  he  called 
a  council  of  war  to  determine  whether  they  should  fight  commenoe- 
or  retire.     "  Fight,  fight ! "  was  the  unirersal  cry ;  and  wue^and 
the  words  being  heard  in  the  ranks,  such  a  tumult  of  A^on 
cheers  and  tossing  up  of  bonnets  arose  that  the  resolu-    *  "*  *' 
tion  was  in  a  manner  carried  by  acclamation.     Mar 
himself  was  on  his  own  right,  but  the  battle  began  on  his 
left  towards  the  hills.     The  insurgents  there,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  admirable  order,  opened  on  Argyll's  men  a 
fire  so  close  and  well  directed  that  even  Marlborough's 
veterans  were  staggered.     But  Argyll's  experienced  eye 
discerned  a  morass  on  their  flank,  by  which,  as  it  was 
frozen  oyer  by  the  serere  frost  of  the  preceding  night, 
they  might  be  charged  in  flank.     Thither  accordingly 
he  sent  a  squadron  of  horse  under  Captain  Cathcart, 
who  charged  the  insurgents  on  their  left  side,  while  he 
himself,  with  two  squadrons,  assailed   them  in  front. 
The  double  shock  proved  irresistible  :  the  horsemen  bore 
down  the  Highland  ranks,  and  the  whole  left  wing  of 
the  Jacobites  was  driven  back  to  a  considerable  distance  *  JJ»^^"»  '• 
from  the  field  of  battle.^     Their  retreat,  however,  was  b«^«iC 

249.  Coxe, 

that  of  the  lion  when  he  retires  before  a  circle  of  hunters,  ▼i.  829. 
for  nine  times  in  the  course  of  it  they  faced  about  and 


] 
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CHAP,    poared  in  rolleys  upon  their  pursuers.    Argyll  bebared 

^'      with  equal  humanity  and  gallantry  on  this  occasion, 

1715.     offering  quarter  to  all  who  would   surrender ;  and  on 

one  occasion  he  was  seen  himself  parrying  three  strokes 

aimed  by  one  of  his  troopers  at  a  Highland  gentleman. 

But  while  fortune  thus  smiled  on  the  royal  arms  on 

sueews  of   their  right,  where  Argyll  commanded,  a  very  different 

gMtlTSn'the  scene  presented  itself  on  their  left,  where  General  Witham 

u>6  c^tx^"^  had  the  command.     How  often  during  that  century, 

.    **  When  the  voUeymg  maBket  played 
Against  the  bloody  Highhud  blade," 

has  victory  inclined  to  the  inexperienced  arms  of  fidelity 
and  devotion  t  The  first  fire  of  the  English  mortally 
wounded  Clanranald,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
abroad  under  Marshal  Berwick,  and  his  men  were 
thrown  into  some  disorder  by  the  discharge.  But  Glen- 
garry, who  had  borne  the  royal  standard  at  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  immediately  started  from  the  ranks,  and 
throwing  his  bonnet  into  the  air,  exclaimed  in  Gaelic, — 
"  Revenge  !  Revenge  1  To-day  for  revenge,  to-morrow 
for  mourning !''  Animated  by  these  words,  the  High- 
landers rushed  forward,  and  parrying  the  bayonet-thrusts 
with  their  broadswords,  or  averting  them  by  their  targets, 
they  dealt  destniction  around.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  of  Argyll's  left  wing  broke  and  fled ;  General 
Witham  himself  never  stopped  till  he  was  in  the  streets 
of  Stirling.  The  left  centre  of  the  English  followed  the 
example,  and  fled  back  to  the  Forth  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  panic,  that,  had  the  right  centre  been  charged  in- 
stead of  the  fugitives  being  pursued  by  the  victorious 


1  ICahon,  i, 


260, 26i! '  Highlanders,  a  decisive  victory  would  have  been  gained. 


1 


Berwick, 


249.     '     But  this  opportunity,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  war,  was 
lost ;  and  Greneral  Wightman  took  advantage  of  a  few 
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minutes'  breathing-time  to  draw  off  the  right  centre  and    chap. 
join  Argyll,  who  was  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the      ^ 
wing  he  had  beaten.  I7i6. 

Argyll,  upon  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  his  left  and 
centre,  immediately  led  back  his  right  wing,  and  joined  indeciiive 
Wightman  and  the  remains  of  the  centre.     Mar  did  the  battiis'bat^ 
same  with  his  right,  which  had  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  totibead- ' 
yery  gates  of  Stirling ;  and  the  two  armies  mutually  ^Engiuh. 
regained  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Sheriffmuir.     There 
Mar  took  up  a  position  to  guard  against  the  horse,  in 
which  arm  the  English  were  greatly  superior,  on  an 
eminence  which  commanded  a  view  all  around.     Soon 
Argyll's  men  appeared  painfully  toiling  their  way  over  a 
bad  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  so  wearied,  and  in  such 
woeful  plight,  that,  by  the  admission  of  the  English 
general  himself,  an  attack  from  the  Highlanders  must 
have  entirely  destroyed  their  army.*     But  Mar,  though 
personally  brave,  was  destitute  of  military  conduct. 
He  allowed  the  enemy  to  defile  beneath  him,  where  they 
were  already  taking  measures  to  repel  an  attack;  and 
instead  of  directing  a  charge,  ordered  the  bagpipes  to 
play  a  retreat.     It  was  then  that  an  old   Highland 
officer,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  who  had  seen  Killiecrankie^ 
uttered  the  celebrated  exclamation, — "  Oh  for  anhourof  ^Mahon.!. 
Dundee r     Both  parties  retreated:  Argyll  slept  atBemek, 
Dumblane,  and  next  day  withdrew  to   Stirling;   andTtm 
Mar  wended  his  way  back  to  his  old  quarters  at  Perth.  ^ 

*  "  If  they  had  either  courage  or  conduct,  they  might  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed my  body  of  foot ;  but  it  pleased  Qod  to  the  contrary.** — WightmaiCt 
QfieUU  BupaUsky  Nov.  14,  1715.  ArgyU  himself,  hearing  it  said  the  victory 
was  not  complete,  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  song — 


'  If  it  wasna  weel  bobbii,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit. 
If  it  irasna  weel  bobbit,  we'U  bob  it  again." 


Mahok,  i.  261,  262. 
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CHAP.        It  is  with  an  insurrection  as  with  an  invading  armj : 
^'      a  drawn  battle  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat;   continued 
1715.     success  is  the  condition  of  existence.     Disaster,  long 
Arg^'is     continued,  and  in  the  end  overwhelming,  from  that  date 
S^efom-  assailed  the  Stuart  cause.     Several  of  the  clans  had 
cidog^    l>een  lukewarm  in  their  support,  and  openly  counselled 
submission  before  the  battle  began ;  others  dropped  off 
after  the  retreat  to  Perth.     Soon  the  insurgent  armj 
was  reduced  to  half  its  numbers;  and  Mar  himself, 
seeing  no  appearance  of  the  Chevalier,  and  hearing  of 
the  disaster  at  Preston,  privately  communicated  with 
Argyll  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  general  submission* 
Argyll  was  disposed  to  receive  it  favourably,  and  ap- 
plied to  Government  for  powers  to  that  effect;  but 
Ministers  had  other  views.     Having  crushed  the  insur- 
rection in  Lancashire,  and  averted  that  in  Devonshire, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  treat  for  a  capitulation  with 
that  in  Scotland,  but  resolved  to  push  their  advantages 
to  the  uttermost.     So  far,  therefore,  from  enlarging 
Argyll's  powers,  they  deprived  him  of  his  command, 
and,  by  Marlborough's  advice,  bestowed  it  on  General 
Cadogan.     It  does  not  appear  that  Argyll  had  been 
unfaithful  to  his  trust;  his  activity,  which  saved  Edin- 
burgh, his  gallantry,  which  stemmed  disaster  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  forbade  such  a  supposition.     But»  with  all  his 
valour  and  eloquence,  he  wanted  the  still  more  important 
requisite  of/lrmness  of  conduct.   His  political  vacillation 
necessarily  rendered  him  suspected  in  critical  times.^    He 
268270.     had  rendered  himself,  by  repeated  attacks,  personally 
492.         obnoxious  to  Marlborough;^  and  the  enmity  between 
them  had  grown  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  no  cordial  co- 

*  *'  It  18  impoeaible  to  have  a  lower  opioion  than  I  have  of  the  Ooke  of 
AigyU.**— Marlborough;  TnroAL,  yI  492. 
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operation  was  any  longer  to  be  hoped  for;  so  that  Cado-    chap. 
gan's  appointment  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  ^' 

Cadogan  brought  with  him  powerful  reinforcements;     i7i5. 
and  the  six  thousand  auxiliaries  stipulated  by  the  Bar-  Airivai  of 
rier  Treaty  had  landed  in  England  in  the  middle  of^h^^^ 
November,  and  were  already  in  full  march  for  Scotland,  hul^^ 
The  insurgents,  whose  numbers  were  daily  falling  off,  s^n^Jan. 
bad  decreased  in  a  still  more  rapid  proportion,  so  that  ^'  ^^^  * 
the  rebellion  was  now  virtually  extinguished.     It  was 
at  this  inauspicious  moment  that  the  Chevalier  at  length 
landed  at  Peterhead  on  December  22d,  attended  only 
by  six  persons,  one  of  whom  was  son  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick.     His  arrival  might  have  led  to  decisive 
success,  if  it  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period,  by 
stilling  the  discord  of  the  rival  chiefs;  but  his  coming 
at  this  gloomy  season  could  only  throw  a  parting  gleam 
over  a  falling  cause.    He  proceeded  southwards — ^passed 
incognito  through  Aberdeen — ^received  Mar  with  great 
distinction  at  the  manor  of  Fetteresso — and  made  a 
public  entry  into  Dundee  on  January  6th,  with  the 
Earl  of  Mar  riding  on  his  right  hand  and  the  Earl 
Mareschal  on  his  left,  and  followed  by  a  brilliant  train 
of  three  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback.    From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Scone — ^the  place  where  his  ancestors 
had  so  often  been  crowned — and  there  issued  several 
proclamations.     The  first  ordered  a  general  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  *^  miraculous  providence  "  shown  in  his  safe 
arrival;  the  second  gave  currency  to  all  foreign  coins; 
the  third  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament;  the 
fourth  ordered  his  coronation  at  Scone  on  23d  January;  Paom^iao. 
and  the  fifth  summoned  all  persons  from  sixteen  to  sixty  271.  m' 
to  join  his  standard.^ 

Immense  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  at  the  time  by 
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OHAP.    the  arrival  of  the  exiled  prince  in  the  land  of  his  fathers; 
^'      but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  hand  of  fate  was  upon  him, 
1715.     and  that  nothing  could  much  longer  arrest  its  resistless 
Pus^gen-  weight.     The  men  remaining  of  the  clans  were  so  much 
M?^    reduced  that  they  could  not  venture  on  the  customary 
foiuT^^n  spectacle  of  a  review;  and  the  Prince  was  so  disheart- 
hb  amTai.  ^^^  ^yj  their  scanty  numbers  that  he  could  not  conceal 
his  chagrin.     He  himself  had  none  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  uphold  a  falling  cause.     He  had  considerable 
abilities,  great  powers  of  language,  and  popular,  graceful 
manners  in  peace;  but  he  had  little  vigour  or  energy  in 
character,  and  none  of  the  habits  or  ideas  v^hich  win  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiery  in  war.     He  could  not  handle  a 
musket,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  broadsword  exercise. 
Despair  and   discouragement  followed  his  appearance 
amongst  them ;  and  so  hopeless  did  affairs  soon  become, 
that,  though  it  had  been  determined  to  fortify  and 
defend  Perth,  Mar  had  in  secret  resolved,  if  Cadogan 
advanced  against  him,  to  abandon  it  without  striking  a 
blow.     The  discouragement  was  increased  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  surprise  of  Inverness  by  Lord  Lovat,  who 
1  Berwick*8  ou  this  occasiou  acted  on  the  Hanoverian  side — a  disaa- 
257.  Ma-'  ter  which,  by  depriving  them  of  the  northern  capital  of 
278.'       '  the  Highlands,  appeared  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
insurgents  altogether  desperate.^ 

Meanwhile  Cadogan,  having  collected  an  overwhelm- 
Re-embark-  iug  forcc  at  Stirling,  commenced  his  march  to  the  north- 

ationof  the  j    •        t  •  i  <•  t    •  n 

Pretender,  Ward,  lu  the  midst  of  snow,  and  in  a  season  of  uncom- 

■ion of  the  mon  rigour.   Argyll  was  with  the  vanguard;  and  he  was 

tion.         so  discontented  by  the  intelligence  of  the  preparations 

for  the  abandonment  of  Perth,  which  were  received  as 

they  bivouacked  on  the  snow  amidst  the  smoking  ruins 

of  Auchterarder,  that  his  chagrin  was  visible  to  all  the 
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bystanders.^     When  the  order  to  retreat  towards  Aber-    chap. 


z. 


deen  was  first  issued^  the  indignation  among  the  High- 
landers at  retiring  before  their  enemies  was  so  yehement     ^7i& 
that  it  almost  amounted  to  open  mutiny.    ^^  What/'  said 
one  of  them,  "  did  you  call  us  to  arms  for  1     Was  it  to 
run  away  1     What  did  the  king  come  here  for  ?     Was 
it  to  see  his  people  butchered  by  the  hangman,  and  not 
strike  one  stroke  for  their  lives  1     Let  us  die  like  men, 
and  not  like  dogs !     We  must  take  the  person  of  our 
monarch  out  of  the  hands  of  his  present  timid  counsel- 
lors ;  and  then,  if  he  is  willing  to  die  like  a  prince,  he 
will  find  that  there  are  ten  thousand  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land who  are  not  afraid  to  die  with  him !  '^     But  though 
these  heroic  sentiments  did  honour  to  the  brare  men 
who  uttered  them,  and  showed  what  means  had  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  they 
could  not  supply  the  present  deficiencies.     The  army 
was  without  either  fuel  or  provisions ;  ammunition  was 
becoming  scanty ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  both 
in  numbers,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  was  overwhelming. 
A  retreat  was  therefore  agreed  to  on  the  29th,  and 
promulgated  on  the  30th.     In  sullen  despair  the  High- 
landers obeyed  the  dreaded  summons — but  such  was 
their  indignation  that  most  of  the  clans  separated  on 
the  road;  and  when  thej  reached  Aberdeenshire,  all 
appearance  of  an  army  was  at  an  end.     The  Pretender 

*  **  The  Duke  of  Argyll  grows  so  intolerably  uneasy  that  it  is  almost 
unpoasible  to  live  with  him  any  longer.  He  is  enraged  at  the  success  of  this 
expedition,  though  he  and  his  creatures  attribute  to  themselves  the  honour 
of  it  When  I  brought  him  the  news  of  the  rebels  being  run  from  Perth  he 
seemed  thunderstruck,  and  was  so  viribly  concerned  with  it  that  eyen  the 
foreign  officere  in  the  room  took  notice  of  it.  Since  the  rebels  quitted  Perth, 
he  has  sent  for  five  hundred  of  his  Ai^gyll  men.  Not  one  of  them  appeared 
when  the  rebels  were  in  Perth,  when  they  might  have  been  of  some  use."— 
Cadogem  to  MaHboraugh,  Feb.  4, 1716 ;  Coxi,  yi.  885. 
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oHAP.    himself  gaye  the  slip  to  his  attendants^  and  embarked  at 
^'      Montrose,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  February,  with 
i7i5.     Lord  Mar,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Gravelines.     His 
last  act  was  to  send  a  sum  of  money,  the  remains  of  his 
slender  resources,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  be  applied 
in  indemnifying  the  cottagers  in  Auchterarder,  whose 
houses  had  been  burned  by  his  orders,  '^  So  that  I  may 
at  least  hare  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  none,  when  I  came  to  free  all/'     Marlborough 
forbade  all  pursuit  of  the  Highlanders  into  their  hills, 
well  knowing  that  no  army  could  maintain  itself  there, 
and  putting  in  practice  an  opinion  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed years  before  in  Flanders,  "  That  if  he  ever  com- 
manded against  the  Highlanders,  he  would  never  be  at 
1  sineiMr*B  the  troublc  of  following  them  into  their  hills,  to  run  the 
343.  Ma.'  risk  of  mining  an  army  by  fatigue  and  want,  but  would 
285.'  Ber-    post  himsclf  SO  as  to  starve  them  if  they  kept  together, 
259.'        or  till,  by  their  natural  inconstancy,  they  separated,  after 
which  every  one  would  do  his  best  to  get  terms."  ^ 
Thauks  to  the  foresight  and  arrangements  of  Marl- 
Convic'tion  borough,  aud  the  vigour  of  the  Government*  the  insur- 
tonoe  of     rection  was  now  suppressed,  and  the  Hanoverian  family 
water,  &e.  firmly  seatcd  on  the  throne.     But  the  disaster  did  not 
stop  here ;  the  days  of  real  mourning  were  to  begin. 

''  Ah,  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 
The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  harnessed  the  bier.'* 

In  Scotland,  few  prisoners  of  note  were  taken,  and  the 
annals  of  its  courts  are  not  stained  by  unnecessary  or 
lamentable  severity.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  England  ; 
and  Walpole,  who  was  prime-minister,  though  by  no 
means,  as  his  subsequent  long  career  proved,  inclined  to 
severity,  deemed  the  risk  run  too  great,  the  escape  made 
too  narrow,  to  permit  lenity  to  be  generally  extended  to 
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the  prisoners.   Two  noblemen  and  twenty-six  commoners    chap. 


z. 


died  on  the  scaffold  for  fidelity  to  their  sovereign  in  mis- 
fortune.    Six  peers  were  indicted ;  and  as  their  acces-     i7i6. 
Bion  to  the  rebellion  was  self-evident^  they  all  pleaded 
guilty  except  Lord  Wintoun,  who  was   convicted  on 
trial,  bat  afterwards  escaped.     Great  iikerest  was  made 
bj  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate noblemen  who  had  been  convicted ;  many  of  the 
leading  Whigs  openly  declared  on  the  side  of  mercy ; 
and  so  strongly  was  the  public  mind  mpved  that  petitions 
for  their  reprieve  were  thrown  out  only  by  a  majority  of 
seven  in  the  Commons,  and  actually  carried  by  one  of  five 
in  the  Lords.   Alarmed  with  this  unexpected  opposition, 
the  cabinet  respited  three  of  the  noblemen — Lord  Nairn,  ^  suta 
the  Earl  of  Camwath,  and  Lord  Widdrington — but  747-801. ' 
ordered  the  execution  of  Derwentwater,  Eenmure,  and  waipoie,  n 
Nithsdale,  the  following  morning.      Nithsdale  escaped  la^'B  <^n. 
from  the  Tower  in  woman's  dress  the  night  before  theiiK562.  | 
execution ;   but  the  two  former  were  destined  to  seal  286-291.'* 
their  faith  with  their  blood.  ^ 

They  did  so,  and  did  it  nobly.     The  scaffold,  covered 
with  black,  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  already  stained  Nobie death 
by  the  blood  of  the  first  and  the  noblest  in  English  w»ter1^d 
story.     Derwentwater  was  the  first  to  suffer :  he  turned  Peb^aS^* 
pale  as  he  ascended  the  fatal  steps,  but  his  voice  was 
firm,  and  his  demeanour  steady  and  composed.      He 
passed  some  time  in  prayer;  and  then  rising  up,  declared 
that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic;  that  he  deeply  repented 
his  plea  of ''  guilty,''  and  expressions  of  contrition  at  his 
trial ;  and  that  he  acknowledged  James  III.,  and  him 
alone,  as  his  rightful  sovereign.    *^  I  intended,"  he  added, 
"  to  wrong  no  one,  but  to  serve  my  king  and  country, 
hoping,  by  the  example  I  gave,  to  have  induced  others 
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CHAP,  to  do  their  daty  ;  and  God,  who  sees  the  secrets  of  my 
^*  heart,  knows  I  speak  the  truth.  I  am  in  perfect  charity 
1716.  vith  all  the  world:  I  thank  God  for  it;  even  with  those 
of  the  present  Government  who  have  been  the  most 
instrumental  in  my  death/'  He  then  took  off  his  coat, 
and  told  the  ei^cutioner  he  should  strike  when  he  re- 
peated for  the  third  time  the  words,  "Lord  Jesus,  receire 
my  soul !''  He  then  laid  down  his  head,  gave  the  sign, 
and  the  executioner  severed  it  at  one  blow.  Lord  Ken* 
mure  evinced  equal  firmness  in  the  last  hour.  He  was 
attended  to  the  scaffold  by  his  son  and  two  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  also  expressed  regret  at 
having  pleaded  guilty  at  the  trial ;  offered  up  a  prayer 
for  James  III.,  whom  he  declared  he  owned  as  his  law- 
ful sovereign  ;  calmly  knelt  down  at  the  block,  and  hia 
head  was  severed  from  his  body  at  two  blows.  The 
294-297.'  subordinate  offenders,  in  number  twenty-four,  died  witli 
equal  dignity  and  resolution.^ 

These  melancholy  and  yet  heart-stirring  details  sng- 
Reflections  gest  onc  cousidcration  of  general  and  lasting  importance 
jeet,  uid  to  mankind ;  this  is  the  expedience  and  justice  of  all 
d^'^r^  civilised  nations  revising  their  civil  code,  and  abolishing 
^'^  entirely  the  punishment  of  death  in   purely  political 

offences.  Crime  alone  is  the  fit  object  of  punishment ; 
and  the  essence  of  crime  consists  in  a  wicked  or  felonious 
intent.  Political  acts,  however  hostile  to  the  ruling 
power,  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  such  intent ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  often  produced  by  the  noblest 
feelings  which  can  fiU  the  breast,  and,  when  successful 
in  the  end,  command  the  eternal  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind.  Witness  the  frequent  allusion,  in  after 
times,  to  the  cause  for  which  Hampden  bled  in  the  field, 
and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold ;  the  undying  admiration  for 
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the  heroism  of  Wallace,  the  achieTements  of  TelL  In  chap. 
vain  does  the  historian*  say,  with  emphatic  breyity,  that  ^ 
in  rebellion  "  he  who  has  bravely  ventured,  has  justly  ^^le. 
forfeited  his  life ;''  in  vain  does  the  lawyer  repeat,  that 
''  treason  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  because  it  leads  to 
the  commission  of  all  the  others/'  The  sense  of  justice 
in  the  human  breast  has  long  since  rejected  such  doctrines 
— common  sense  detected  their  fallacy.  If  they  were 
well  founded,  quarter  should  never  be  given  in  war,  but 
prisoners  all  be  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  for  every  one 
in  battle  ventures  his  life ;  and  no  one  need  be  told  that 
murder,  robbery,  and  conflagration,  follow  in  the^  foot- 
steps of  hostile  armies.  All  parties,  in  the  future  ages 
of  the  world,  will  probably  have  an  equal  interest  in 
introducing  such  a  mitigated  code  of  civil  hostility,  for 
none  can  foresee  how  soon  they  may  themselves  be  con- 
strained to  invoke  its  protection  :  the  ruthless  code  has 
so  long  been  in  force  only  because  security  has  steeled 
the  heart  to  pity,  or  experienced  wrongs  upraised  the 
arm  for  vengeance. 

The  true  way  of  dealing  with  such  offences  is  to  take 
vigorous  measures,  more  so  than  are  now  generally  Tme  i^y 

,  ,  of  dealing 

adopted,  against  the  commencement  of  insurrections,  or  with  rach 
the  propagation  of  the  incitements  which  lead  to  them ; 
but  when  the  conflict  once  begins,  to  treat  the  captives 
as  prisoners  of  war,  or  at  most  pronounce  sentence  of 
banishment  or  transportation  upon  them.  Death  or 
confiscation  of  property  seems  altogether  unsuitable  for 
a  civil  struggle  for  power,  as  much  as  it  is  for  a  national 
contest  for  territory.  He  who  strives  to  displace  the 
government  cannot  complain  if  he  is  displaced  himself; 
and,  therefore,  banishment  from  the  country  whose  peace 

«  Gibbon. 
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oHAP.    has  been  distarbed  is  the  natural  and  just  retribution  for 


z. 


unsuccessful  rebellion.  But  he  has  great  reason  to  com- 
1716.  plain  if,  because  he  aimed  at  displacing  the  government^ 
he  is  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  children  reduced  to 
beggary.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ezcessire 
severity  stifles  rebellion;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  in- 
duces it.  The  reaction  against  cruelty  produces  freak 
outbreaks.  Henry  VIII.  put  seventy-two  thousand  per- 
sons to  death  on  the  scaffold  in  his  single  reign ;  and 
Elizabeth  had  a  grim  array  of  three  hundred  heads, 
many  of  them  of  her  relatives  and  former  frienda,  on 
London  Bridge ;  but  the  frightful  array  did  not  prevent 
high  treason  being  more  frequent  in  those  reigns  than  in 
any  other  period  of  English  history.  The  noble  blood 
shed,  the  moving  constancy  displayed  in  1715,  produced 
the  Rebellion  of  1745.  In  nothing  is  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  civilisation  more  shown  than  in  the  mitigation  so 
generally  introduced,  in  the  nations  which  are  its  leaders, 
of  the  terrible  penalties  of  high  treason.  Time  will  show 
whether  it  is  not  also  the  most  expedient ;  whether  the 
bloodless  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  1848, 
was  not  more  effectual  in  stilling  discord  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  than  the  ruthless  severity  of  Austrian  vengeance  in 
extinguishing  that  in  Hungary  in  the  next  year.  If  an 
insurrection  commences  with  murder,  pillage,  and  confla- 
gration, its  authors  should  be  dealt  with,  not  as  rebek^ 
but  s^pircUes — the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  But  if 
it  is  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare, 
its  leaders  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  code.  This 
lenity  of  the  victors  is  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  in 
fact  part  of  the  same  system  as,  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
ventive measure  against  so  great  an  evil  as  civil  war,  and 
the  utmost  energy  in  combating  it  the  instant  it  breaks 
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out«      In  fact,  thej  are  parts  of  the  same  disposition,    ohap. 
Terror  in  presence  of  danger,  and  cruelty  after  it,  are  as      ^' 
much  the  mark  of  a  cowardly,  as  coarage,  in  the  first     *7u. 
situation,  and  humanity  in  the  last,  are  of  a  heroic 
mind. 

Fidelity  in  misfortune  was  not  evinced  alone  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Scotland  in  the  termination  of  thisTnacbery 
terrible  conflict.      Spain   also   exhibited  a  memorable  luh  go.°^' 
example  of  heroism  in  circumstances  where  the  greatest  thT^te- 

II  ^71  9 

courage  might  have  quailed  ;  and  the  English  historian  1714. 
has  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  recounting  it,  as  the  only 
compensation  he  can  tender  for  the  treachery  of  his 
GoYemment  to  their  gallant  allies.     When  Queen  Anne 
encouraged  the   inhabitants  of  Catalonia  to  take  up 
arms,  she   pledged  herself  to  maintain   their  ancient 
priyileges ;  and  this  promise  was  renewed  when  Charles 
VI.,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  a  separate 
treaty  of  evacuation.    But  the  British  cabinet,  under  the 
direction  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  entirely  forgot  the 
national  faith  thus  doubly  pledged  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  last  of  which  pledges  they  themselves  had 
been  parties.    In  the  articles  of  pacification,  accordingly, 
submitted  by  Lord  Lexington,  the  English  minister  to 
the  Spanish  court  in  1713,  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  the  Catalan  constitution,  but  merely  of  an  armistice 
in  that  province ;  and  in  the  correspondence  of  Boling- 
broke with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Utrecht,  their  privi- 
leges are  described  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  so  expedient  as  those  of  Castile.     But  the » coxe's 
Catalans  thought  otherwise ;  and,  though  deserted  by  Bourbon, 
all  the  world,  and  even  by  the  great  maritime  power  B«n»ick'a 
which  had  first  incited  them  to  take  up  arms,  they  pre-  201.  * 
pared  singly  to  maintain  the  conflict.^     From  the  days 

VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP,    of  Numantia  and  Astapa  to  those  of  Saragossa  and 

^      Gerona,  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  been 

1714.     the  same ;  and  the  siege  of  Barcelona  may  be  added 

to  the  many  others  which  have  rendered  their  name 

immortal. 

As  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the   Catalans,  and   their 
Resolution  rcsolution  to  maintain  their  privileges,  were  well  known, 
efforts  of     Philip  no  sooner  heard  that  they  were  determined,  at 
171O14.  all  hazards,  to  resist,  unless  their  ancient  constitution  was 
conceded  to  them,  than  he  made  applications  both  to  the 
French  and  English  governments  for  aid  to  enable  him 
to  force  them  into  submission.     Louis  immediately  sent 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  to 
join  the  Spanish  forces  in  conducting  the  siege  of  Bar- 
celona ;  and  Oxford,  to  his  shame  be  it  said,  permitted 
a  British  fleet  to  co-operate  indirectly  in  the  blockade. 
Meanwhile  the   Catalans,  then  reduced  to  their  own 
resources,  made  the  most  heroic  efibrts  to  maintain  their 
independence.    Their  regular  force  in  the  city  amounted 
only  to  sixteen  thousand  men ;  but  the  armed  citizens 
amounted  to  as  many  more,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  animated  rendered  them  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents in  defending  ramparts.     Every  eflbrt  was  made  to 
rouse  and  animate  them.     A  tribunal,  armed  with  the 
powers  of  life  and  death,  was  erected ;  a  regular  war  by 
sea  and  land  was  declared  against  France  and  Spain  ;  a 
fleet  of  fourteen  light  ships  fitted  out;  fresh  fortifications 
J  Case  of    erected;  barricades  thrown  up  across  the  streets:  the 

theCata-  . 

ia]i>,37.  walls  of  the  houses  pierced  for  loop-holes;  the  aged  and 
House  of  children  sent  to  Minorca,  and  the  women  divided  into 
ii.  64-66.'    bands  to  succour  the  wounded.^     The  bishop  solemnlv 

•pin  J_l  *  J 

xviii.  301.   blessed  their  cause,  amidst  the  mingled  tears  and  cheers 
of  the  people  ;  the  inferior  clergy  followed  the  example; 
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while,  to  keep  np  their  hope  of  foreign  succour,  the    chap. 
solemn  promise  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  support      ^' 
their  privileges  was  deposited,  with  great  solemnity,  on     ^^u. 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 

The   Catalans   had  need  of  all  their  courage  and 

45 

resources,  for  the  preparations  of  France  and  Spain  for  Arrival  of 
their  reduction  were  most  formidable.  The  blockade  of  BeTO*ck, 
began  in  November  1713  ;  but  the  want  of  heavy  artil-"theu? 
lery,  or  any  force  adequate  to  the  siege  of  so  strong  ajii^euu. 
fortress  so  defended,  prevented  the  commencement  of 
regular  approaches  till  the  end  of  June  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  arrival  of  the  twenty  thousand  French 
auxiliaries  raised  the  besieging  force  around  its  walls  to 
thirty -five  thousand  men,  besides  eight  thousand  stationed 
at  Gerona  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  France, 
and  eight  thousand  scattered  through  Catalonia  to  over- 
awe its  warlike  inhabitants.  In  the  end  of  June, 
Berwick  arrived  with  the  patent  of  generalissimo  to  take 
the  command ;  and  that  brave  and  humane  prince  had 
no  sooner  done  so  than  he  was  horrified  at  discovering 
the  savage  intentions  of  the  government,  and  of  what 
crnelties  he  was  intended  to  be  the  unwilling  instrument. 
The  orders  to  him  were  peremptory,  if  the  besieged 
allowed  the  trenches  to  be  commenced,  to  admit  of  no 
surrender  but  at  discretion.  Berwick  was  so  shocked  at 
this  severity  that  he  wrote  both  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
court  of  Madrid  for  fresh  and  more  lenient  instructions. 
He  could  obtain,  however,  no  material  modification. 
"  The  ministers,^'  says  he,  "  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
grandeur  of  their  monarch,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  despicable  character  of  those  who  should  venture  to 
attack  us.  All  the  insurgents  were  to  he  put  to  the 
sword;  all  those  who  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in 
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oHAP.    Philip's  favour  during  the  civil  war  were  to  be  treated 
^'       as  enemies,  while  those  who  had  aided  him  were  to  be 
1714.     regarded  only  as  having  done  their  duty,  without  receiv- 
ing any  recompense.     Had  the  ministers  and  generals  of 
Spain  held  a  more  moderate  language,  Barcelona  would 
have  capitulated  as  soon  as  the  Austrians  withdrew  ;  but 
as  the  cabinet  and  the  Duke  de  Popoli,  who  had  the 
command,  spoke  only  of  the  sack  and  the  cord,  the 
Mam.  203,  peoplo  bccamc  furious  and  desperate.     Popoli  bad  a 

206.  Core's  ^      ^        .  ^  .  1       .    1     1  . 

HouBe  of    personal  cause  of  enmity  to  the  mhabitants,  on  account 
ii. 6567.'    of  somo  iusults  offered  to  his  wife  when  the  Archduke 
took  the  town  in  1705."^ 

The  death  of  Anne,  and  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 

46. 

Prepaiir     family  to  the  throne  of  England,  produced  only  a  fruit- 
both  Bides    less  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  Spanish  government 
siege,  and    in  bchalf  of  the  Catalans,  and  an  order  for  the  British 
oFthe        fleet  to  withdraw  from  the  blockade.     George  I.  was 
Joiy  12.'     too  much  occupied  with  the  dangers  of  Jacobite  insur- 
rection at  home,  and  had  too  small  an  armed  force  at 
his  disposal,  to  be  able  to  think  of  foreign  hostilities. 
Thus  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  the  Catalans 
with  mournful   resolution   continued  their  resistance ; 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  had  left 
them   no   alternative   but  victory  or   death.     Berwick 
found  in  the   camp  eighty -seven   heavy  cannon  and 
thirty-three  mortars,  with  1,500,000  pounds  of  powder, 
and  every  supply  requisite  for  the  longest  siege  ;  it  was 
only  a  question,  therefore,  to  which  quarter  his  attacks 
should  be  directed.     He  determined  to  commence  the 
attack  on  the  side  next  the  sea.     On  the  12th  July, 
trenches  were  opened   by  ten  battalions  of  foot  and 
as  many  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  next  day  two 
considerable  sallies,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  six 
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thousand  men,  were  repolsed  after  a  riolent  struggle,     chap. 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  besieged.     At  the  same      ^' 
time  twenty  vessels  and  a  frigate  steering  for  the  port     i7i4. 
were   captured   by   the   blockading    squadron    coming 
from  Majorca  ;  but  thirty  others,  with  three  transports,  207,  m ' 
reached   the  harbour  in  safety,  and  brought  supplies  House  of 

1.1  ,       ;;  .    ,  .  ,       Bonrbon, 

of  provisions,  which  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  a.  67, 68. 
besieged.^ 

The  breaching  batteries  opened  their  fire  on  the  25th 
July  from  eighty  heavy  cannon  ;  and  such  was  the  PiogT«^  of 
execution  done,  that,  by  the  12th  August,  three  breaches  *"*^' 
were  made  on  the  outworks  of  three  bastions,  which  were 
stormed  on  that  day  ;  but  on  the  next  the  besieged  drove 
them  out  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  At  the 
same  time  a  Miquelet  chief,  Del  Poul,  descended  from 
the  mountains  with  twelve  thousand  mountaineers,  and 
came  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  French  camp ;  but 
Berwick  attacked  and  defeated  him  with  very  severe 
loss.  Having  thus  secured  his  rear,  he  resumed  the 
siege  with  fresh  vigour ;  and  so  efiective  was  the  fire, 
that  by  the  10th  September  seven  huge  breaches  yawned 
in  different  parts  of  the  rampart,  at  the  foot  of  all  which 
the  ditch  was  filled  up  and  the  outworks  carried.  In 
these  circumstances  farther  resistance  was  hopeless,  and 
Berwick,  moved  by  humanity,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  211,212. ' 
propose  a  capitulation.  But  the  summons  was  sternly  ii.  296- 
rejected,  and  the  besieged,  headed  by  their  leaders,  hoi:!U  of 
repaired  with  desperate  resolution  to  the  breaches  toii.^'es. 
resist  the  assault.^ 

The  storm  took  place  on  the  11th  September,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  dreadful  recorded  in  Dreadfoi 
history.     At  the  signal  of  ten  guns  and  twenty  mortars^  the  town. 
which  were  discharged  at  daybreak,  the  whole  besieging 
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onAP.  force  moved  forward  to  the  assault :  fifty  battalions  led 
^'  the  attack,  while  forty  more  were  in  reserve  ready  to 
1714.  support  them.  The  attack  was  directed  against  the  three 
bastions  which  had  been  breached,  and,  the  garrison  not 
expecting  an  assault  so  eai*ly,  the  besiegers  entered  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  got  into  the  streets  of  the  town. 
But  it  was  there,  as  in  after  times  at  Saragossa,  that  the 
conflict  really  began.  A  terrible  fire  was  opened  on  the 
assailants  from  the  barricades  and  loopholed  houses ; 
and  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  defence  that  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  the  bastion  of  St  Peter,  and,  after 
being  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  it  finally  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  Berwick,  alarmed 
by  the  dreadful  carnage  at  that  spot,  hastened  in  person 
and  drew  ofi^  his  men,  after  above  two  thousand  had 
fallen  in  the  murderous  conflict.  But  in  other  quarters 
the  assailants  were  more  successful ;  and  Yillaroit,  the 
governor  of  the  town,  was  wounded.  At  length,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  after  a  dreadful  conflict  of  ten  hoars' 
duration,  in  which  nearly  every  male  inhabitant  within 
the  place  had  borne  a  part,  the  besieged  beat  a  parley, 
and  demanded  to  capitulate.  Berwick  promised  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  the  besieged  were  leffc 
for  the  night  in  possession  of  their  barricades.  Next 
day  the  victors  made  their  entry  into  the  town  on  all 
sides,  with  such  order  that  not  a  soldier  quitted  the 
ranks ;  and  after  one  of  the  most  desperate  assaults  re- 
corded  in  history,  the  prodigy  was  exhibited  of  discipline 
|g^2i5.  '  being  entirely  preserved,  and  not  a  shop  pillaged  or  a 
HouM of     woman   violated  —  "a    circumstance,"   says    Berwick, 

Bourbon,  ,  •' 

u.  68, 69.    «  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  God,  for  all  the  power 
of  man  could  not  have  restrained  the  soldiers."  * 

This  memorable  siege  cost  the  besiegers,  by  Berwick's 
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admission,  ten  thousand  men  :  the  loss  of  the  besieged    ohap. 
did  not  exceed  six  thousand.     Berwick  enhanced  the      ^' 
glory  of  his  conquest  by  the  clemency  which  he  showed     i7i4. 
to  the  vanquished.     Twenty  of  the  leaders  were  sent  to  Hm^wity 
the  castle  of  Alicante,  where  they  were  imprisoned,  andto^Jbi!^ 
two  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  banished  to  Italy.     But  SrafnalTot 
no  blood  was  shed  on  the  scaflfbld — a  circumstance  sOofSes^" 
much  at  variance  with  the  usual  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  ^^***°' 
character,  and  the  declared  intentions  of  the  government, 
that  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  humane  interposition 
of  Berwick.     A  few  days  after,  he  granted  a  favourable 
capitulation  to  the  Count  of  Montemard  in  Caulona, 
which  had  the  effect  of  entirely  terminating  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula.     Majorca  alone  still  held  out  for  Charles ; 
but  the  fame  of  Berwick's  clemency,  and  the  arrival  of 
ten   thousand  French   troops,  induced  its  inhabitants,  Hou^of 
after  every  preparation  for  resistance  had  been  made,  to  li.  70.73.' 
accept  the  very  favourable  terms  which  were  offered  to  li.  304-l£^' 
them ;  and  with  their  submission  to  Philip  terminated  21^217* 
THE  Wab  op  the  Succession.^ 

James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  the 
glory  of  bringing  this  bloody  and  long-continued  war  to  BioicTaphy 
a  conclusion,  was  bom  in  London  on  21st  August  1670  Lnridc. 
— the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II«,  and  of  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  So  decided  was  his  turn  for  a  military 
life,  that,  when  only  fifteen,  he  left  the  pleasures  and 
seductions  of  the  court  of  London  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
under  one  of  its  masters,  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
then  general  of  the  Imperial  armies  in  Hungary ;  and 
he  made  his  first  campaigns  against  the  Turks.  He 
was  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  and  shared  in  the 
glorious  victory  of  Mohatz.     When  his  father,  James, 
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oHAP.  was  driTen  from  the  throne,  he  joined  him,  and  was  with 
^'  him  in  his  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  at  the  battle  of 
1714.  the  Boyne,  where  he  received  the  only  wound  he  met 
with  in  his  long  career.  In  1692  he  beheld  from  the 
coast  of  Normandy  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  of  his 
house  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  senred  under  Lux- 
embourg in  Flanders  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  In  1704  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain  :  ''  All  parties^" 
says  Montesquieu,  ^^  were  anxious  to  gain  him :  he 
thought  only  of  the  monarchy,  saved  Spain,  and  was 
recalled/^  Affairs  having  again  become  desperate  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  was  sent  out  a  second  time  as  marshal  and 
commander-in-chief:  he  gained  the  battle  of  Almanza 
in  1 706,  and  again  saved  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
univf  iv.    His  skilful  defence  of  Languedoc  in  the  subsequent  years 

884  ^Ber-  tl  ^ 

vick!)  has  always  been  regarded  by  military  men  as  a  model  of 
defensive  warfare."  ^ 

Berwick  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  noblest 

HiicbkrM-  characters  of  that  age  of  glory.  Lord  Bolingbroke  said, 
'^  he  was  the  best  great  man  that  ever  existed/'  His 
character,  both  as  a  general  and  in  private,  was  irre* 
proachable.  He  had  not  the  daring  in  counsel  of  Marl- 
borough or  Eugene,  but  he  equalled  either  of  these  com- 
manders in  methodical  warfare  ;  and  when  the  moment 
of  action  arrived,  none  exposed  their  life  with  more  intre- 
pidity. But  he  preferred  combination  to  hazard,  and 
never  committed  to  chance  what  he  could  gain  by  perse- 
verance. He  was  the  perfection  of  the  Turenne  school 
of  warfare.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  while 
Marlborough  all  but  overturned  the  monarchy  of  France 
by  his  victories  in  Flanders,  and  unquestionably  would 
have  done  so  but  for  faction  at  home,  his  nephew,  Ber- 
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wick,  by  his  single  arm,  preserved  that  of  Spain  for  the    ohap. 
house  of  Bourbon.     His  private  character  was  unblem-      ^ 
ished  :  bred  up  in  a  licentious  court,  himself  the  fruit  of     17U. . 
irregular  amours,  he  avoided  all  its   seductions,   and 
"  shunned,^'  in   Montesquieu's   words,   "  the  snares  of 
virtue  itself/'     His  humanity  after  victory  was  as  admir- 
able as  his  arrangements  before,  which  secured  it.     Eng- 
land has  equal  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  victories  and  her 
defeats  in  that  warfare,  for  they  both  were  owing  to  the 
military  genius  of  the  same  family — and  that  one  of  her 
own.     She  may  well  claim  Berwick  among  her  great 
men  ;  for  not  only  was  he  born  in  England,  but  he  was 
descended,  by  the  father's  side,  from  the  mingled  line  of 
the  Plantagenets  and  the  Stuarts,  and  by  the  mother's 
from  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  and  he  bore  in 
his  veins  the  same  blood  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  unirfir. 
There  are  few  men  who  can  boast  a  more  illustrious  te«{uieu— 
ancestry  and  connection,  and  still  fewer  who  have  done  Ber^ck. 
so  much  to  ennoble  it.^ 

It  was  just  permitted  to  the  monarch  whose  guilty 
ambition  had  lighted  this  terrible  conflagration  to  wit-  Last  jm 
ness  its  extinction.  Louis  XIV.  expired  on  the  Istxiv.'*" 
September  1715,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Jacobite 
insurrection  in  Scotland  was  apparently  opening  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  whom  he  had  so  nobly 
sheltered  in  their  misfortune,  to  the  throne.  His  advanced 
age — for  he  was  seventy-seven — rendered  a  prolonged 
life  neither  probable  nor  desirable ;  but  his  latter  years 
had  been  clouded  by  misfortunes,  both  national  and  do- 
mestic, which  formed  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  brilliancy 
of  his  earlier  career.  Independent  of  the  public  calami- 
ties which  had  signalised  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  he 
had  been  severely  stricken  by  misfortune  in  private  life. 
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CHAP.    In  1711,  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  daughter- 

^ in-law,  the  Duchess,  and  their  son,  the  heir  of  the  mon- 

^7U.  archj,  were  carried  off  by  the  small-pox  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  A  single  funeral  service,  at  which 
the  aged  monarch  assisted,  was  performed  for  the  father, 
mother,  and  son.  Though  Louis  bore  this  grievous  cala- 
mity with  his  wonted  firmness,  the  bereavement  sunk 
deep  into  his  heart,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  courtiers 
were  unable  to  divert  his  settled  melancholy.  In  vain 
the  splendid  halls  of  Versailles  were  arrayed,  after  the 
peace,  with  more  than  their  wonted  splendour ;  in  vain 
forty  of  the  most  charming  women  in  France,  elegantly 
dressed,  every  day  adorned  his  repasts ;  in  vain  magni- 
ficent balls  assembled  every  week  all  the  nobility  and 
beauty  of  the  metropolis  in  his  saloons :  nothing  could 
distract  his  gloom,  nothing  restore  the  joyousness  of 
1  capeBgue,  his  youth.  His  strength  was  daily  and  visibly  declin- 
LouiB  XIV.  ing ;  his  limbs  were  swollen,  his  visage  haggard,  and, 
Bioj;raphie'  instead  of  dancing  with  the  youngest  and  fairest  at  his 

Univ.  xxy,  if  cf 

197, 198.    court,  he  was  drawn  painfully  in  a  little  carriage  through 
the  splendid  halls  and  marbled  parterres  of  Versailles/ 
At  length  the  closing  hour  arrived ;  and  the  monarch 
Hisdekth,  whose  insatiable  ambition  had  sent  so  many  innocent 
»'•      «.uls  preo-ture:,  out  of  the  «rid  w«  hiajf  cdW  .. 
his  dread  account.     He  met  the  approach  of  death  with 
calmness  and  equanimity ;  but  he  was  much  disquieted 
by  remorse  of  conscience,  particularly  for  the  share  he 
had  had  in  the  most  flagrant  iniquity  of  his  reign — the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Apprehensive  of  the' 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  by  an 
edict  of  15th  May  1715,  called  his  natural  sons,  now  legi- 
timised, the  Duke  of  Maine  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
to  the  throne,  failing  his  grandson  Louis  XV.     When 
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death  was  visibly  approaching,  the  aged  moDarch  ordered    chap. 
his  infant  heir,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  to  be  brought  to      ^' 
his  bedside,  and,  placing  his  lean  and  withered  hands  on     i7i4. 
his  head,  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  My  child,  you  are 
about  to  become  a  great  king;  but  your  happiness  will 
depend  on  your  submission  to  God,  and  on  the  care 
which  you  take  of  your  subjects.     To  attain  that,  you 
must  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  engaging  in  wars,  which 
are  the  ruin  of  the  people;  do  not  follow,  in  that  respect, 
the  bad  example  which  I  have  given  you.     I  have  often 
engaged  in  wars  from  levity,  and  continued  in  them  from 
vanity ;  do  not  imitate  me,  but  become  a  pacific  prince ; 
profit  by  the  good  education  which  Madame  de  Venta- 
dour  is  giving  you,  and  obey  and  follow  the  good  senti- 
ments which  she  inspires."     He  then  tenderly  thanked 
that  accomplished  lady  for  her  kindness  to  her  youthful 
charge,  and  prepared  himself  for  death.     Madame  de 
Maintenon^was  indefatigable,  night  and  day,  at  his  bed- 
side.    "What  consoles  me,"  said  the  dying  monarch, 
**  is,  that  we  shall  soon  be  reunited.'^     He  breathed  his 
last  at  five  in  the  morning,  on  the  1st  September.   "  The 
king  is  dead,  gentlemen  I  "  cried  the  chamberlain,  when 
the  feather  no  longer  moved  before  his  lips  ;  the  sump-  Ti.Jle-So/ 
tuous  doors  of  the  apartment  were  thrown  open,  and  xivfi98!''' 
an  infant  of  five  years  old,  adorned  by  the  cordon  bkUy  mondi,"' 
thrown  over  a  violet  velvet  dress,  advanced  into  theFnnfa?, 
chamber  of  death,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  Louis  2^7"* 
XV.,  notre  seigneur  et  maitre ! "  ^ 

Bolingbroke  did  not  long  profit  by  his  double  treachery 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country;  he  soon  found  that.  Fail  of  bo- 
though  kings  sometimes  approve  of  treason,  they  seldom  uTe^cJurtVf 
like  the  traitor.     He  had  been  made  Secretary  of  State  kr.  "**''** 
for  Foreign  AflFairs  to  the  exiled  monarch,  immediately 
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CHAP,  after  he  fled  from  England,  in  1714  ;  but  he  only  held 
^'  the  ofiice  for  one  year,  being  suddenly  dismissed  in 
^714.  November  1715.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  intrigues 
and  jealousy  by  which  he  himself  had  effected  the  down- 
fall of  Marlborough  at  the  court  of  London.  He  imme- 
diately renounced  all  connection  with  the  Jacobite  party, 
and  made  overtures  to  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  which  led  to  his  ultimate  restoration  to  the 
country  which  his  genius  had  illustrated  and  his  ambi- 
tion endangered.  Of  the  infatuation  which  led  the 
Stuart  family  thus  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  counseb 
of  the  only  man  who  was  capable  of  directing  them,  at 
the  most  momentous  crisis  of  their  affairs,  there  cannot 
be  better  proof  imagined  than  is  furnished  by  the  impar- 
tial testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  only  man  of 
capacity  in  the  family.  ''  One  must  have  lost  his  rea- 
son,'^ says  he,  '^not  to  see  the  enormous  mistake  com- 
mitted by  King  James  in  dismissing  the  only  English- 
man he  had  capable  of  managing  his  affairs  ;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  said  by  some  persons  of  more  passion  than 
judgment,  it  is  admitted  by  all  England  that  there  have 
been  few  greater  ministers  than  Bolingbroke.  He  was 
born  with  splendid  talents,  which  had  raised  him,  at  an 
early  age,  to  the  very  highest  employments ;  he  exerted 
great  influence  over  the  Tory  party,  and  was,  in  fact,  its 
soul.  Could  there,  then,  be  a  more  lamentable  weakness 
than  to  dismiss  such  a  man,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  most  wanted,  and  when  it  was  most  essential  not 
,  ^    . ,     to  make  new  enemies  ?     I  was  in  part  a  witness  how 

1  B6rWICK*8 

Mem.  261,  Boliugbroke  acted  for  King  James  while  he  managed 

Petitot.      his  affairs ;  and  I  owe  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 

left  nothing  undone  that  he  could  do;^  he  moved  heaven 
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and  earth  to  obtain  supplies,  but  was  always  put  off  bj    ohap. 
the  court  of  France."  ^ 

Oxford  did  not  gain  in  the  end  more  than  Boling-     i7U. 
broke,  by  the  desertions  of  his  duty  to  his  Queen  and  thai  i^d 
country.     Having,  as  already  mentioned,  boldly  stayed  Oxford.  ^ 
at  borne  and  set  his  accusers  at  defiance,  he  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, and  by  a  most  flagrant  and  culpable  delay  of 
justice  was  detained  two  years  in  prison  before  he  was 
brought  to  trial.   The  Whigs,  at  first  in  a  body,  cordially 
and  unanimously  supported  the  impeachment ;  but  time 
haying  produced  the  usual  amount  of  schism  in  that 
party  after  their  triumph,  following  on  the  accession  of 
the  HanoYerian  family,  some  of  his  keenest  enemies  in 
the  outset  were  converted,  before  the  trial  came  on  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  into  secret  friends.     Walpole  and 
Townsend,  who  had  been  removed  from  office,  were  the 
leaders  of  these  malcontent  Whigs,  who  combined  with 
the  Tories  and  Jacobites  to  obstruct  the  prosecution. 
The  charges  of  high  treason  were  negatived  in  the  outset 
unanimously,  no  prosecutor  having  appeared  to  insist 
on  these  charges ;  but  it  was  determined,  by  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  and  six  to  thirty-eight,  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  of  the  "  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours.^^   The 
thirty -eight  absented  themselves,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously acquitted,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
Whigs,  who  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  prose- 
cution.    It  was  said  in  after  times  that  Marlborough 
joined  with  the  malcontents  among  the  Whigs  to  ob-  Mem.  of 
struct  the  prosecution,  from  a  dread  of  Oxford  revealing  c  r/Twd 
his  correspondence  in  early  life  with  King  James  after  36^s5z' 
the  Revolution.^     But  this  is  disproved,  by  the  fact  of 
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CHAP,    his  having  voted  in  every  stage  for  the  prosecution  ;  and 
^'      by  the  still  more  decisive  fact,  that  when  the  Pretender 
I7i4.     landed  in  Scotland,  and  published  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  included  in  the  proffered  amnesty,  Marl- 
borough was  specially  exempted  from  it. 

But  the  evil  days  were  approaching  for  Marlborough 
Deaths  of    also  ;  aud  he  was  destined  to  afford  another  example  of 
ten  of       the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Solon,  that  no  one  can  be 
water  and   decmed  really  happy  till  the  day  of  his  death.     It  was 
Sunderland,  through  his  family  he  was  first  pierced  to  the  heart,  on 
the  22d  March  1714.   His  third  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Bridgewater,  was  cut  off  after  a  short  illness ;  and 
hardly  had  he  recovered  from  this  domestic  shock  when 
his  second  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  also 
died,  on  the  15  th  April  in  the  same  year,  of  a  fever 
and  inflammation  in  the  lungs.     Her  loss  was  severely 
felt  by  both  her  parents,  to  whom  she  had  long  been 
endeared,  not  only  by  her  beauty  and  fascination  of 
manner,  but  by  a  rare  union  of  those  brilliant  qualities 
with  a  sound  judgment,  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and 
a  singular  meekness  and  placidity  of  temper.     Her  hea- 
venly state  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  a  prayer  which 
she  composed  and  nightly  addressed  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  when  her  husband  was  absent  on  his  embassy  to 
Vienna — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  com- 
positions in  the  English  language.     She  had  all  her 
3S9-34i.  *  mother's  beauty,  and  all  her  father's  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  was  in  her  twenty-ninth  year  when  she  died.^  ♦ 

*  "  0  most  gracious  and  mercifal  Lord  Grod,  whose  kingdom  ruleth  oyer 
all,  who  art  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  remain  on 
the  broad  sea,  hear  the  voice  of  my  prayer,  now  I  cry  unto  Thee,  on  the  be- 
half of  him  who  is  dearest  to  me.  0  Lord,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
bless,  preserve,  and  keep  him,  both  in  body  and  soul,  from  aU  adversities 
which  may  happen  to  him.    In  all  danger,  and  under  every  temptation,  be 
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Marlborough  himself  was  not  long  of  following  his    chap. 
beloved  relatives  to  the  grave.     He  had  long  suffered      ^' 
under  headaches  and  heat  in  the  head,  the  well-known     i7i4. 
result  of  undue  mental  exertion,  and  the  precursor  of  Maribi- 
dissolution  to  many  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  human  SS?i'tith 
race.     They  proved  so  too  truly  to  him.     On  the  28th  GipibUo 
May  1716,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  palsy,  so  severe  ^''**°^*^ 
that  it  deprived  him,  for  a  time,  alike  of  speech  and 
resolution.     He  recovered,  however,  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  ;  and  a 
gleam  of  returning  light  shone  upon  his  mind  when  he 
visited  Blenheim  on  the  18th  October.     He  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  survey  of  the  plan,  which  re- 
minded him  of  his  great  achievements,  and  in  which  he 
had  always  felt  so  deep  an  interest ;  but  when  he  saw,  in 
one  of  the  few  rooms  which  were  finished,  a  picture  of 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  he  turned  away  with 
a  mournful  air,  with  the  words — "  Something  then,  but 
now  '^     On   November  10th  he  was  attacked  by 

Thou  still  his  almighty  Protector  unto  his  life's  end;  more  especially  I  beseech 
Thee,  at  this  time,  to  keep  him  in  thy  care,  that  no  evil  may  be&ll  him  in  the 
way  that  he  goeth,  but  that  he  may  be  always  in  safety,  under  thy  protection, 
from  aU  perils,  and  return  again  in  peace.  0  Thou  who  commandest  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  they  obey  Thee,  make  them  favourable  to  him  in  his 
voyages,  both  in  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in ;  conduct  him  safely  into 
the  haven  where  he  would  be.  0  Lord,  in  whose  hands  is  the  breath  of  all 
mankind,  preserve  that  dear  person  in  health  and  security,  that  no  disorder 
from  within,  nor  violence  from  without,  may  occasion  pain  and  trouble  to 
him;  and  when  he  is  far  off  from  me,  let  him  find  himself  nigh  unto  Thee, 
through  the  benefits  of  thy  saving  presence  and  defence.  O  blessed  Lord,  I 
pray  Thee,  more  especially  for  his  sake,  for  those  persons  he  leaves  behind 
him,  that  no  mischief  may  happen  to  them  in  this,  that  may  occasion  sorrow 
to  him  in  a  strange  land ;  and  let  it  be  thy  gracious  will  to  prosper  all  his 
negotiations  abroad,  and  make  me,  good  Lord,  thankful  for  these  blessings ; 
and  grant  we  may  live  in  love  and  peace  together,  till  death  shall  make  a  yet 
longer  separation — aU  which,  in  all  humility  of  soul,  I  pray  of  Thee  in  the 
name,  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  my  Saviour.  Amen,  O  Blessed  Lord,  Amen, 
Amen^'—Coxs,  vol.  vi.  p.  840-341. 
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oHAP.    another  stroke,  more  severe  than  the  former,  and   his 

^      family  hastened  to  pay  the  last  duties,  as  they  conceived, 

^714-     to  their  departing  parent.     The  strength  of  his  constita- 

tion,  however,  triumphed  for  a  time  even  over  this  violent 

attack  ;  but  though  he  continued,  contrary  to  his  own 

wishes,  in  conformity  with   those  of  his  friends,  who 

needed  the  support  of  his  great  reputation,  to  hold  office, 

347, 348.    and  occasionally  appeared  m  Parliament,  yet  his  pubue 

career  was  at  an  end.^ 

Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  and  dreading  the 
His  la^t  progressive  decay  of  his  faculties,  he  tendered,  through 
S^th  June  Lord  Sunderland,  the  resignation  of  all  his  employments ; 
but  the  King,  from  a  just  respect  for  his  great  services, 
declined  to  receive  it,  He  continued  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  occasionally  served  in  committees  ;  but  he 
took  no  active  part  in  any  public  debate.  He  continued, 
however,  regularly  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  Commander- 
in-chief;  and  he  voted,  as  already  mentioned,  for  Oxford's 
impeachment,  so  far  as  his  conduct  in  promoting  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  concerned.  His  habits  of  life  were  per- 
fectly domestic  during  the  years  which  intervened  to  his 
death.  Riding,  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  constituted 
his  chief  recreation ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  played  with 
his  grandchildren  at  ombre  and  commerce.  He  was 
particularly  attentive  to  their  education  and  progress. 
He  took  the  greatest  delight  in  the  improvements  at 
Blenheim,  and  surveyed  its  rising  magnificence,  down  to 
his  death,  with  undiminished  interest.  A  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  his  fortune  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
Duchess,  who  persuaded  him  to  embark  part  of  his  funds 
in  the  South-Sea  Scheme;  but,  foreseeing  the  crash  which 
was  approaching,  she  sold  out  so  opportunely  that,  instead 
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of  losing,  she  gained  £100,000  by  the  transaction.     On    chap. 
the  27th  November  1721  he  made  his  last  appearance  in      ^' 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  in  Jane  1722  he  was  again     i7i4. 
attacked  with  paralysis  so  violently  that  he  lay  for  some 
days  nearly  motionless,  though  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties.     To  a  question  from  the  Duchess,  whether 
he  heard  the  prayers  read  as  usual  at  night,  on  the  15th  IJ^prd, 
June,  in  his  apartment,  he  replied,  "  Yes ;  and  I  joined  coxe,  ii, 
in  them.'*     These  were  his  last  words.     On  the  morning  Hist,  de 
of  the  1 6th  he  sank  rapidly,  and  calmly  breathed  his  last  5i8, 5i9. 
at  four  o'clock,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.^ 

Envy  is  generally  extinguished  by  death,  because  the 
object  of  it  has  ceased  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  And  fune- 

ml    J'nnii 

feel  it.  Marlborough's  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  28,' 1722. 
with  uncommon  magnificence,  and  all  ranks  and  parties 
joined  in  doing  him  honour.  His  body  lay  in  state  for 
several  days  at  Marlborough  House,  and  crowds  flocked 
together  from  aU  the  three  kingdoms  to  witness  the  im- 
posing ceremony  of  his  funeral,  which  was  performed 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  on  the  28th  June.  The 
procession  was  opened  by  a  long  array  of  military,  among 
whom  were  General,  now  Lord,  Cadogan,  and  many  other 
officers  who  had  suffered  and  bled  in  his  cause.  Long 
files  of  heralds,  officers-at-arms,  and  pursuivants  followed, 
bearing  banners  emblazoned  with  his  armorial  achieve- 
ments, among  which  appeared  in  uncommon  lustre  the 
standard  of  Woodstock,  exhibiting  the  arms  of  France  on 
the  cross  of  St  George.  In  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade 
was  an  open  car,  bearing  the  coffin  which  contained  his 
mortal  remains,  surmounted  by  a  suit  of  complete  armour, 
adorned  with  plumes,  military  trophies,  and  heraldic 
achievements.     On  the  sides,  shields  were  affixed,  con- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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CHAP,    taining  emblematic  representations  of  the  battles  he  had 

^      gained,  and  the  towns  he  had  taken,  surmounted  by  the 

i7ii.     words  "  BeUo  hcec  et  plura''     Blenheim  was  there,  and 

Schellenberg,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,   and   Malplaqaet ; 

Ruremonde  and  Liege,  M enin  and  Dendermonde,  Ant* 

werp  and  Brussels,  Ostend  and  Ghent,  Toumaj  and 

Lille,  Mons  and  Bouchain,  Bethune,  St  Yenant^  and 

iHitt.d6    Aire.     The  number,  and  the  recollections  with  which 

52i%i22[.''   they  were  fraught,  made  the  English  ashamed  of  the 

386.'''  ^    manner  in  which  they  had  used  the  hero  who  had  filled 

.  the  world  with  his  renown.^ 

The  Duke  of  Montague,  his  son-in-law,  who  acted  as 
His  pii^of  chief  mourner,  was  supported  by  the  Earls  of  Sunderland 
in  w^i!!     and  Godolphin.     Eight  dukes  and  four  other  earls  bore 
AbbLy^nd  the  pall.     The  procession  was  closed  by  a  long  array  of 
Bie^efm.  tfao  carHagcs  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  including  those 
of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.     The  cayalcade 
moved  from  Marlborough  House,  where  he  died,  along 
St  James's  Park  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  thence  by 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  by  Charing  Cross,  to  West- 
minster Abbey.     Immense  crowds  filled  the  streets  where 
the  procession  moved  along ;  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  thronged  with  spectators.     The  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards  formed  part  of  the  pageant  in  their  splendid 
uniforms ;  but  a  yet  more  moving  spectacle  was  sf  orded 
by  the  numerous  veterans,  most  of  them  now  in  plain 
clothes,  but  whose  service  in  the  field  might  be  known 
by  their  uncovered  heads,  and  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  their  cheeks,  as  their  beloved  chief  was  borne  to 
his  last  resting-place.     The  body  was  received  at  the 
west  door  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  in  their 
splendid  habiliments,  and  the  venerable  pile  blazed  with 
tapers  and  torches  in  every  quarter. 
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"  Tbxough  ilie  ooaria  at  deep  midnight  the  torohes  are  gleaming;  CHAP. 
In  the  prondly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming ;  X. 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming,  

Iiamenfeing  a  chief  of  the  people  should  falL"  1 714. 

The  funeral  service,  beginning'  with  the  words  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  was  read  with  impressive 
solemnity  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  at  its  close,  the 
Garter- King-at- Arms,  after  reciting  the  titles  of  the 
deceased,  pronounced  the  words,  *'  Thus  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  transitory  world,  into 
His  mercy,  the  most  high,  mighty,  noble  Prince,  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough."  The  body  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  in  the  vault  at  the  east  end  of  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII. ;  but  that  was  not  its  final  resting-place. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  chapel  of  Blenheim, 
where  it  was  finally  deposited  in  a  splendid  mausoleum, 
erected  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Duchess.  But  the 
traveller  who  visits  that  sacred  fane,  and  casts  his  eyes  ^  coxe,  vl 

885-887 

on  the  monuments  of  a  nation's  gratitude  which  surround  Hist,  de 
it,  will  give  it  a  wider  mausoleum,^  and  pronounce  the  528,529.' 
well-known  words — 

"  Si  moiiiimentam  qamvia,  oircmxiflpice.'' 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  during  his  long  and 
splendid  career,  accumulated  a  very  large  fortune,  the  Maribi. 
result  partly  of  the  deserved  munificence  of  his  sove-  tune  and 
reign  in  the  days  when  her  favour  lasted,  and  partly  of 
the  great  emoluments  which  in  his  day  belonged  to  the 
generals  at  the  head  of  armies.  The  time  had  not  then 
arrived  when  popular  jealousy  was  to  starve  down  the 
remuneration  of  public  servants  to  the  lowest  point  con- 
sistent with  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  when  a 
man  who  had  his  fortune  to  make,  and  wished  to  leave 
his  family  independent,  was  obliged  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  and  not  that  of  bis 
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oHAP.  countrj.  He  left  in  laud  and  money  about  £40,000 
^*  a-year.  His  will,  which  was  made  in  November  1720, 
1714.  provided  amply  for  all  his  relatives.  To  the  Duchess, 
whom  he  had  ever  loved  with  the  most  passionate  devo- 
tion, he  left  a  jointure  of  £15,000  a-year.  The  sum 
of  £50,000  was  bequeathed  to  her,  to  aid  in  completing 
the  works  at  Blenheim.  The  residue  of  his  fortune  was 
settled  on  his  eldest  daughter,  Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Godolphin,  and  her  heirs -male,  with  a  reversionary 
entail  on  the  heirs-male  of  his  other  daughters  in  suc- 
cession. To  Lord  Godolphin  he  assigned  an  annuity 
of  £5000  a-year,  if  he  survived  his  wife ;  and  to  Lord 
Rialton,  his  eldest  son,  one  of  £3000  per  annum.  His 
executors  were  directed  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament, 
settling  on  the  future  representatives  of  his  titles  all  the 
889,^0^'  landed  estates  which  they  might  purchase  with  the 
interest  of  his  personal  estate.^ 

On  the  decease  of  the  Duke,  the  title  and  estates 

62. 

Desc«ntof  desccudcd  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Godolphin,  who 

estoteB.*"  became  Duchess  of  Marlborough.     That  line,  however, 

became  extinct  in  1733,  by  the  demise  of  her  only  son, 

the  Marquess  of  Blandford,  without  issue.   The  title  and 

.  estates,  in  terms  of  the  entail,  therefore  devolved  on  the 

\  Sunderland  branch,  the  next  in  the  order  of  succession, 

from  whom  the  present  noble  family  of  Marlborough  is 

descended.     Henrietta,  second  Dachess  of  Marlborough, 

left  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married  Thomas 

Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle;  the  second,  Thomas,  Duke  of 

Leeds,  from  whom  the  present  and  sixth  Duke  of  Leeds 

is  descended.     Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Montague,  had 

three  sons — who  all  died  in  infancy — and  three  daughters, 

Eleanor,  Mary,  and  Isabella.     Eleanor  died  unmarried  ; 
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Isabella  married  the  Duke  of  Manchester,   and  was    cjhap. 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  day.      ^' 
Bj  the  Duke  she  had  no  issue ;  but,  after  his  decease,     i7i4. 
she  married  Edward  Hussej,  Esq.,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Beaulieu,  which  line  is  now  extinct. 
Her  daughter  married  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  thus  united 
the  blood  of  these  rivals  in  politics  in  that  noble  family. 
Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Montague, 
married  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  in  1766 
was  created  Duke  of  Montague.     Their  only  son  died 
in  1771,  unmarried ;  but  their  surviving  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, having  married  Henry,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  became  icoie,vi. 
the  parent  of  a  numerous  line  of  descendants,  who  Hist  de' 
united  the  blood  of  Monmouth  with  that  of  Marlborough  54" 
in  that  noble  family.^ 

At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745,  when  the  English 
and  French  Guards  approached  each  other,  three- officers  Anecdote  of 
of  the  former  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and,  taking  offdantof 
their    hats,    exclaimed,  — "  Messieurs    de    la    Garde  rough  at 
Fran9aise,  tirez !  ^'     The  French  commander,  the  Comte  of  Font*. 
d'Anteroche,  replied,  "  Messieurs  de  la  Garde  Auglaise,  "*'^' 
tirez  vous-meme,  nous  r^ponderons.'^     The  English  fired 
accordingly,  and  "  the  discharge  brought  down,^^  says 
the   French  historian,    "  six  hundred  of  the   French 
Guards,  and  annihilated  another  regiment.     Thus  the 
regard  of  reciprocal  politeness  preceded  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage  ;  and  the  example  was  afforded  of  two  rival 
nations  preceding  a  bloody  action  by  an  example  of 
generosity,  with  which   the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
would  not  have  failed  to  ennoble  their  history.^'     One  of 
these  three  English  was  Lord  Albemarle ;  the  second, » Hist,  de 
Captain  Charles  Hay ;  and  the  third.  Captain  Churchill,  54^! 
son  of  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  ^     If 
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OHAP.    experience  has  shown  that  intellectual  powers  generally 


X, 


come  from  the  mother's,  it  tells  equally  that  the  heroic 
1714.     come  from  the  father's  side.* 

A  very  imperfect  idea  would  be  formed  of  the  char- 
Remark-    acter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  if  it  were  rested 
neMofdii-  solely  on  his  public  actions,  great  and  glorious  as  they 
Sftfibc^  ^'^  were.     It  is  in  prirate  life  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
"^"*  *       are  fully  proved,  and  there  his  disposition  appeared  in 
the  brightest  colours.     He  was  the  kindest  and  most 
a£fectionate  of  men  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  feelings, 
in  himself  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  courtesy 
and  benignity  of  manner  which  most  strongly  awaken 
similar  feelings  in  others.     He  won  the  hearts,  not  only 
of  men  of  his  own  disposition,  but  of  the  most  opposite 
characters  and  selfish  propensities.     All  yielded  to  the 
gentle  atmosphere  which  impregnated  the  very  air  he 
breathed.     The  ambitious  Sunderland,  the  unimagina- 
tire  Godolphin,  were  alike  influenced  by  it.     He  was 
not  merely  respected,  but  loved  by  his  friends;  and 
loved  for  his  own  sake,  irrespective  of  the  fame  he  had 
acquired,  or  the  influence  he  wielded.     It  was  the  charm 
395.  Th^-  of  his  manner,  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  the  suavity 
eu  of  Marl' of  his  dispositiou,  which  won  every  heart,  as  it  does  in 
^roug  ,u.  ^^^j.y  ^g^  ^jjj^  those  who  are  blessed  with  such  a 

heavenly  temperament.^ 

This  gentle  and  afiectionate  disposition  appeared  in 
Hischiinio-  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  none  so  much  so  as  in 
huUiTd,  those  in  which  it  is  usually  least  conspicuous.  If  it  be 
frie^*.^    true  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 

certainly  no  man  approached  the  character  so  nearly  as 

*  Coxe  Bays  that  the  officer  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  Oharchill,  the 
brother  of  Marlborough.  At  all  events,  he  was  of  the  same  blood  and 
parental  descent — Cozx,  yL  892. 
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the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     In  all  the  domestic  relations    ohap. 
of  life — the  true  test  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart — ^he  stood      ^- 
pre-eminent.     To  the  Duchess  he  was  inspired  through     1714. 
life,  not  onlj  with  the  affection  of  a  husband,  but  with 
the  ardour  of  a  lover ;  and  the  equanimity  of  his  temper 
was  constantlj  erinced  by  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  bore  her  caprice,  vehemence,  and  instability, 
which,  despite  her  sincere  devotion  to  and  great  admira- 
tion for  him,  were  sometimes  directed  against  himself. 
His  affection  to  his  children  was  warm  and  steady,  and 
evinced  not  only  by  words,  but  deeds.     He  settled  libe- 
rally upon  them  on  their  marriage,  and  paid  down  their 
portions  early  in  life,  when  his  own  fortune  was  far  from 
considerable — the  best  proof  that  can  perhaps  be  given 
of  an  affectionate  feeling,  for  there  are  few  affections,  even 
of  the  strongest,  which  can  stand  the  money  test.     Nor 
was  his  kindness  confined  to  his  immediate  relations ;  it 
extended  also  to  his  remoter  connections.     They  were 
all  promoted  by  his  influence,  or  enriched  by  his  bene-  395.'&w' 
ficence ;  and  every  one,  in  particular,  of  the  Masham  ^LJ^' 
family,  who  effected  his  downfaU,  had  been  rescued  fromt^ui.287. 
poverty  and  placed  in  affluence  by  his  exertions.^ 

Marlborough's  graces  of  manner  and  fascination  of 
deportment  are  well  known,  and  have  been  deservedly  His  mavitj 
celebrated  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  himself  one  of  theto^l^d 
greatest  masters  in  them  that  ever  existed.     No  one  l!ffe«tsonth« 
acquainted  with  the  yrorld  need  be  told  that  this  charm        ^ 
of  manner  is  frequently  the  accompaniment  of  a  very 
different  disposition — that  egotism  and  selfishness  are 
too  often  veiled  by  a  polished  and  insinuating  exterior. 
But  if  hypocrisy,  in  a  world  generally  selfish,  is  so  often 
the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  it  was  not  so  with 
Marlborough.     In  him  it  was  the  reflection  of  a  sweet 
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CHAP,    disposition,  an  unruffled  temper,  a  benevolent  mind :  the 


X. 


spirit  shone  forth  in  the  manner,  as  the  genius  does  in 
1714.  the  eyes.  It  was  the  same  to  all ;  as  much  so  to  the  hum- 
blest dependant  as  to  the  most  haughty  potentate.  It  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  extraordinary  success  with  which 
his  measures  were  attended,  and  the  unbounded  sway 
which  he  exercised  over  the  discordant  and  selfish  heads 
of  the  Alliance.  It  at  once  ranged  the  generals  and 
chiefs  of  his  heterogeneous  army  in  willing  obedience 
around  the  standards  of  a  chief  whom  they  not  only 
obeyed  as  a  commander,  but  lored  as  a  man,  and  in- 
duced the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  to  become  the 
willing  instruments  of  the  great  designs  which  he  had 
in  contemplation.  He  often  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  smoothing  down  the  asperities  and 
stilling  the  jealousies  of  rival  cabinets,  when  at  a  dis* 
tance ;  but  he  never  had  any  in  reconciling  them,  when 
he  could  leave  his  headquarters  and  be  personally 
present  at  their  courts.  He  himself  said  to  M.  de 
Torcy  that  the  holding  together  of  the  Alliance  for  so 
long  a  period,  so  that  so  many  different  powers  acted  as 
one  man,  was  a  miracle  which  could  be  ascribed  only  to 
Heaven.  It  was  indeed  a  miracle,  but  the  miracle  was 
found  in  the  disposition  of  his  own  breast. 

The  benevolence  of  heart  and  suavity  of  disposition 
Hiihaman.  which  was  SO  couspicuous  iu  Marlborough's  manner, 
llnd'^a^f  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  the  humane  and  temperate 
sio  icrs.  jjjj^jjjj^j,  £jj  which  he  conducted  the  operations  of  war. 
That  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  do  severe  and  deso- 
lating acts,  is  to  say  only  that  he  was  the  general  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army ;  for  unhappily  war,  which  deals 
in  human  destruction,  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  a 
frequent  recurrence  to   such   measures.     But  no  man 
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suffered  more  under  the  cruel  necessity  which  sometimes    ohaf. 
commauded  acts  of  seyerity,  few  made  such  efforts  to      ^' 
eyade  them,  and  none,  when  the  necessity  had  passed,     i7i4. 
did  more  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted, 
and   assuage .  the  suffering  that  had  been  occasioned. 
The  military  writers  on  the  Continent — in  particular 
Dumont,  and  the  biographer  to  whom  Napoleon  com- 
mitted the  task  of  writing  his  life — celebrate  him  as  the 
true  author  of  the  humane  system  of  modem  warfare ; 
that  system  which,  equally  remoyed  from  the  desolating 
cruelty  of  sayages  and  the  interested  courtesy  of  feudal 
times,  sees  in  a  prisoner  neither  a  foe  which  is  to  be 
destroyed  nor  a  captiye  who  is  to  be  ransomed,  but  a 
brother  who  is  to  be  succoured.     His  humanity,  after 
the  battle  was  oyer,  was  always  as  conspicuous  as  his 
skill  in  proyiding  for  yictory.    His  first  care  was  to  tend 
the  wounded  and  get  them  securely  placed  in  hospitals, 
without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe ;  and  he  often,  in 
particular  at  Malplaquet,  diyided  the  whole  of  his  own  His*!*de^*' 
money  at  the  time  in  his  possession  among  the  officers  tl  125. 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  among  his  enemies.^ 

The  same  disposition  of  mind  rendered  him  capable 
of   bearing,  with  equal  temper   and  equanimity,    the  hu  eqium. 
numerous  crosses  which  he  met  with  in  his  career,  and  auaiied  bj 
the  flagrant  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  signalised  and  dis- 
its  close.     Dm*ing  his  campaigns,  he  was  constrained  on  offi^. 
many  occasions,  and  those,  in  general,  the  most  im- 
portant, to  see  yictory  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  generals  placed  under  his  orders,  or  the 
treachery  and  incapacity  of  the  Dutch  deputies  placed 
as  yiceroys  oyer  him ;  but  the  disappointment,  though 
keenly  felt,  neyer  betrayed  him  into  an  angry  expression, 
not  merely  in  public,  but  in  his  most  secret  and  confi- 
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CHAP,    dential  correspondence.     At  the  close  of  his  career  he 
^'      was  assailed  by  all  the  arts  which  malignity  could  sng- 

1714.  gest  or  falsehood  invent,  in  order  to  discredit  his  actions 
and  expose  his  character  to  obloquy ;  but  they  never 
betrayed  him  into  an  expression  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  beneath  his  reputation.  Though  peculiarly 
sensitive  to,  and  perhaps  unreasonably  hurt  by,  the  libek 
with  which  he  was  assailed,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  himself,  except  against  charges  in  Parliament, 
and  was  content  to  let  his  deeds  speak  for  themselves, 
his  character  vindicate  itself.  This  lofty  disposition  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  libels  which 
appeared  against  him,  and  of  the  unjust  obloquy  which 
so  long  hung  over  his  memory ;  for  he  disdained  to 
explain  many  things  which  appeared  at  first  sight  suspi- 
cious, but  which,  when  their  real  nature  was  disclosed, 
redounded  most  to  his  credit.  Thus  he  bore  with 
patience  the  charges  so  frequently  brought  against  him 
of  prosecuting  the  war  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
omitting  many  opportunities  of  bringing  it  to  a  success- 
ful issue  :  and  his  reason  was,  that  the  first  could  not  be 
refuted  without  violating  the  diplomatic  secrets  which 
he  was  bound  to  conceal :  and  the  last,  without  disclos- 
ing the  incapacity  of  the  officers  under  his  command, 
or  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  deputies 
appointed  to  control  his  conduct.  He  was  equally 
proof  against  the  malice  of  Schlangenberg,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Mrs  Masham,  and  the  malevolence  of  Harlej 
and  Bolingbroke. 

Marlborough  had  one  great  quality,  perhaps  the  most 
decisive  mark  of  a  noble  mind — viz.,  generosity  in  judg- 
ing and  speaking  of  others.  He  was  utterly  destitute 
of  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  littleness  which  unhappily  so 
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oflen  disfigure   and  disgrace  minds  in   other  respects    chap. 
the  most  splendidly  endowed.     Incapable  of  harbouring      ^' 
such  feelings  in  his  own  breast,  he  was  equally  so  of    1714. 
suspecting  their  existence  in  the  bosoms  of  others ;  and  His^a. 
the  opposition  which  so  long  thwarted,  and  at  last  over-  jll^^^g'^f 
turned  him,  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  this  lofty  °^*"' 
indifference.     He  could  not  be  brought  to  belieye  that 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  had  introduced  into 
office,   and  raised  to   distinction,  could  be  in  league 
against  him  :  he  warmed  the  serpents  in  his  bosom  till 
they  stung  him  to  death.     His  warm  friendship  for,  and 
cordial  admiration  of.  Prince  Eugene,  which  was  so  fully 
and  fondly  returned,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  character  of  each,  and  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  eleyated  and  magnanimous  turn  of  both  their 
minds.     It  is  sufficiently  rare  to  see  the  friendship  of  an 
Orestes  and  Fylades  in  private  life,  even  among  those 
who  have  been  bom  and  bred  together.     But  to  find  it 
existing  between  heroes  who  are  rivals  in  glory  and  asso- 
ciates in  undertakings,  and  who  have  been  introduced 
to  each  other,  for  the  first  time,  in  middle  life,  when 
each  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  is  so  rare 
that,  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  persons  similarly  situated. 

No  charges  were  so  generally  brought  against  Marl- 
borough, during  his  life,  and  have  been  so  generally  False  un- 
credited  since  his  death,  as  those  of  having  prolonged  the  I^Drt  um 
war  for  his  own  advantage,  and  of  having  been  parsimo-  vene  tf 
nious  and  avaricious  in  his  disposition.     Yet  no  charges  ^^^ 
were  not  only  more  unfounded,  but  more  directly  the  re-  ™**"^* 
verse  of  the  truth.   So  far  from  desiring  to  prolong  the  war, 
his  whole  efforts  were  du*ected  to  a  course  of  operations, 
generally  thwarted,  which  would  at  once,  have  termi- 
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CHAP.  Dated  it ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  private  letters, 
^'  during  his  long  career,  which  does  not  speak  of  his  anxions 
17U.  longings  for  peace  and  repose.  He  was  not  averse  to 
peace  in  general,  but  to  that  kind  of  peace  which  the 
Tories  supported,  which  sacrificed  all  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken.  Even  during  his 
life,  those  who  knew  him  best  were  aware  how  little 
the  alleged  love  of  money  really  affected  his  character. 
"  He  was  so  very  great  a  man,"  said  Bolingbroke,  **  that 
I  forgot  he  had  that  vice."  But,  in  truth,  he  had  not 
the  vice.  He  had  the  prudent  habits  which  generally 
distinguish  those  who  have  had  in  early  life  their  fortune 
to  make  ;  and  he  incurred  the  reputation  for  love  of 
money  which  those  in  general  do,  among  the  great,  who 
are  not  running  in  debt.  Mankind  can  seldom  bear 
success  in  their  equals  in  two  different  lines  at  once  : 
they  can  tolerate  fortune  in  a  merchant  and  fame  in  a 
general,  but  fortune  in  a  famed  general  is  utterly  insup- 
portable. In  great  things,  however,  he  had  the  same 
magnanimity  in  money  transactions  that  he  had  in  every- 
thing else.  He  repeatedly  refused  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  its  emoluments  of  £60,000  a-year, 
lest  the  appointment  should  distract  the  harmony  of  the 
Alliance  ;  he  spent  £100,000  on  Marlborough  House, 
in  London  ;  he  bequeathed  £50,000  to  complete  the 
buildings  at  Blenheim.  His  liberality  to  his  children 
and  relations  was  unbounded ;  his  economy  was  all  on 
himself.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  his  relations  only.  On 
1  Walton's  one  occasion,  a  young  man,  an  entire  stranger,  came  to 
PoD6,ii.  him  for  a  commission,  and  when  asked  for  the  money, 
son^B  Daeh-  blushiug  coufcssed  he  had  it  not  to  produce.^  "  I  cannot," 
^."'  '  said  the  Duke,  "give  you  the  commission  for  nothing, 
but  here  are  the  means  of  purchasing  it,'"  presenting 
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him,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  cheque  for  a  thousand    chap. 
pounds.     We  recommend  his  detractors  to  go  and  do      ^' 
likewise.  I7i4. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  long  suryiyed  her 

illustrious  husband,  and  died  in  1744,  at  the  adyanced  snbseqnexit 

age   of  eighty-four.      Her  brilliant  talents,  great  for-de^^ofuia 

tune,    and  undiminished   beauty,  rendered    her,    longMariw^ 

after    his    death,    the    object    of   impassioned    admi-" 

ration    to    a  yariety   of   suitors.      One  of   the  most 

ardent  of  these  was  Thomas,  Earl  of  Coningsby,  who 

had  been   a  deyoted  swain  eyen  before  Marlborough 

was  committed  to  the  tomb,  but  whose  passion,  eyen 

though  his  correspondence  with  her  had  long  been  on 

the  hazardous  confines  of  friendship  and  loye,  had  neyer 

exceeded  the  limits  of  platonic  attachment.     His  letters 

often  spoke  of  his  "  dearest,  dearest  Lady  Marlborough,*' 

but  his  actions  had  neyer  transgressed  the  bounds  of 

decorum ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  Duchess  through  life 

was  neyer  assailed  by  the  breath  of  calumny.*     Another 

suitor  was  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  also  kept  up  an 

amatory  correspondence  with  the  Duchess  in  the  most 

impassioned  terms,  when  she  had  already  reached  the 

adyanced  years  of  sixty-two,  and  he  that  of  sixty-fiye ; 

but,  like  Coningsby,  was  neyer  permitted  to  aspire  to 

the  honour  of  her  hand.     She  liyed  during  the  remain-  ' 

der  of  her  life  chiefly  at  Windsor  Lodge,  superintending 

the  works  at  Blenheim,  and  completing  the  splendid 

undertakings  there,  in  which  her  husband  had  taken 

*  "  But  I  live  in  hopes  that  the  great  and  glorious  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  does  and  must  direct  all  things,  will  direct  you  to  make  me  the  happiest 
man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  enable  me  to  make  mj  dearest,  dearest 
Lady  Marlborough,  as  she  is  the  best  and  wisest^  the  happiest  of  all  women/' 
—Lord  Coning  Ay  to  Dueheu  qf  Marlborough,  Nov.  20,  1722 ;  Coxi  MS.,  vol 
iliiL  71 ;  and  Thousov,  ii  367. 
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OHAP.    such  interest,   and  great  part  of  vhich  \vafl  finished 

^'      by  funds  advanced  by  herself  for  that  purpose.     To  a 

1714.     serious  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  in  his 

sixty-fifth  year,   she  replied  with   a  worthy  spirit, — 

1  Goxe,  Ti.  ^^  If  I  were  young  and  handsome  as  I  was,  instead  of 

892  398.  *f  C3  ' 

Thomson's  old  aud  faded  as  I  am,  and  you  could  lay  the  empire  of 
MwiiS^/   the  world  at  my  feet,  you  should  never  share  the  heart 
36^363!*    and  hand  that  once  belonged  to  John  Duke  of  Mabl- 
borough/'^ 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


THE     PBAOB    09    UTBEOHT. 


The  wars  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was    chap. 
engaged  were  not  contests   produced   merely  by  the      ^^' 
ambition  of  kings,  or  the  rivalry  of  ministers.     They     i7i4. 
were  not  waged  for  the  acquisition  of  a  province,  or  the  Momi'cha- 
capture  of  a  fortress.      They  were  not  incurred,  likeSSkeof 
those  of  Frederick,  for  the  gain  of  Silesia,  or  impelled  rough'T 
to,  like  those  of  Charles  XII.,  by  the  thirst  for  glory.  ^~'' 
Great  moral  principles  were  involyed  in   the  contest. 
The   League  of  Augsburg,   which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  and  first  put  a  bridle  on-  the  am- 
bition of  France,  was  the  direct  and  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
the  exile  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  War  of  the  Succession  arose  unavoidably  from  his 
selfish  ambition,  and  desire  to  appropriate  the  whole 
magnificent  spoils  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  he 
had  won  by  diplomatic  astuteness,  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    But,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  great  interests  of  religious  freedom  and  national 
independence  were  at  stake  in  the  struggle. 

Freedom    of   thought,   emancipation   from    Romish 
tyranny,  liberty  in  the  choice  of  worship,  the  preaching 
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CHAP,  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  were  borne  aloft  on  Marlbo- 
^^'  rough's  banners ;  national  independence,  death  to  the 
1714.  Bourbons,  hatred  to  France,  were  inscribed  on  those  of 
oppositein.  Eugene.  The  Church  of  Rome,  indeed,  had  few  more 
ca^esfo^  faithful  subjccts  than  the  house  of  Hapsborg;  bat 
^rtleaooV  drcad  of  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  glittering 
**"  * "  prospect  of  the  Spanish  succession,  had  brought  her 
Catholic  sovereigns  into  a  close  union  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  north  ;  and  the  admirable  temper  and 
judgment  of  the  English  and  Austrian  chiefs  kept  their 
troops  in  a  state  of  concord  and  amity  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  best  cemented  alliances.  Feudal  honour,  chival- 
rous loyalty,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  were  the  princi- 
ples which  had  roused  the  armies  and  directed  the 
councils  of  Louis  XIV.  The  exaltation  of  France,  the 
glory  of  their  sovereign,  the  spoils  of  Spain,  awakened 
the  ambition  of  its  government,  and  animated  the  spirit 
of  its  people.  The  influence  of  these  opposite  principles 
was  felt  not  only  in  the  council,  but  in  the  field — ^not 
only  in  the  minister's  cabinet,  but  in  the  soldier's  tent. 
Divine  service,  after  the  Protestant  form,  was  regularlj 
performed,  morning  and  evening,  in  every  regiment  of 
Marlborough's  army ;  they  prepared  for  battle  by  tak- 
ing the  sacrament ;  they  terminated  their  victories  bj 
thanksgiving.  The  armies  of  Louis,  in  a  gay  and  gal- 
lant spirit,  set  out  for  the  conflict.  If  any  ecclesiastic 
appeared  to  bless  their  arms,  it  was  the  gorgeous  priests 
of  the  ancient  faith  ;  they  struck  rather  for  the  honour 
of  their  country,  or  the  glory  of  their  sovereign,  than  the 
unity  in  Church  and  State  on  which  he  was  so  strongly 
bent;  and  went  to  battle  dreaming  more  of  the  splendour 
of  Versailles  or  the  smiles  of  beauty,  than  of  the  dogmas 
of  religion  or  the  crusade  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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As  the  principles  and  passions  which  animated  the    ohaf. 
contending  parties  were  thus  opposite,  proportionately      ^^' 
great  was  the  peril  to  the  cause  alike  of  religious  freedom     ^714. 
and  of  European  independence,  if  the  coalition  had  not  iiaJitad* 
proTed  successful    That  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  ^r  ^t^' 
to  these  from  its  triumph  has  been  decisively  proved  by  e^J!^!? 
the  event ;  the  Allies  were  victorious,  and  both  of  them  ^red^ 
have  been  preserved.     But  very  different  would  have  *^^*"^ 
been  the  results,  if  a  power,  animated  by  the  ambition, 
guided  by  the  fanaticism,  and  directed  by  the  ability,  of 
the  cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  the  ascendancy 
in  Europe.     Beyond  all  question,  a  universal  despotic 
dominion  would  have  been  established  over  the  bodies,  a 
cruel  spiritual  thraldom  over  the  minds,  of  men.    France 
and  Spain  united  under  Bourbon  princes,  and  in  a  close 
family  alliance — the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  with  that  of 
Charles   V. — the  power  which  revoked  the   Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, with   that  which  banished   the   Moriscoes,   and 
established  the  Inquisition — would  have  proved  irresist- 
ible, and  beyond  example  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 

The  Protestants  might  have  been  driven,   like  the 
pagan  heathens  of  old  by  the  son  of  Pepin,  beyond  the  Reiuii 
Elbe ;  the  Stuart  race,  and  with  them  Romish  ascen-  ^vefoUow- 
dancy,  might  have  been  re-established  in  England  ;  the  omph  of 
fire  lighted  by  Latimer  and  Ridley  might  have  been 
extinguished  in  blood  ;   and  the   energy  breathed  by 
religious  freedom  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  might  have 
expired.     The  destinies  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed.     Europe,  instead  of  a  variety  of  independent 
states,  whose  mutual  hostility  kept  alive  courage,  while 
their  national  rivalry  stimulated  talent,  would  have  sunk 
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CHAP,  into  the  slumber  attendant  on  universal  dominion.  The 
^^\  colonial  empire  of  England  would  have  withered  awaj 
17U.  and  perished,  as  that  of  Spain  has  done  in  the  grasp  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  hare 
been  arrested  in  its  mission  to  overspread  the  earth  and 
subdue  it.  The  centralised  despotism  of  the  Roman 
Empire  would  have  been  renewed  on  continental  Europe ; 
the  chains  of  Romish  tyranny,  and  with  them  the  general 
infidelity  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  would  hare 
extinguished  or  perverted  thought  in  the  British  Islands. 
There,  too,  the  event  has  proved  the  justice  of  these 
anticipations.  France,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  taught  us  in  what  state  our  minds  would  have  been, 
had  Marlborough  been  overthrown ;  the  infidelity  of 
Voltaire,  to  what  a  state  of  anarchy  our  religions 
opinions  would  have  been  reduced ;  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  at  its  close,  to  what  tyranny  our  persons 
would  have  been  subjected. 

The  opposite  principles  which  animated  the  contend- 
oppoBite    ing  parties  were  very  similar  to  those  which  a  century 

sides  onpo-^  __  .-i-i  •         t  /•! 

liticai  ques-  after  ranged  Europe  against  France,  m  the  wars  of  the 
which  the    French  Revolution ;  the  great  conflict  of  the  eighteenth 
Li^,^i'^  century  was  but  an  extension,  to  the  political  and  social 
what  after-  rclatious  of  mou,  of  the  religious  divisions  which  dis- 
carred.^^    tractod  the  seventeenth.     But  in  one  respect  the  anta- 
gonists were  on  the  opposite  sides.     In  so  far  as  they 
were  banded  together  against  the  ambition  of  France, 
the  coalition  of  1689  was  guided  by  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  1793 — the  armies  of  Eugene  struck  for  the 
same  cause  as  those  of  the  Archduke  Charles.     But  in 
so  far  as  they  contended  for  a  moral  principle,  their 
relative  position  was  in  a  great  measure  reversed — Eng- 
land, in  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  was  on  the  side 
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of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  she  stood  foremost  in  the    ohap. 
contest  for  liberty  of  thought  and  the  free  choice  of      ^'' 
worship ;  she  was  herself  the  first  and  greatest  of  revo-     i7ii. 
lutionarj  powers.     France  supported  the  despotism  of 
the  Romish  faith,  and  that  system  of  unity  in  civil 
gOTernment  which  aimed  at  extending  chains  as  strong 
over  the  temporal  concerns  of  men.     The  industry  of 
towns,  the  wealth  of  commerce,  arrayed  a  numerous  but 
motley  array  of  many  nations  around  the  banner  of  St 
George  ;  the  strength  of  feudal  attachment,  the  loyalty 
of  chivalrous  devotion,  brought  the  strength  of  a  gallant 
people  round  the  oriflamme  of  St  Denis. 

Yet,  though  apparently  on  opposite,  the  forces  of  the 
coalition  and  of  France  were  in  reality  ranged  on  the  Yet  fnnd*- 
same  sides  in  the  War  of  the  Succession  as  in  that  of  the  tibrAiiiM 
French  Revolution.    In  both,  religion  and  freedom  were  weni^h 
the  principles  on  which  the  Allies  rested,  and  unity  of^^^tLi^ 
government  and  military  glory  were  the  moving  springs  "  ^ 
of  effort  in  France.     The  iron  rule  of  the  Convention, 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  were   essentially  identical 
with  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  wielded 
by  different  hands  and  in  a  different  name.     National 
independence,  religious  duty,  breathed  in  the  proclama- 
tions of  Alexander  not  less  than  in  the  daily  services 
amidst  the  tents  of  Marlborough.     It  matters  not  by 
whom  despots  are  elected,  provided  they  are  despots  and 
support  power.     The  absolute  nature  of  a  contest  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  merely  by  the  war-cries  which  the  parties 
raise,  or  the  banners  under  which  their  forces  are  nomi- 
nally enrolled.     The  true  test  is  to  be  found  in  the 
practical  tendency  and  social  results  of  the  institutions 
for  which  its  partisans  contend.     The  cause  of  real  free- 
dom is  often  advanced  by  the  victories  gained  by  a 
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G^Ap.    monarch's  armies  ;  the  march  of  practical  despotism  is 
^''      never  so  accelerated  as  by  the  triumph  of  republican 
1714.     bayonets.      William   III.  was  the  head  of  a  revolu- 
tionary dynasty,  but  he  established  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  on  a  far  more  aristocratic  basis  daring 
the  succeeding  century  than  it  had  ever  before  attained. 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  leader  of  a  crusade  of  the  faithful 
against  the  Protestant  party,  but  he  bequeathed  a  cen- 
tury of  irreligion  to  France,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  its  government.     The  Committee  of  Public  Salvation, 
wielding  the  forces  of  the  devolution,   established    a 
centralised  military  despotism  in  France  far  exceeding 
anything  dreamt  of  by  Richelieu  or  Louvois,  and  which 
has  never  since  been  shaken  off  in  that  country.     The 
spread  of  political  power,  the  popularisation  of  social 
institutions,  have  never  been  so  rapid  in  Great  Britain 
as  during  the  thirty  years  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  glorious  termination  of  the  anti-revolutionary  war. 
But  from  this  ranging  of  the  contending  parties,  in 
Important  uamc  at  least,  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  important  fact 
the  parties  of  tho  legitimate  dynasty  having  been  displaced  bj  a 
t^e^r^aa  revolutionary  monarch  on  the  throne  of  England^  there 
t^nime^^of  arose  a  most  important  difference  between  the  respective 
rough  and    partics  who  opposed  the  war  commencing  in  1679,  and 
feon.*^'     that  which  began  in  1793.     The  war  which  terminated 
with  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  waged  by  William,  him- 
self the  Louis  Philippe  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty ;  that  of  the  Succession  was  headed  by 
Anne,  his  successor  on  the  revolutionary  thi*one.     It 
was  carried  on  for  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty 
of  worship,  and  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,   and   the  whole   vehemence  of  the 
Protestant  fervour.     Hence  the  enemies  of  the  war,  the 
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Opposition  to  the  GoYernment,  naturally  espoused  the  chap. 
other  side.  The  Tory  and  High  Church  party  gradually  ^^' 
became  estranged  from  the  Government,  and  at  length  ^'14. 
openly  came  into  hostility  with  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  increase  which  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
gave  to  the  influence  of  its  opponents,  and  the  dreadful 
and  interminable  dangers  with  which  it  seemed  to 
threaten  the  finances  of  the  country.  Thus  the  position 
of  parties  became  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they 
subsequently  were  during  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France ;  and  yet  both  at  heart  were  actuated  by  the 
same  motives.  The  Tories  opposed  the  War  of  the 
Succession  and  decried  Marlborough's  victories,  as 
warmly  as  the  Whigs  resisted  the  contest  with  France, 
and  strove  to  lessen  Wellington's  fame  a  century  later. 
Both  put  forth  public  principle  and  the  ipterest  of  the 
nation  as  the  ostensible  grounds  of  their  conduct ;  but 
both  in  secret  were  actuated,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by 
different  and  more  pressing  motives.  The  Tories  opposed 
the  war  with  Louis  XIV.  because  it  tended  to  confirm 
their  opponents  in  power,  and  to  postpone,  if  not  destroy, 
their  hopes  of  restoring  the  exiled  family.  The  Whigs 
opposed  the  war  with  Napoleon,  because  it  was  waged 
against  a  power  which  at  least  began  with  the  principles 
of  democracy,  and  because  they  expected  its  successful 
issue  would,  for  perhaps  more  than  a  generation,  confirm 
the  Tories  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  government. 

Political  parties,  and   the   alliances  of  cabinets  in 
Europe,  had  been  long  actuated  and  regulated  by  these  state  of  the 
principles,  which  had  in  an   especial  manner  become  parties  in 
predominant  since  the   terrible  conflict  of  the  Great  tain  since 
Rebellion  in  England.     All  the   foreign   alliances   of  Rebellion. 
Charles  II.  had  in  secret  been  suggested  by  jealousy 
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CHAP,    of  the  republican  party,  from  which   his  familj   Lad 
^^'      sustained  such  grievous  injuries  at  home.     French  mis- 
1714.     tresses,  the  charms  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  were 
not  disregarded  by  the  amorous  monarch ;    but    the 
chief  motive  of  his  conduct  was  a  desire  to  extinguish 
the  Puritan   faction   and  the  Protestant  faith  in    his 
dominions.     It  was  an  article  of  the  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Charles  and  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  republican 
forms  of  goyemment  as  existing  in  Holland  should  be 
superseded  by  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
the  Stadtholder  and  his  family,  and  that  the  English 
monarch  should  as  soon  as  prudent  do  what  was  possible 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  Great  Britain.     These  social  and  political  diyisions, 
naturally  arising  from  the  vehement  contests  of   the 
seventeenth  century,  derived  additional  strength  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  and  the  successful 
result  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  this  country.     Per- 
sonal animosity  and  party  ambition  were  immediately 
added  to  the  flames  of  political  hostility.     It  was  felt 
by  all  that  the  change  of  dynasty  had  been  brought 
about  by  many  disgraceful  acts  of  treachery  in   the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  by  the  generous 
indignation  of  the  nation  at  attempts  to  enslave  them. 
The  bitterness  of  lost  influence,  the  recollection  of  shat- 
tered power,  were  added  to  the  broad  lines  of  political 
distinction  ;  and  a  cast-down  party,  which  had  generous 
feelings  and  profound  attachments  to  rest  upon,  ere 
long  gathered  strength  from  the  very  circumstances,  in 
n^dF^^*  the  external  condition  of  the  nation,  which  to  appear- 
ti.  167.     '  ance  had  established  the  power  of  their  opponents  on 
an  immovable  foundation.^ 

The  Revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  a  coali- 
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tion  of  parties,  arising  from  the  general  feeling  of  chap. 
uDbearable  oppression  experienced  by  the  nation.  The  ^'' 
Tories  had  joined  in  it  as  cordially  as  the  Whigs ;  the  i7u. 
High  Church  party  as  much  as  the  Dissenters.  ItTheLon 
began  with  sending  the  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower ;  it  hiltoi^ght 
was  ended  by  the  cheers  of  the  troops  at  their  acquittal  ^^oiSfon. 
on  Hounslow  Heath.  Bolingbroke  has  well  expressed 
the  yiews  which  induced  the  Tory  party  and  ancient 
Cavaliers  of  the  realm  to  take  part  in  this  great  move- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
insincere  in  what  he  said.  "  Many/^  says  he,  "  of  the 
most  distinguished  Tories,  some  of  those  who  carried 
highest  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  were  engaged  in  it,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
ripe  for  it.  The  Whigs  were  zealous  in  the  same  cause, 
but  their  zeal  was  not  such  as  I  think  it  had  been  some 
years  before,  a  zeal  without  knowledge.  I  mean  it  was 
better  tempered  and  more  prudently  conducted.  Though 
the  King  was  not  the  better  for  his  experience,  parties 
were.  Both  saw  their  errors.  The  Tories  stopped  short 
in  pursuit  of  a  bad  principle  ;  the  Whigs  reformed  the 
abuse  of  a  good  one.  Both  had  sacrificed  their  country 
to  their  party ;  both  on  this  occasion  sacrificed  their 
party  to  their  country.  The  cause  of  liberty  was  no 
longer  made  the  cause  of  a  party,  by  being  set  on  such 
a  bottom  as  one  party  alone  approved.  The  Revolu- 
tion was  plainly  designed  to  restore  and  secure  our 
government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  on  true  foundations ; 
and  whatever  might  happen  to  the  King,  there  was  no 
room  to  apprehend  any  change  in  the  constitution. 
The  republican  whimsies,  indeed,  that  reigned  in  the 
days  of  usurpation  and  concision,  still  prevailed  among 
some  of  that  party.     But  this  leaven  was  so  near  worn 
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CHAP,    out  that  it  could  neither  corrupt,  nor  seem  any  longer  Us 

^^'      corrupt,  the  mass  of  the  Whig  party.     That  party  neyer 

1714.     had  been  Republicans  or  Presbyterians,  any  more  than 

they  had  been  Quakers ;  any  more  than  the  Tory  party 

had  been  Papists  when,  notwithstanding  their  aversion 

to  Popery,  they  were  undeniably  under  the  accidental 

influence  of  Popish  councils.     But  even  the  appearances 

tiononPar- were  uow  rectified.      The  Revolution  was  a  fire  which 

lingbroke's  Durgcd  off  the  dross  of  both  parties ;   and,  the  dross 

Works,  ii.    J     ,  i       «•     i  t  t  ^  i 

126.          being  purged  on,  they  appeared  to  be  the  same  metal, 
and  answered  the  same  standard."^ 

But  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  even  for  the  best  founded 
Dangen  causcs  of  dissatisfactiou,  to  overturn  an  established  gov- 
flowedfrom  emmcnt.  Such  a  step  generally  remedies  the  immediate 
lution.  evils  which  produced  the  discontent,  but  it  does  so  only 
ing  syBtem.  by  iutroduciug  a  host  of  others,  often  still  more  injurious, 
and  which  become  by  the  triumph  of  the  first  convul- 
sion wholly  irremovable.  No  nation  ever  had  juster 
cause  for  dispossessing  a  sovereign  than  England  had  in 
1688  ;  for  James  was  striving  at  once  and  by  force  to 
subvert  the  civil  liberties,  and  change  the  established 
religion,  of  his  people.  Yet  from  this  just  and  neces- 
sary change,  as  all  parties  then  felt  it  to  be,  was  soon 
found  to  flow  a  series  of  causes  and  efiects  which  induced 
a  host  of  evils  so  serious  and  appalling,  that  the  con- 
temporary age  was  seized  with  consternation  at  their 
magnitude,  and  the  results  of  them  will  be  felt  to  the 
latest  generation  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  effect 
which  immediately  followed  was  the  commencement  of 
the  great  war  with  France,  which,  beginning  in  1689, 
continued,  with  a  cessation  only  of  five  years,  till  1713. 
England  was  now  the  head  of  the  Protestant  and  inde* 
pendent  league ;   and  upon  her  fell  the  weight  of  the 
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contest  with  Romish  and  despotic  France.    The  finances    ohap. 
of  Great  Britain,  as  thej  were  managed  in  former  times,      ^'' 
could  never  have  sustained  the  cost  of  such  a  war  for  a     *7U. 
tenth  part  of  the  time.     But  expense  now  seemed  to  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  Government.     A  new  engine  of  sur- 
passing strength   had  been   discovered  for  extracting 
capital  out  of  a  country ;  and  the  able  statesmen  who 
had  it  in  their  hands  felt  it  to  be  not  less  serviceable  in 
consolidating  the  internal  power  than  in  meeting  the 
external  expenses  of  the  new  dynasty.     The  revenue  at 
the  dethronement  of  James  II.  was  only  £2,000,000 
a-year,  a  sum  not  equal  to  three  months'  expenditure  of 
the  war ;  and  long  experience  had  proved  the  extreme 
di£BcuIty  of  getting  the  people,  even  under  the  most 
pressing  emergencies  of  Government,  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  the  public  burdens.     But  William  brought  with 
him  from  Holland  the  secret  of  the  Funding  System. 
He  showed  the  nation  what  may  be  done  by  forestalling 
the  resources  of  future  years  in  the  present,  by  pledging 
the  industry  of  a  people  to  its  capital.      It  was  this 
marvellous  discovery,  then  new  to  the  world,  which  at 
once  occasioned  the  successes  which  signalised  the  ex- 
ternal government  of  the  Revolution,  and  engendered  the 
internal  discontent  which  all  but  produced  its  downfall. 
When  this  system  first  began,  the  nation  was  not 
sensible  of  the  important  consequences  to  M'hich  it  could  Gkneni 
lead.     They  thought  that  it  could  only  be  a  temporary  excited  in 
expedient,  and  that  though  perhaps  it  might  lead  to  a  uin. 
few  millions  being  unnecessarily  added  to  the  national 
debt,  yet  that  would  be  all.     Though  from  the  first, 
accordingly,  its  progress  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  thinking  few,  it  made  but  little  impression  upon 
the  unthinking  many  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick.     But 
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CHAP,  when  the  War  of  the  Succession  began  in  1702,  and 
^^'  continued  without  intermission,  and  attended  bj  dailj 
17U.  increasing  expenditure  for  ten  years,  the  apprehensions 
of  a  large  part  of  the  nation  became  excessive.  At  the 
Revolution,  the  national  debt  was  £661,000;  bj  the 
year  1710  it  exceeded  £50,000,000  sterling.  Though 
this  sum  may  seem  inconsiderable  to  us,  who  hare 
become  accustomed  to  the  much  greater  debts  which 
hare  since  been  contracted,  yet  it  appeared  prodigious 
to  a  people  then  beginning  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
to  what  burden  the  finances  of  a  nation  may,  by  the 
funding  system,  be  subjected.  It  was  a  tenible  thing 
to  think  that  in  twenty  years  the  public  debt  had 
been  augmented  ^ghty-foldy — that  in  that  short  time 
it  had  come  to  amount  to  twenty-five  times  the  re?enae 
of  the  nation  at  its  commencement.  And  it  had  in 
reality  become  a  formidable  burden,  as  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  state  even  at  that  time ;  for  the 
public  income,  which  had  been  two  millions  at  the 
dethronement  of  James,  had  only  risen  to  £5,691,000 
at  the  death  of  Anne,  while  the  debt  was  £54,000,000 
— being  nearly  ten  times  its  amount,  and  about  half 
in  proportion  to  the  national  reyenue  of  what  it  is  at 
this  time. 

Bolingbroke  has  left  us  the  following  riyid  picture  of 
BoiiDgl      the  apprehensions  with  which,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
c^ntoHta  War  of  the  Succession,  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  on 
"**"'     this  dismal  subject :   "  It  is  impossible  to  look  back 
without  grief  on  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  con- 
sequences of  this  establishment,  or  without  indignation 
on  that  mystery  of  iniquity  which  hath  been  raised  upon 
it,  and  carried  on  by  means  of  it.     Who  can  answer 
that  a  scheme  which  oppresses  the  farmer,  ruins  the 
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manufacturer,  breaks  the  merchant,  discourages  industry,    chap. 
and  reduces  fraud  to  a  system ;  which  drains  continually      ^^' 
a  portion  of  our  national  wealth  away  to  foreigners,  and     ^7i4. 
draws  most  perniciously  the  rest  of  that  immense  pro- 
perty that  was   difiused    among  thousands    into   the 
pockets  of  a  few — ^who  can  answer  that  such  a  scheme 
will  always  endure  ?     The  whole  art  of  stock-jobbing, 
the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  mentioned  above,  arises 
from  this  establishment,  and  is  employed  about   the 
funds ;  and  the  main-springs  which  turn  or  may  turn 
the  artificial  wheel  of  credit,  and  make  the  paper  estates 
that  are  fastened  to  it  rise  or  fall,  lurk  behind  the  veil 
of  the  treasury.     That  luxury  which  began  to  spread 
after  the  restoration   of   Charles   II.   hath  increased 
ever  since,  from  the  growth  of  wealth  among  the  stock- 
jobbers from  this  system.     Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  that  national  luxury  and  national  poverty 
may  in    time    establish    national    prostitution.      The 
immense  wealth  of  particular  men  is  a  circumstance 
which  always   attends  national  poverty,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  cause  of  it.     We  may  already  apply 
to  our  country  what  Sallust  makes  Cato  say  of  the  state 
of  Rome,  and  I  wish  we  could  apply  no  more : — *ProtiononPa'r- 
his  nos  habemus  luxuriam ;  publice  egestatem,  privatim  iingbrok«;« 
opulentiam.'     Public  want  and  private  wealth  abound  298^299!' ' 
in  all  declining  states.^' ^ 

What  rendered  this  system  peculiarly  alarming  was 
the  simultaneous  development  of  a  new,  and  apparently  oenend 
interminable  system  of  government,  by  which  it  was  to  ^w3f ^ 
be  carried  on.     The  Stuarts  had  tried  to  reign  by  pre-  IL  wunt!^. 
rogative;  and  as  one  monarch  had  lost  his  head  and 
another  his  crown  in  the  attempt,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom flattered  themselves  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
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CHAP,    were  now  established  on  a  foundation  which  no  future 
^^'      sovereign  would  attempt  to  shake.     But  the  accession 
1714.     of  William  soon  showed  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
managing  a  people  than  bj  open  force.     The  Stuarts 
had  failed  because  they  had  been  bred  under  monar- 
chical habits,  and  had  no  other  ideas  of  goyernment 
than  those  of  prerogative  and  power.     Experience  had 
not  taught  them  the  secret,  so  well  known  to  the  Roman 
Emperor,  of  veiling  authority  under  the  name  of  free- 
dom, and   disarming  opposition   bj  attending  to    the 
interests  of  its  leaders.      William   brought  from    the 
commercial  republic  of  Holland,  where  they  had  been 
long  practised  and  were  perfectly  understood,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  these  important  state  secrets.     Intro- 
duced by  Parliament,  having  no  legitimate  title  to  the 
throne,  standing  solely  on  the  choice  of  the  nation,  he 
was  careful  in  all  his  measures  not  to  run  counter  either 
in  form  or  substance  to  the  power  which  had  raised  him 
to   supreme  power.      Everything  originated  with  the 
legislature.      The  House  of  Commons  stood  forth  in 
appearance  as  the  ruler  of  the  state.     But  then  he  con- 
trived, by  a  simple  expedient,  to  rule  the  House  of 
Commons.      The  wars  in  which  he  was  of  necessity 
engaged,  the  loans  which  they  rendered  unavoidable, 
and  which  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation  enabled 
it  to  advance,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  general  ex- 
penditure of  the  Exchequer, — ^all  conspired  to  place  a 
vast  and  unprecedented  amount  of  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  Government.    This  was  systematically  directed 
to  buy  off  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  secure  a  majority 
in  the  constituencies.    Corruption  in  every  possible  form, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  employed  in  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  among  the  urban  electors ; 
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and  with  such  saccess  that  almost  every  measure  of    chap. 
GoYernment    passed   without    diflSculty  through    both      "' 
Houses  of  Parliament.     The  nation  had  shaken  off  the     I7i4. 
-prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but  they  had  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  its  influence.     The  gold  of  the  Exchequer 
was  found  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  penalties  of  the 
Star  Chamber ;  and  the  last  state  of  the  realm  was,  in 
this  view,  worse  than  the  first. 

If  this  enormous  increase  in  the  public  debt,  under 
the  influence  of  the  funding  system,  awakened  the  appre-  BoUng- 
hensions  of  the  thoughtful,  not  less  did  the  unbounded  e^fo/^e 
spread  of   corruption    excite   the   indignation   of   thelt^oITlt 
virtuous  part  of  the  nation.     The  first  might  embarrass  »iiS^*" 
the  revenue,  and  cripple  the  resources  of  the  people ;  '^**™' 
but  this  threatened  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  pros- 
perity, by  undermining  their  virtue.    Bolingbroke,  whose 
genius,  however  brilliant,  seldom  did  more  than  reflect 
the  ideas  of  that  part  of  the  empire  which  constituted 
his  section  of  the  community,  has  left  the  following 
account  of  the   sentiments  with  which  this  new  and 
demoralising  system  of  influence  was  regarded  by  the 
sturdy  English  or  country  party :  "  As  the  means  of 
influencing  by  prerogative  and  of  governing  by  force 
were  considered  to  be  increased  formerly  upon  every 
addition  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  so  are  the  means 
of  influencing  by  money,  and  of  governing  by  corruption, 
to  be  considered  as  increased  now,  upon  that  increase 
of  power  which  hath  accrued  to  the  Crown  by  the  new 
constitution  of  the  revenue  since  the  Revolution.     Not 
only  the  means  of  corrupting  are  increased  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  but  the  facility  of  employing  these  means 
with  success  is  increased  on  the  part  of  the  people,  on 
the  part  of  the  electors  and  the  part  of  the  elected. 
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OHAP.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to  corrupt,  and  the  proneuess 
"'  of  the  people  to  be  corrupted,  must  continue  to  increase 
1714.  on  the  same  principles,  until  a  stop  be  put  to  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  power  of  the  one,  and  the  growing 
depravity  of  the  other.  The  Ministers,  though  nerer  so 
weak,  are  always  impudent  enough  to  act,  and  able 
enough  to  get  frequent  supplies  on  national  pretences 
for  private  purposes.  The  consequences  of  this  are 
manifold,  for,  the  more  money  passes  through  their 
hands,  the  more  opportunities  they  have  of  gain ;  and  in 
particular  they  may  share  it  if  they  please  in  every  bad 
bargain  they  make  for  the  public ;  and  the  worse  their 
bargain,  the  better  their  share  will  be. 

''  Then  an  immense  subsidy  given  to  some  little  prince 
His  aUrm-  who  dcals  iu  soldiers,  or  an  immense  arrear  stated  m 
of^itseff^  favour  of  these  little  merchants  of  human  fleshy  maj  be 
moulds.'''  so  ordered  as  to  steal  enough  from  the  public  to  replenish 
the  royal  coffers,  glut  the  Ministers,  feed  some  of  their 
hungry  creatures,  and  bribe  a  Parliament  besides.  The 
establishment  of  public  funds  on  the  credit  of  these  taxes 
hath  been  productive  of  far  greater  mischiefs  than  the 
taxes  themselves,  not  only  by  increasing  the  means  of 
corruption  and  the  power  of  corruption,  but  the  effect  it 
hath  had  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  its  manners  and 
morals.  Britain  will  soon  be  in  the  state  described  by 
Philip  II.  of  his  own  court :  *  They  all  take  money, 
except  myself  and  Sapona.'  Britain  may  ere  long  be  in 
that  very  condition  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  her 
constitution  and  her  liberty,  in  consequence,  may  be  de- 
stroyed, because  the  people  may,  in  a  state  of  universal 
corruption,  and  will  in  no  other,  either  suffer  others  to 
betray  them,  or  betray  themselves.  How  near  a  pro- 
gress we  had  made  to  this,  I  determine  not.     This  I 
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say,  that  it  is  time  for  every  man  \7ho  is  desirous  to    chap. 
preserve  the  British  coDstitution,  to  contribute  all  he  can      ^'' 
to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  that  new  influence  and  power     i7U. 
^hich  has  gained  strength  in  every  reign  since  the  Revo- 
lution ;  of  those  means  of  corruption  that  may  be  em- 
ployed one  time  or  other  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  and  broke? 
of  that  proneness  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  people  uum. 
that  hath  been  long  growing,  and  still  grows/'  ^ 

Independent  of  these  considerations,  which  were  so 
obvious  that  they  forced  themselves  on  the  consideration  strongprin- 
of  every  thinking  person  in  the  country,  there  was  afr^d^mand 
powerfal  set  of  feelings,  which  ere  long  began  to  impel  the  E?giih 
the  public  mind  in  the  same  direction.  Notwithstand-  *^^^*™^* 
ing  the  strong  love  of  freedom  which  has  in  every  age 
characterised  the  English  people,  and  which  has  been 
evinced  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  by  the  constant 
struggles  they  have  made  to  maintain  and  extend  their 
liberties,  there  is  no  nation  in  whom  the  principle  of 
loyalty  has  taken  a  stronger  root,  or  in  which  the  pre- 
cept to  "  fear  God  and  honour  the  King"  is  more 
thoroughly  interwoven  with  their  domestic  affections.  It 
is  the  contest  of  these  opposite  principles  which  has 
produced  such  constant  struggles  in  every  period  of 
English  history  ;  for  not  only  has  the  strife  repeatedly 
been  fierce  between  them  while  it  lasted,  but  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  the  one  has  invariably  and  speedily 
been  followed  by  a  decided  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
other.  Vehement  and  energetic  in  whatever  it  under- 
takes, a  large  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  rush  alter- 
nately into  the  extreme  of  republican  licentiousness  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  chivalrous  loyalty;  It  was  thus  that 
the  general  and  unaccountable  submission  to  their  Nor- 
man rulers  was  succeeded  by  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade; 
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CHAP,  the  fervour  of  the  Reformation  by  the  slayish  croaching 
^^'  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  devoted  loyalty  to  Elizabeth  ;  the 
^'1*-  bloodshed  of  the  Great  Rebellion  by  the  transports  of 
the  Restoration  ;  and  that,  after  running  well-nigh  mad 
on  occasion  of  the  Popish  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11^ 
the  people  flew  into  excesses  as  great  against  the  other 
party  at  the  breaking  out  and  detection  of  the  Ryehouse 
conspiracy. 

A  similar  reaction  took  place  after  James  II.  was 
Reaction  or  expcllcd  and  William  III.  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
eeiings  in  immiucut  danger  which  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  Toriea   the  country  had  run,  of  being  subverted  by  the  arbitrary 

in  the  ftd** 

vanced  mcasurcs  of  that  sincere  and  conscientious  but  headstrong 
the  war.  and  sensolcss  prince,  had  produced  a  general  combination 
of  parties,  which  rendered  the  monarch  powerless,  and 
occasioned  his  bloodless  fall  from  the  throne.  But  afler 
the  deed  was  accomplished,  and  the  king  expelled,  the 
nation  began  to  reflect  on  what  it  had  done.  Divisions, 
as  usual,  were  consequent  on  success.  A  reaction,  similar 
in  kind,  though  inferior  in  degree,  to  what  took  place 
when  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell  on  the  scaffold,  took 
place  over  the  whole  country.  Surrounded  by  his  guards, 
directed  by  his  priests,  preceded  by  his  lawyers,  aided  by 
Jefferies,  James  had  been  regarded  with  deserved  hatred 
and  dread.  Exiled  from  his  country,  cast  down  from 
his  throne,  eating  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  he  became 
the  object  of  pity.  The  loyal  and  generous  feelings  re- 
vived with  additional  force  on  the  cessation  of  the 
dangers  which  had  for  a  time  restrained  their  manifesta- 
tion. These  sentiments  became  peculiarly  strong  in  the 
rural  or  country  party,  which  beheld  with  undisguised 
indignation  their  fortunes  eclipsed  and  their  influence 
destroyed  by  the  sycophants  and  capitalists  who  crowded 
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the  royal  antechamber,  and  participated  in  the  gains  of   chap. 
the  Treasury.     It  was  soon  found  that  the  Revolution      ^^' 
had  removed   one   set  of  dangers    only  to  introduce     i7i4. 
another.     Protestantism  was  secure,  but  public  morality 
was  sinking;  the  Star  Chamber  was  no  longer  to  be 
feared,  but  corruption  had  become  general ;  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  prerogative,  but  Parliament  had  become  so 
obsequious  that  its  submission  seemed  almost  a  matter  of 
course,  even  to  a  despotic  prince.     When  to  this  natural 
reaction  against  a  great  and  violent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment was  added  the  spontaneous  retuni  of  a  loyal  people 
to  that  attachment  to  their  sovereign  from  which  they 
could  not  be  long  estranged,  and  the  enormous  and  seem- 
ingly interminable  expenses  of  a  protracted  and  burden- 
some contest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  war  became 
daUy  more  unpopular,  and  Marlborough,  who  was  with 
justice  regarded  as  its  head,  the  object  of  general  obloquy. 
Voltaire,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  represent- 
ing human  affairs  as  governed  entirely  by   caprice  or  which  dis- 
accident,  would  make  his  readers  believe  that  the  whole  ^'"^UiTtho 
change  was  the  result  of  a  bedchamber  intrigue  at  the  compo^uion 
court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  that  a  fit  of  passion  in  MrSofc^m-^"" 
Masham  arrested  the  course  of  Marlborough's  victories, 
and  preserved  the  tottering  throne  of  Louis  XIV.     But 
the  considerations  which  have  now  been  stated,  demon- 
strate that  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  that 
general  causes  co-operated  with  special  ones  in  producing 
the  grand  result ;  and  that  the  palace  intrigue  was  not 
so  much  the  cause  as  the  effect  of  that  general  change  in 
the  public  mind,  which  had  come  over  the  nation  in  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  and  which  all  the  lustre  of  Marl- 
borough's victories  had  not  been  able  to  arrest.     And 
this  appeared  in  the  most  decisive  manner  in  the  votes 
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CHAP,  of  the  House  during  the  progress  of  the  contest.  When 
^^-  the  war  began,  it  was  supported  by  a  large  majoritj  in 
1714.  both  Houses  ;  but  as  the  contest  rolled  on,  and  its  ex- 
penses increased,  the  majoritj  in  the  lower  House  gra- 
dually  dropped  off:  when  Harley  and  St  John  were 
introduced  into  the  ministry,  it  assumed  that  transition 
character  which  is  seldom  of  long  duration,  but  which 
always  accompanies  a  coalition  ;  and  when  at  length  the 
Whigs,  with  the  exception  of  Marlborough,  were  entirely 
turned  out,  and  he  was  left  alone  to  conduct  the  war, 
amidst  his  political  enemies,  the  Government  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  the  violent  and  ungenerous  proceedings  against  that 
great  general — his  dismissal  from  office,  the  innumerable 
vexations  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the  accusations 
of  peculation  which  were  brought  against  him — were 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
the  House  of  Peers,  after  it  had  been  swamped  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  new  members,  ceased  to  struggle  any 
longer  with  the  declared  voice  of  the  public  ;  and  what- 
ever posterity  may  have  thought  of  it,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  itself  was,  despite 
the  cutting  strictures  of  a  few  indignant  patriots,  cordi- 
ally approved  of  at  the  time  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
nation. 

Bolingbroke,  whose  great  abilities,  both  as  a  states- 
chancter  man,  au  orator,  and  a  writer,  rendered  him  the  real 
broke.*"^  head  of  the  party  in  England  that  ultimately  effected 
the  great  change  in  its  foreign  policy  which  altered  the 
whole  face  of  Europe,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  even  among  the  brilliant  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  he  said  of  Marl- 
borough, that  he  was  the  perfection  of  genius  aided  only 
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by  experience.  On  the  contrary,  he  shared  largely  in  chap. 
the  advantages  of  a  refined  education,  and  his  native  ^' 
abilities  acquired  additional  lustre  from  the  brilliant  i7i4. 
foreign  setting  in  which  they  never  failed  to  appear. 
An  accomplished  classical  scholar,  profoundly  versed  in 
the  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  not  only  made  use  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  genius 
to  enrich  his  thoughts,  but  brought  forward  their  ex- 
pressions with  the  happiest  effect,  to  aid  and  adorn  his 
eloquence.  Nature  had  been  prodigal  to  him  of  those 
gifts,  without  which  the  most  brilliant  genius  can  seldom 
produce  any  lasting  effect  on  popular  assemblies.  His 
countenance  was  in  the  highest  degree  expressive,  his 
elocution  rapid  and  easy,  his  memory  ready  and  tena- 
cious, his  imagination  vivid  and  impassioned.  Such  was 
the  power  of  extempore  composition  which  he  possessed, 
that,  on  the  testimony  even  of  the  most  inveterate  of  his 
political  opponents,  you  might  have  printed  what  fell 
from  him  during  the  warmth  of  convivial  conversation, 
without  any  inelegance  or  inaccuracy  being  perceptible. 
These  brilliant  qualities  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
in  the  ease  and  abandon  of  social  intercourse  with  the 
illustrious  literary  men  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  early  part  of  that  of  George  I.  Pope,  it 
is  well  known,  almost  idolised  him  ;  and  the  thoughts  in 
the  £lssay  on  Man  are  said  to  have  been  in  great  part 
suggested  by  his  conversation. 

"  Awake,  my  St  John,  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings ; 
Let  us,  since  life  can  little  more  supply, 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die, 
Expatiate  tree  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maro  I  but  not  without  a  plan ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man." 
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CHAP.  Had  Bolingbroke's  steadiness  of  principle  and  con- 
^^'  sistency  of  conduct  been  equal  to  these  shining  abilities, 
1714.  he  would  haye  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that 
HuiLn-  England  ever  produced.  But  this,  unfortunately,  was 
I^d^fiSite.  very  far  from  being  the  case.  In  him,  more  truly  than 
any  other  man,  might  be  seen  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  exceL" 
Inconsistency  and  want  of  rectitude  were  the  bane  at 
once  of  his  political  conduct  and  his  literary  composi- 
tions. He  was  so  changeable  in  his  partialities,  so  vari- 
able in  his  declamations,  that  there  is  hardly  an  eminent 
man,  and  certainly  not  a  political  party  of  his  time,  that 
he  has  not  alternately  praised  to  the  skies  and  loaded 
with  vituperation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  what 
his  principles  were,  for  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he 
espoused  those  of  all  men.  His  only  steady  aversion 
seemed  to  have  been  to  Christianity ;  and  Voltaire 
acquired  almost  all  the  arguments  which  he  afterwards 
wielded  with  so  much  effect  against  religion  from  his 
conversation  and  knowledge.  Yet  he  was  not  an  atheist 
Pope's  Essay  on  Marty  and  many  other  passages  in  his 
own  writings,  demonstrate  that  he  had  exalted  but  vague 
and  dreamy  ideas  of  natural  religion.  Horace  Walpole 
said  of  him — "  With  the  most  agreeable  talents  in  the 
world,  and  with  great  parts,  he  was  neither  happy  nor 
successful.  He  wrote  against  the  King,  who  had  for- 
given him ;  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  did  forgive 
him ;  against  the  Pretender  and  the  clergy,  who  never 
will  forgive  him.  He  is  one  of  our  best  writers,  though 
his  attacks  on  all  governments  and  all  religions  (neither 
of  which  views  he  cared  directly  to  own)  have  neces- 
sarily involved  his  style  in  a  want  of  perspicuity.  One 
must  know  the  man  before  we  can  often  guess  his  mean- 
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iDg/'^    This  iuconsistencj  tainted  his  private  and  moral,    chap. 
as  well  as  public  and  political  character.     He  was  ambi-      ^^' 
tious,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  eleyation ;     i7i4. 
vehement  in  hatred ;  variable  in  principle.     Capable  of 
profound  dissimulation,  he  occasionally  exercised  it,  and 
effectually  deceived  the  most  penetrating  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    But,  in  general,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination, 
and  quickness  of  his  temper,  caused  him  to  give  vent  to 
the  desire  or  feeling  of  the  moment  with  an  ardour 
which  admitted  neither  of  concealment  nor  moderation. 
And  hence  the  otherwise  inexplicable  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  both  of  his  public  life  and  his  private 
thoughts. 

Harley,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  brought 
to  the  support  of  the  same  party  talents  of  a  muchchanu^r 
inferior  but  still  very  serviceable  kind.  He  had  not  the  LrUf  H^- 
brilliancy  of  St  John's  imagination,  his  vast  stores  of  eru- 
dition, or  his  power  of  ready  and  extempore  eloquence. 
But  he  was  more  prudent  and  sagacious,  had  more 
worldly  wisdom,  and  incomparably  more  of  a  states- 
man's tact  than  his  brilliant  coadjutor.  He  was  astute, 
able,  and  ambitious.  Neither  the  field  nor  the  senate 
were  the  fit  theatre  of  his  activity ;  the  purlieus  of  a 
court,  the  antechambers  of  a  queen,  were  the  real  scene 
of  his  greatness.  There  he  was  most  formidable, — for  he 
was  alike  able  and  unscrupulous,  intriguing  and  agree- 
able. He  had  great  powers  for  wielding  and  augmenting 
a  parliamentary  party.  His  wisdom  and  discretion — 
like  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  same  party  after  its  discomfiture  by  the  Revolution 
of  1832 — brought  the  Tories  up  from  a  small  minority 
in  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  to 

*  Royal  and  NoUe  AiOkorif  p.  74. 
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CHAP,  a  decided  majority  before  its  close,  in  the  Commons, 
^''  Lords,  and  Queen^s  Council.  He  was  no  common  man 
1714.  vho,  in  the  face  of  a  large  Whig  majority  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle,  and  despite  the  lustre  of 
Marlborough's  victories,  could  so  take  advantage  of  the 
mutations  of  fortune,  the  changes  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  still  more  variable  gales  of  court  favour,  as  under 
such  circumstances  to  accomplish  such  a  success. 

It  was  not,  however,  either  in  Parliament  or  the 

22.  .  . 

Swift  and  Cabinet  that  the  main  strength  of  the  party  which  over- 
write??in  threw  Marlborough,  and  brought  about  the  peace  of 
•p««»-  Utrecht,  was  founded.  It  was  the  vast  ability  and  sar- 
castic powers  of  their  allies  in  the  press  which  chiefly 
produced  the  result.  The  Tories  were  supported  by  a 
band  of  writers  who,  in  the  war  of  pamphlets,  by  which 
the  contests  of  parties  out  of  Parliament  at  that  period 
were  carried  on,  never  have  been  exceeded  as  regards  the 
versatility  of  their  powers,  and  the  thorough  knowledge 
they  possessed  of  the  means  of  rousing  and  inflaming  the 
general  mind.  Swift  was  the  most  powerful  of  that 
determined  band ;  and  never  did  intellectual  gladiator 
bring  to  the  deadly  strife  of  envenomed  rapiers,  qualities 
more  admirably  adapted  for  success.  Able,  penetrating, 
and  sagacious,  possessed  of  great  powers  of  argument — 
greater  still  of  sarcasm — thoroughly  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  and  unfettered  by  any  of  the  delicacies 
which  in  men  of  more  refined  character  often  prevent  the 
stirring  of  its  passions, —  he  knew  how  to  excite  the 
public  mind  by  awakening  their  jealousy  in  regard  to 
matters  which  came  home  to  every  understanding.  Dis- 
regarding all  remote  considerations  adapted  only  for  the 
thoughtful,  drawn  from  the  balance  of  power,  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  or  the  ultimate  danger  of  England,  he 
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at  once  fastened  on  Marlborough  the  damning  charge  of  ohap. 
pecuniary  cupidity ;  held  forth  the  continuance  of  the  ^^' 
war  as  entirely  owing  to  his  sordid  thirst  of  gain,  and  i7i4. 
all  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  cofiers  of  the  great 
commander  as  wrung  from  the  labours  of  hard -wrought 
Englishmen.  Concealing  and  perverting  what  he  knew 
was  the  truth  of  ancient  history,  he  represented  the 
Roman  consul  as  rewarded  for  his  victories  by  a  triumph 
which  cost  less  than  £1000,  and  Marlborough  enjoying 
£500,000  as  the  fruit  of  his  laurels.  He  forgot  to  add, 
that  such  were  the  means  of  amassing  a  fortune  which 
victory  gave  to  the  Roman  proconsuls,  that  Caesar,  be- 
fore obtaining  the  province  of  Gaul,  was  enabled  on  its 
prospect  to  contract  £750,000  of  debt.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived what  efiect  such  misrepresentations  had  upon  a 
people  already  groaning  under  new  taxes,  terrified  at  the 
growth  of  the  national  debt,  and  inflamed  with  that  envy 
which  the  rapid  rise  even  of  the  most  exalted  merit 
scarce  ever  fails  to  produce  in  the  great  majority  of  men. 
The  Whigs  had  able  writers,  too,  on  their  side ;  but 
they  were  no  match  for  their  adversaries  in  the  power  of 
producing  a  present  efiect  on  the  multitude,  whatever 
they  might  be  on  the  cultivated  in  future  ages ;  and  the 
elegant  papers  of  Addison  and  Steele,  in  the  Spectator 
and  Freeholder,  were  but  a  poor  set-off^  to  the  coarse 
invectives  and  withering  sarcasms  of  Swift. 

Bolingbroke  and  Harley  were  Tory  and  monarchical  in 
their  ideas  :  they  belonged  to  the  High  Church  party  in  veeiwp 
religion,  and  in  secret  they  dreamt  of  the  restoration  of  S'esofthe 
the  exiled  dynasty.     Being  actuated  by  such  principles,  in'fega^"*' 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  viewed  with  jealousy,  and      *  ^^' 
at  last  with  open  and  undisguised  aversion,  the  course  of 
Marlborough's  victories,  and  lent  all  the  weight  of  their 
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CHAP,  talents  and  influence  to  aid  in  the  propagation  of  the 
^^'  libels  calculated  to  destroy  him.  Those  triumphs,  how- 
17U.  ever  glorious  to  England,  however  rital  to  its  existence 
as  an  independent  state,  were  all  adverse  to  their  poli- 
tical principles.  They  threatened  to  extinguish  the  mo- 
narchical and  Roman  Catholic  principles  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  raise  to  supremacy,  in  their  stead,  the 
morose  doctrines  of  the  Covenanters,  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  republicans. 
Queen  Anne,  with  the  usual  instinct  of  crowned  heads, 
when  in  secure  possession  of  power,  inclined  to  the  same 
opinions.  She  felt  the  same  repugnance  to  the  Whigs, 
who  had  placed  her  after  William  on  the  throne,  that 
Louis  Philippe,  in  after  times,  did  to  Lafayette  and  the 
patriots  of  1830,  who  had  erected  the  throne  of  the 
Barricades.  These  principles  and  feelings  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  the  sovereign  on 
the  throne :  they  pervaded  the  whole  body  of  their 
followers,  and  took  deep  root  in  the  noblest  and  most 
generous  affections  of  the  human  heart. 

The  warmest  partisans  of  royalty  in  Great  Britain 
It  WM  these  and  Ireland  were  to  be  found  in  the  French  ranks: 
which  over-  they  embraced  many  of  the  most  generous  and  exalted, 
M^i^ibo.  because  disinterested,  persons  in  the  British  dominions. 
^"^  '  Their  appearance  excited  profound  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration wherever  they  appeared  on  the  Continent.*  The 
Pretender  himself  combated  at  Malplaquet  against  Marl- 

*  "  Leurs  aventnres  fdrent  dignes  des  beaux  jours  de  Sparte  et  d'Athtoes. 
Bs  ^talent  tous  d'une  naissance  honorable;  attaches  ik  leurs  chefe,  et  affec* 
tionuds  les  uns  auz  autres ;  irr^prochables  en  tout.  l\a  se  formaient  en  one 
compagnie  de  soldats  au  service  de  France,  lis  forent  pass^  en  revue  par  le 
Roi  &  St  Qermain  en  Laye :  le  Roi  salua  les  troupes  par  une  inclination  de  la 
t^te  et  le  chapeau  bas.  TL  r6vint,  salua  de  nouveau,  et  fondit  en  larmes.  lis 
se  mirent  &  genoux,  baissants  la  tdte  contre  la  terre,  puis  se  r^levants  tout  & 
la  fois,  ils  lui  firent  le  salut  militaire.    lis  fiirent  envoyte  deli  &  les  frontidres 
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borough  in  the  midst  of  the  chivahy  of  France.  It  chap. 
yfovld  be  erroneous,  therefore,  to  consider  the  intrigues  ^^' 
and  animosity  which  at  length  eflPected  the  downfall  of  i^u. 
Marlborough,  and  brought  about  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
as  entirely  the  result  of  a  revolution  du  Palais, — a 
bedchamber  affair,  in  which  the  interests  and  glory  of 
nations  were  sacrificed  to  the  spite  or  the  jealousies  of 
women ;  and  still  more  unjust  would  it  be  to  stigmatise 
Bolingbroke  and  Harley  as  worthless  adventurers,  who 
were  actuated  in  their  opposition  to  the  great  hero  of  the 
age  by  mere  personal  envy  or  political  hostility.  Mrs 
Masham's  bedchamber  intrigue,  and  Bolingbroke's  cabinet 
measures,  were  merely  the  form  which  a  great  principle, 
at  all  times  strong  in  English  society,  and  then  peculiarly 
active,  took  in  order  to  avert  a  danger  with  which,  in 
their  estimation,  English  institutions  were  threatened. 
And  that  principle  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  Fear  God 
and  honour  the  King." 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Tory 
party  had  much  argument  on  their  side  in  this  great  con-  Great  Vio- 
troversy;  and  that  though  we,  instructed  by  the  event,  may  mo»irecti- 
now  see  very  clearly  that  they  erred  on  the  occasion,  yet  mode  of 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  their  behalf;  and  the  strongest  oiTMaribo- 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  purest  patriotism,  might  at  the  "*°*  ' 
time  have  found  it  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the 
scales  of  reason  preponderated.     But  there  is  one  point 
for  which  no  apology  can  be  made,  and  for  which  all  the 

d'Espagne,  oe  que  formait  im  marche  de  900  milles.  Partout  od  ils  pafisaient 
ils  tiraient  des  larmes  des  yeux  dee  femmes,  obtenaient  le  respect  de  quelques 
hommesy  et  en  faisant  rire  d'autres  par  la  moquerie  qui  a'attache  au  malheur. 
Hb  6taiezit  toujours  les  premiers  dans  une  bataille,  et  lea  demiers  dans  uue 
reiraite.  lis  manquerent  souveDt  dee  choses  les  plus  n^ceesaires  k  la  vie, 
cependant  on  ne  les  entendit  jamais  se  plaindre,  excepts  des  souffirances  de 
celui  qu'ils  regardaient  comme  leur  soaverain."— Chateaubriand,  M^moirea 
tur  le  Duo  de  Berry,  (Euyres,  ii.  68. 
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CHAP,    heat  of  party  and  all  the  reality  of  impending  danger 
^^'      can  afford  no  excuse.     This  was  the  manner  in  whidi 
1714.     they  prosecuted  their  hostility  against  Marlboroagh  and 
the  war.    They  did  not  dispossess  the  one,  and  terminate 
the  other,  as  they  might  have  done,  by  a  simple  Tote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     They  did  not  yenture  for  long 
on  any  open  attack  on  either.     They  were  afraid  to 
measure  their  strength  in  fair  combat  with  the  conqueror 
of  Blenheim.    They  preferred  the  covert  attacks  of  envy, 
malice,  and  uncharitableness.     Their  weapons,  with  the 
people,  were  malignant  libels;  at  court,  underhand  bed- 
chamber intrigues.     They  did  not  deprive  the  hero  of 
his  command,  but  they  strove  to  thwart  his  measures  so 
that  they  might  prove  unsuccessful.     Openly  thej  de- 
clared that  any  minister  deserved  to  lose  his  head  who 
should  propose  to  abandon  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  a 
Bourbon  prince  ;  in  secret  they  were  negotiating  with 
Louis  at  that  very  moment  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  basis 
of  which  was  that  very  relinquishment.     Ostensibly  thej 
still  paid  to  Marlborough  the  external  marks  of  respect, 
but  they  ceased  to  admit  him  to  their  confidential  coun- 
sels; they  denied  him  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his 
services ;  they  encouraged  the  circulation  of  the  most 
malignant  falsehoods  regarding  his  character;  they  did 
their  utmost  to  load  him  with  indignities  and  mortifi- 
cations at  Court.      Their  object  seems  to   have  been 
to  induce  him,  through  disgust  at  their  ingratitude,  to 
resign;  and  thus  to  have  spared  them  the  discredit  of 
removing  the  greatest  general  of  England  from  a  com- 
mand which  he  had  held  with  so  much  glory.     And 
when  the  temper  or  patriotism  of  Marlborough  was  proof 
against  their  attack,  they  descended  to  the  infamy  of 
charging  him  with  peculation,  on  grounds  so  false  that 
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thej  did  not  yenture  to  bring  them  to  judicial  investiga-    chap. 
tion,  even  in   the  House   of  Peers,   which   they   had      ^^' 
swamped  for  his  OTerthrow.     At  last  they  drove  the     ^714. 
greatest  general  of  England,  and  the  most  signal  bene- 
factor that  ever  had  arisen  to  his  country,  into  disgrace, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  discreditable  peace,  which 
deprived  the  nation  of  the  chief  fruit  of  his  victories. 

And  the  result  has  now  decisively  proved  that  Boling- 
broke  and  the  Tories  were  as  wrong  on  this  occasion  wbat  was 
in  their  general  policy  as  in  the  means  for  its  accom-  to\e(^d- 
plishment;  and  that  the  course  which  Godolphin  andthef^."" 
Marlborough  contended  for,  and,  but  for  the  change  of 
ministry,  undoubtedly  would  have  can*ied  into  eflFect, 
was  the  one  imperatively  required  hy  the  honour  and 
interests  of  Eogland.  Spain  and  France  were  the  two 
powers  by  whom  the  independence  of  this  country  had 
been  separately  threatened  for  two  centuries.  The  narrow 
escape  made  from  invasion,  and  possibly  dismemberment, 
on  occasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692,  sufficiently  demonstrate  this. 
The  union  of  the  two  under  one  head,  therefore,  could 
not  but  prove  in  the  highest  degree  perilous  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  England.  Both  parties  seemed  to  admit 
this;  but  they  proposed  different  means  to  avert  the 
danger.  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  maintained  that 
it  could  be  effectually  done  only  by  separating,  in  a 
permanent  manner,  the  reigning  families  in  France  and 
Spain — and  to  effect  this,  they  proposed  to  settle  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
Provided  this  was  done,  they  had  no  objections  that  an 
appanage  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  competitor 
for  the  throne,  should  be  carved  out  of  the  other  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  crown  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     This 
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CHAP,    was  sabstantiallj  the  basis  they  assumed  in  the  oon- 

^^-      ferences  of  Gertruydenberg  in  1709.     Bolingbrokc  and 

1714.     the  Tories,  again,  contended  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 

separate  the  reigning  families,  provided  only  that  the 

two  crowns  were  prevented  from  uniting  on  one  head; 

and  to  prevent  this  they  introduced  the  stringent  clauses 

into  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  already  mentioned,  providing 

that  the  Salic  law,  which  excludes  femaies  from  the 

succession^  should  be  the  law  of  the  Spanish  throne,  and 

that  in  no  event,  and  under  no  circumstances,  should  the 

crowns  of  Spain  and  France  be  united  on  the  same  head. 

These  provisions  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  guard,  in 

The  result  part  at  Icast,  against  the  danger  which  threatened;  and 

ti^  ¥wiM   this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  natural  desire  of  men 

Tn^^^  to  terminate  a  long  and  burdensome  war,  rendered  the 

\^l^  '  peace  of  Utrecht  generally  acceptable  to  the  nation.     It 

was  foreseen,  however,  at  the  time,  and  loudly  declared 

by  the  Whigs,  both  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  that 

this  security  was  seeming  only,  and  that  leaving  a  grandson 

of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  with  the  name  of 

an  independent  kingdom,  was  in  reality  more  dangerous 

to  the  security  of  England  than  the  junction  of  the  two 

crowns  on  the  same  head  would  have  been.     The  event 

has  now  decisively  proved  the  justice  of  this  view.     Had 

the  crown  of  Spain  been  openly  placed  on  the  same  head 

as  that  of  France,  the  alliance  of  the  two  powers  could 

not  have  been  of  long  continuance.      Castilian  pride 

would  have  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  subjected  to  the 

government  of  Paris  :  the  war  of  independence  in  1808 

has  shown  what  results  follow  the  open  assertion  over 

the  Peninsula  of  French  domination.     But  by  leaving 

Spain  a  crown  nominally  independent,  but  closely  united 

by  blood  and  interest  with  the  French  monarchy,  the 
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object  of  Louis  XIV.  was  gained,  and  in  a  way  more    chap. 
safe  and  certain  than  even  the  union  of  the  crowns  could      ^^' 
have  aflforded.    The  family  compact  succeeded.    A  close     ^^u. 
and  indissoluble   alliance  between  France  and  Spain, 
which  subsisted  unbroken  for  above  a  century,  was  the 
result.     Spanish  pride  was  soothed  by  the  appearance  of 
an  independent  government  at  Madrid :  French  ambi- 
tion was  gratified  by  the  substantial  devotion  of  the 
whole  resources  of  Spain  to  the  purposes  of  France. 

The  effects  were  soon  apparent.     In  every  war  which 
ensued  between  France  and  England  for  the  next  cen-  Disastrous 
tury, — that  of  1739,  that  of  1756,  the  American  War,  Lri^us^dkn- 
that  of  1793, — Spain  and  France  ere  long  united  inf^^irhicS' 
hostilities  against  this  country.    Astonishing  exertions  of  i^^Iga  ^ 
vigour  and  bravery  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  alone  the  sp^bb 
prevented  the  alliance  proving  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  England.     We  were  worsted  by  them  in  the  very 
next  contest  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  extraordinary  genius  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  and 
of  Lord  Chatham,  joined  to  corresponding  incapacity 
in  the  government  of  Louis  XV.,  gave  us,  indeed,  a  glo- 
rious career  of  triumphs  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
But  when  another  power  was  added  to  their  league,  it 
became  evident    that    England   was   overmatched   by 
France  and  Spain.     England  was  brought  by  the  forces 
of  France,  Spain,  and  America,  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in 
the  American  War.     The  want  of  any  popular  his- 
torian to  recount  the  events  of  that  calamitous  period 
has  rendered  the  nation  insensible  to  the  dangers  it  then 
ran ;  when  the  American  colonies  were  in  open  and 
fierce  revolt ;  when  Hyder  Ali  had  driven  the  English 
into  Madras,  and  preparations  were  making  for  crossing 
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oHAP.  the  surf  and  abandoning  India  for  ever  ;  and  when  our 
^^'  colonial  empire  in  the  East  was  saved  solely  bj  the 
1714.  firmness  of  one  man,  whom  England  rewarded  for  his 
conduct  by  an  impeachment !  At  that  dreadful  moment 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  and  fleets  besieged  Gib- 
raltar, which  was  saved  only  by  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  Lord  Howe,  and  soon  after  the 
combined  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel,  and 
blockaded  Plymouth  with  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
where  the  English  fleet  had  sought  refuge  with  twenty- 
one  sail  only. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Examples    Frcuch  aud  Spanish  navies  greatly  outnumbered  those 

of  this  in  jti-  <»i  •  i*i 

later  times,  of  this  couutry,*  and  m  every  one  of  the  actions  winch 
followed  from  that  of  St  Vincent,  where  the  English 
fleet  was  fiffceen  sail  to  twenty-seven,  to  that  of  Trafal- 
gar, where  it  was  twenty-seven  to  thirty-three,  the  com- 
bined fleets  were  superior  in  numerical  amount  to  our 
own.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  historically 
certain,  that  England  was  brought  nearer  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  alliance  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  in  1782,  than  she  afterwards  was  by  the 
aims  and  power  of  Napoleon.  And  whoever  contem- 
plates these  events  with  calmness  and  impartiality,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that, 


•  Viz.;— 

Line  fit  for  Service.  FrigataL 

FreDch,         ....        82  79 

Spaniah,        ....        76  68 

168  147 

English,        ....      115  85 

Ezcesa  of  French  and  Spanish,        43  62 
—James's  Nawd  Hidory,  i.  49-68.    Appendix,  11,  6-7. 
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had  not  the  naval  resources  of  France  been  destroyed    ohap. 
by  the  confiscations  and  disasters  of  the  Revolution,  and      ^^' 
the  strength  of  the  Peninsula  been  bound  to  our  side  by     ^714. 
the  unprovoked  attack  of  Napoleon  on  Spanish  inde- 
pendence in  1808,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  ere 
this,  the  maritime  superiority  and  colonial  empire  of 
England  would  not  have  been  destroyed,  and  with  them 
cor  national  independence  for  ever  lost.     Such  and  so 
real  were  the  dangers  which  Marlborough  strove  to  avert; 
such  and  so  great  the  perik  brought  upon  the  state  by 
the  Tories  in  1712,  from  suffering  political  passions  and 
private  interests  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  calls  of 
public  duty. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  especial  observation,  that  this 
danger,  from  the  close  alliance  of  France  and  Spain,  These  du. 
was  entirely  awing  to  the  family  compact  arising  from  frSsn  wieiy 
the  Bourbons  having  been  permitted  by  the  treaty  of  sponuh' 
Utrecht  to  remain  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Prior  to 
that  succession,  France  and  Spain  were  not  only  never 
in  alliance,  but  always  on  terms  of  the  most  bitter  and 
rancorous  hostility.  "  My  father's  bones  would  rise 
from  their  grave,"  was  a  common  saying  in  Castile,  "  if 
he  could  foresee  a  war  with  France."  All  the  greatest 
wars  in  which  France,  prior  to  the  succession  of  1 703, 
had  engaged  with  Continental  powers,  had  been  with 
Spain.  A  French  monarch  had  been  made  prisoner 
at  Pavia,  and  conducted  to  Madrid :  French  chivalry 
avenged  the  insult  at  Rocroy  and  Lens ;  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  exerted  their  rival  talents 
against  each  other ;  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Spaniards  were  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  with  which  that  monarch  had  to  con- 
tend on  the  Continent.     So  late  as  1688  the  same 


^ 
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CHAP,    disposition  of  the  cabinets  of  Madrid  and  Paris  con-     . 
^^'      tinned ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  that  Spain  had  in     i 
1714.     secret  joined  the  league  of  Augsburg  in  that  year,     ' 
against  him,  which  determined  Louis  XIV.  to  exert  all     I 
his  influence  to  obtain  the  Spanish  succession  for  his 
grandson.      With  an  Austrian  prince  seated  on  the 
throne  at  Madrid,  this  alliance  of  France  and  Spain 
was  not  onlj  impossible,  but  it  was  certain  that  the 
resources  of  the  Peninsula  would  be  mainlj  directed  in      i 
liostility  to  French  interests.      Mutual  necessity,  and 
jealousy  of  their  formidable  common  enemy,  would  hare 
made  Spain  and  England  as  cordial  allies,  during  the 
whole   of    the    eighteenth    century,   as  Scotland  and 
France  were  in  the  days  of  Scottish  independence  ;  as      | 
Turkey  and  France  were  during  the  long  wars  of  the 
latter  power  with  the  Imperialists  in  Germany ;  or  as 
Spain  and  England  became  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon  in  1808.     It  was 
this  great  benefit  which   Marlborough's   yictories  had 
secured  for  his  country ;  it  is  this  alliance  which  his 
diplomacy,  had  it  been  unopposed  at  home,  would  have 
secured,  instead  of  the  subservient  government  which, 
Hist,  de     for  a  whole  century  after,  placed  its  fleets  and  armies  at 

Louis  XIV.  1      #•    1       -i-i  1  11  11* 

iii.  296.      the  disposal  of  the  French  government,  and  brought  this 

country  to  the  verge  of  perdition  in  consequence.^ 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  on  this  subject,  and  with 

It  was  a     regard  to  the  imminent   danger  of  a  family  alliance 

Swtage"  between  France  and  Spain  to  this  country,  it  would  be 

Napoleon  *  rcmovcd  by  the  following  consideration.     Though  Spain 

theXib-  in  the  first  instance  joined  the  coalition  against  the 

French  republic,  she  soon  fell  off  from  it ;  and  the  treaty 

between  the  two  countries  in   1795  was  immediately 

followed  by  the  accession  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the 


uin 
solar -war. 
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league  of  our  enemies.  With  Spain  by  liis  side,  Napo-  chap. 
leon  was  constantly  yictorious ;  but  from  the  moment  "' 
that,  through  his  perfidious  aggression,  he  conrerted  the  ^7^^- 
Peninsular  powers  into  enemies,  his  fortunes  declined, 
until,  from  the  effects  of  the  double  strain  on  his 
resources,  he  was  involved  in  ruin.  Taught  by  this 
great  example,  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  that  Louis 
XIV.  made  it  the  chief  boast  of  his  reign — "  Enfin  il 
n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees,'*  and  braved  the  hostility  of 
combined  Europe,  and  risked  destruction  from  Marl- 
borough's victories,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for 
his  grandson.  It  will  no  longer  appear  surprising  that 
Napoleon  hazarded  all  upon  preserving  his  hold  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  incurred  destruction  rather  than  abandon 
its  strongholds  when  he  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedi- 
tion. It  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
Parisian  diplomacy  has  been  so  incessantly  directed 
since  1830  to  secure  this  benefit  for  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  that  Louis  Philippe,  during  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  regarded  the  Montpensier  alliance 
as  the  brightest  event  of  it.  United  by  family  compact 
to  Spain,  France  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
so  strong  as  to  become  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  all 
Europe.  Severed  from  Spain,  she  is  deprived  of  her 
chief  means  of  aggrandisement,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  ceases  to  be  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  circumstance  which  in  every  age,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  penetrating  statesmen  of  Europe,  cmsei' 
has  rendered  the  Spanish  alliance  of  such  vital  impor-  der  the'^iV 
tance  to  the  French  monarchy,  is  not  merely  the  acces-  spAin  of 
sion  of  power  which  it  brings,  considerable  though  that  wrtuee 
has  often  proved,  to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.    It  is  the  ^  "^ 

yoL.  II.  z 
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CHAP,    securing  it  in  rear  which  is  the  great  advantage.     In 
^^'      alliance  with  Spain,  France  can  send  her  whole  militarj 
17H.     force  to  the  Rhine ;  the  weight  of  thirty-four  millions 
of  men  is  at  once  felt  by  Germany.     In  hostility  to 
Spain,  half  the  force  of  France  must  be  reserved  at 
home,   or  placed  in  observation  on  the  Pyrenees,  to 
secure  the  southern  pi-ovinoes  of  the  monarchy  from 
insult.     The  doubtful  chance  of  the  Wai*  of  the  Sacces- 
sion,  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  Peninsular  contest, 
has  shown  France  but  too  clearly  what  a  dangerous 
battle-field  for  foreign  hostility  the  mountains  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  afford.     If  we  would  duly  estimate  the 
addition  the  Spanish  alliance  makes,  even  without  any 
actual  increase  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  to  the  power  of 
France,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  vast  increase 
which  the  strength  of  England  received,  without  any 
great  force  being  added  to  its  material  resources,  from 
the  mere  union  with  Scotland,  and  consequent  termina- 
tion of  those  mischievous  intrigues  which,  befoi^  that 
auspicious  event,  constantly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hosti- 
lities with  France,  occasioned  a  distracting  warfare  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed.     Or  perhaps  a  still  apter 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Certainly  no  minister  ever  could 
add  so  much  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain  as  that 
one  who,  without  drawing  any  supplies  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  should  merely  prevent  the  constant  distraction  of 
the  resources  of  the  empire  from  the  alternately  turbu- 
lent and  miserable  state  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  what- 
ever cause  the  people  of  Great  Britain  might  have  to 
applaud,  most  certainly  its  enemies  would  have  little 
reason  to  thank  the  statesman  who  kindly  provided  a 
princess,  the  marriage  of  whom  with  an  English  prince 
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might  render  real  an  alliance  which  all  the  efforts  of  six    chap. 
centuries  had  been  unable  to  consummate.  ^'' 

If  any  surprise  should  exist  as  to  the  blindness  of  i7i4. 
Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories,  when  they  arrested  theiMtSLof 
course  of  Marlborough's  victories,  and  secured  the  Span-SiiiSSjin- 
ish  alliance  to  the  French  monarchy,  or  any  doubt  as  to  o^imS^'*' 
political  passion  being  the  real  cause  which  induced  this 
insensibility  to  national  interests,  it  would  be  removed 
by  what  has  occurred  in  our  own  time.  The  heroic  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  nation  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  had  again 
reduced  France  to  its  original  limits ;  and  though  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  still  on  the  throne  of  Madrid,  yet 
the  exasperation  and  exhaustion  of  the  Peninsula,  con- 
sequent on  the  dreadful  war  it  had  sustained  with 
France,  had  rendered  it  no  longer  formidable,  at  least 
for  the  present,  as  an  ally  of  that  power.  But  political 
passions  in  1830,  as  in  1712,  got  possession  of  England, 
and  with  an  infatuation  which  would  be  incredible,  if 
the  blindness  ever  produced  by  those  passions  was  not 
considered,  we  surrendered  the  whole  objects  for  which 
we  had  so  long  been  contending,  and  which  had,  in  part 
at  least,  been  secured  by  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough 
and  Wellington.  With  one  hand  we  favoured  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  we 
ourselves  had  created  to  be  a  check  on  France,  and  had 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  as  a  united 
power  ;  aided  with  our  fleets  the  army  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  restoring  Antwerp,  the  great  outwork  of  Napoleon 
against  this  country,  to  the  sway  of  the  tricolor  flag,  and 
converted  the  Flemish  fortresses,  the  outwork  of  Europe 
against  France,  into  the  outwork  of  France  against 
Europe.     With  the  other  we  crushed  the  efforts  of  the 
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oHAP.    Spanish  people  to  place  a  king  of  their  choice  on  the 

"'      throne ;  kept  alive  for  years  a  frightful  and  desolating 

17U.     civil  war  in   the    Basque   provinces ;    concluded    the 

Quadruple  Alliance,  in  order  to  change  the  Salic  law, 

which  we  ourselves  had  stipulated  for  Spain,  and  solemnly 

guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  violated  our 

pledged  national  faith,  in  order  to  place  a  succession  of 

revolutionary  queens  on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsula. 

We  have  got  our  reward.     The  result  has  followed 

Resuita      which  the  few  thoughtful  persons  whom  the  prevailing 

followed     mania  of  the  day  had  not  carried  away,  clearly  antici- 

from  it  in  ^  ^^  ,  ^ 

the  iMt  in-  pated  at  the  very  first,  from  our  revolutionary  propa- 
gandism.  Our  whole  policy,  for  the  ten  years  daring 
which  it  was  dictated  by  political  passions — ^not  regu- 
lated by  regard  to  national  interests — ^has  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  our  enemies.  Louis  Philippe  profited,  as 
well  he  might,  by  the  temporary  eclipse  of  our  reason. 
He  secured  the  Netherlands  for  France,  with  its  mag- 
nificent fortresses,  and  noble  harbour  of  Antwerp,  by 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter ;  and  to  all  appearance 
gained  Spain,  with  its  vast  sea-coast  and  boundless 
capabilities,  by  the  marriage  of  a  son.  He  united  these 
powers  to  France  by  a  more  enduring  bond  than  even 
family  alliance — the  lasting  tie  of  common  interest 
arising  from  a  common  origin.  Through  all  the  changes 
of  fortune,  revolutionary  powers  will  hold  by  each  other, 
because  they  feel  that  mutual  support  is  essential  to 
their  defence  against  legitimate  monarchies.  He  con- 
descended to  accept  the  princess,  whom  our  strange  and 
perfidious  policy  had  rendered  the  heiress-presumptire 
of  the  throne  of  Madrid,  for  a  son  of  France.  The 
dream  of  Louis  XIV.  was  realised — there  were  no  longer 
any  Pyrenees.     By  erecting  the  revolutionary  throne  of 
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Belgium,  and  dispossessing  the  male  line  in  Spain,  we  chap. 
have  at  one  blow  abandoned  the  whole  security  gained  "• 
by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  We  izu. 
have  done  that  for  France  which  neither  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  arms  of  Napoleon  could  effect. 
We  have  abandoned  even  the  slight  security  against  the 
union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  powers,  which  Boling- 
broke  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  There  is  no 
longer  any  real  impediment  to  the  union  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  crowns.  Backed  by  the  Belgian  and 
Spanish  alliances,  the  French  Government,  Royal  or 
Republican,  may  deride  our  impotent  protests.  And 
when  next  we  go  to  war  with  France,  we  shall  have  to 
confront  a  power  stretching  from  the  Scheldt  to  Gib- 
raltar ;  and  to  combat  fleets  which,  in  1782,  blockaded 
Plymouth  with  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  in  1793 
outnumbered  the  English  navy  by  forty-three  line-of- 
battle  ships ! 

It  is  stated  by  Capefigue,  in  his  admirable  history  of 
Louis  XIV.,*  that  we  should  err  much  if  we  imagined  stnn^  in- 
that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  regarded  tnitloMi 
in  the  same  light  by  its  contemporaries  with  which  it  is  ofton^pi^ 
viewed    by  ourselves.      Notwithstanding    its  frightful 
cruelty,  it  was  universally  considered  by  the  dominant 
Catholic  majority  over  all  Europe  as  a  masterpiece  of 
political  wisdom ;   a  measure  alike  called  for  by  its 
evident  justice  and  its  palpable  expedience.     Even  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  is  never  mentioned  by  the  . 
contemporary  Catholic  historians  save  with  exultation ; 
and  Charles  IX.,  who  perpetrated  it,  is  the  object  of 
universal  eulogium.     It  was  the  same  in  1793.     The 

^  By  ffir  the  best  history  of  that  eyentful  reign  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
Europe. 
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CHAP,  expatriation  of  a  hundred  thousand  emigrants,  the  con- 
^^'  fiscation  of  their  estates,  the  murder  of  a  tithe  of  their 
1714.  number  on  the  scaffold,  the  destruction  of  a  million  of 
liyes  during  the  Revolution,  excited  neither  indignation 
nor  commiseration  in  the  Jacobin  majority  in  France. 
They  were  universally  regarded  by  them  as  measores 
equally  expedient,  justifiable,  and  necessary.  The  entire 
abandonment  at  once  of  our  public  faith  and  national 
policy,  in  like  manner,  during  the  fervour  of  political 
passions  in  this  country,  some  years  ago,  in  relation  both 
to  Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  the  nourishing  a  frightful 
civil  war  for  years  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro ; 
the  dispossessing  a  sovereign  we  were  pledged  as  a  nation 
to  maintain  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  excited  no  general 
feeling,  either  of  pity  or  indignation,  in  this  country. 
It  was  thought  to  be  quite  natural  and  proper  that 
we  should  supplant  legitimate  kings  by  revolutionary 
queens  in  every  country  around  us.  We  sent  thousands 
of  gallant  desperadoes  to  "  call  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence,''  by  revolutionising  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  SouUi 
America,  with  which  state  we  were  then  at  peace, 
and  the  piratical  act  was  generally  applauded  in  the 
country  :  the  same  act,  when  perpetrated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Texas,  and  attempted  in  Cuba,  excited  universal 
reprobation.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  fitted  to  awaken 
at  once  feelings  of  charity  and  distrust  in  our  breasts — 
charity  to  others,  distrust  of  ourselves.  They  may  teach 
us  to  view  with  a  lenient  if  not  a  forgiving  eye  the 
I  capeflgue,  abcrratious  of  those  nations  which  have  yielded  to  the 
Louis  XIV.  force  of  those  passions  under  which,  with  so  many  more 
Hist  do  la  means  of  resistance,  our  own  understandings  have  so 
iH.239,240.  yiolently  reeled;^  and  to  examine  anxiously  whether 
many  of  the  public  measures  which  at  the  time  are  the 
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subject  of  the  most  general  approbation  in  this  country,    chap. 
are  not  in  reality  as  unjust,  and  will  not  be  condemned      ^^' 
by  posterity  as  unanimously,  as  the  revocation  of  the     i^u. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  or  any  other  of  the  most  atrocious  acts 
by  which  the  pages  of  history  are  stained. 

The  remarkable  analogy  must  strike  eyen  the  most 
superficial  observer,  between  the  position  of  the  Tories  aoaIo^w 
and  the  policy  which  they  adopted  during  the  contest  of  Bita^uonof 
the  Succession,  and  that  which  the  Whigs  occupied,  and  the  wv^ 
their  conduct  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.     On  lbnfiSStt["e 
both  occasions  the  Opposition  was  resolutely  set  against  SL^'S  Se 
a  war  which  a  ministry  in  power  was  carrying  on  with  ^'^*^"****°*' 
vigour  and  success  against  a  preponderating  power  in 
France,  that  threatened,  and  had  well-nigh  overturned, 
the  independence  of  all  the  adjoining  states  in  Europe. 
In  both,  the  contest  was  one  of  life  or  death  for  the 
liberties,  and  even  the  existence,  of  England ;  and  yet 
the  Opposition  in  both  exerted  their  whole  influence  and 
abilities  to  mar  its  progress  and  impede  its  success.     In 
both,  a  great  and  victorious  English  general  headed  the 
forces  of  the  alliance ;  and  in  both,  for  a  series  of  years, 
his  successes  were  underrated,  his  achievements  vilified, 
his  efibrts  thwarted,  by  the  Opposition,  in  the  very 
country  whose  glory  he  was   daily   augmenting,  and 
securely  establishing  on  a  more  durable  foundation.     In 
both.  Great  Britain  was  combating  a  power  which  had 
proved  itself  to  be  the  deadliest  enemy  to  real  freedom, 
for  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Louis  XIV.'s  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  or  the  atrocities  of  the  Convention  at 
Paris  a  century  after,  inflicted  the  cruellest  wounds  on 
the  cause  of  liberty.      In  both,   the  league   of   the 
Allies,  though  originally  springing  out  of  this  unbear- 
able oppression,  had  come  to  hinge  mainly  on  the  neces- 


eontests. 
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OHAP.    sity  of  preventing  the  political  power  of  France  being 

^^'      extended  over  Spain.     In  both,  the  chief  seats  of  "war 

1714.     for  the  English  and  French  armies  were  Spain  and  the 

Low  Countries ;  and  in  both,  the  decisive  blows  were  at 

length  struck  on  the  Flemish  plains. 

And  the  crisis  in  each  brings  the  parallel  still  closer, 
Eztraordi-  aud  to  a  most  singular,  and  some  may  think  almost 
cidLwTn  providential,  coincidence.  For  in  May  1712,  the  Tories 
of  thTtwo  consummated  the  war  on  which  they  had  .so  long  been 
engaged,  by  effecting  the  separation  of  England  from 
the  alliance,  when  the  iron  barrier  of  France  was  at 
last  effectually  broken  through,  and  nothing  remained 
to  prevent  Marlborough  and  Eugene  from  marching  in 
triumph  to  Paris;  and  in  May  1812,  just  a  hundred 
years  after,  the  Whigs  had  the  means  put  into  their 
hands  of  effecting  their  long-desired  pacification  with 
France,  by  the  Prince-Regent  sending  for  their  leaders 
to  form  a  ministry  on  the  expiry  of  the  year  of  restric- 
tion enforced  on  him  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  his  assum- 
ing the  power  of  King.  If  the  Whigs  had  succeeded 
in  forming  a  government  at  that  period,  if  the  apparently 
trivial  dispute  about  the  household  appointments  had 
not  restored  their  opponents  to  power,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  peace,  similar  to  that  of  Utrecht,  would 
have  stopped  the  war  for  a  time,  and  bequeathed  its 
dangers  and  its  burdens  to  another,  perhaps  the  present 
age.  And  this  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Salamanca  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  opening  of  the  Moscow  expedition  !* 

#  "  The  negotiation  between  the  Piince-Regent  and  the  Whigs  was  broken 
off  on  the  6th  June  1812.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Wellington 
crossed  the  Portugaeae  frontier,  and  commenced  the  Salamanca  campaign  ; 
while  on  the  23d  Kapoleon  passed  the  Niemen,  and  perilled  his  crown  and 
his  life  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  Russian  inrasion." — ^AusOK's  Ewn^ 
chap.  Iziy.  §  45, 
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It  must  appear,  at  first  sight,  not  a  little  extraordi-    chap. 
nary  that  conduct  so  precisely  similar,  and  in  both  cases      ^^ 
so  diametrically  at  variance  with  the  real  interests  of    i7i4. 
the  country,   should  in  this  manner  have  been  alter-  R«ai  mqms 
nately  pursued  by  the  two  great  parties  whose  contests  tuy ofwn^" 
hare  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  so  entirely  engrossed  op^iu©  * 
English  domestic  history.     But  the  marvel  ceases  when  th^^M,^ 
their  internal  political  situation  is  considered.     In  both ' 
cases,  the  Opposition  who  resisted  a  war  and  strove  to 
arrest  its  progress,  which  was  conducted  with  glory  and 
success  by  their  opponents,  had  recently  before  been 
dispossessed  of  power.     The  Tories,  by  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  had  been  so  completely  driven  from  the  helm, 
that,  as  the  event  proved,  they  did  not  recover  their 
ground  for  seventy  years,  and  a  change  of  dynasty  at 
the  time  could  alone  secure  them  in  it.     The  Whigs 
had,  by  the  ministerial  revolution  of  1784,  been,  after 
the  most  strenuous  efibrts  on  their  part,  so  effectually 
dispossessed  of  power,  that  they  had  no  prospect  of 
recovering  it,  but  by  the  national  calamity  of  a  failure 
in  the  war  in  which  their  antagonists  were  engaged. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
two  parties,  at  the  interval  of  a  century  from  each  other, 
stood  in  precisely  the  same  situation,  so  far  as  the  de- 
pending foreign  war  and  its  reaction  upon  their  domestic 
prospects  were  concerned.     The  interests  of  both  were 
identified  with  the  misfortunes  of  this  country  and  the 
triumphs  of  its  enemies.     Their  wishes,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  followed  in  the  same  direction.     The  secret 
inclinations  of  the  Tories,  in  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
were  with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  because  its  restora- 
tion to  royalty  would  at  once  have  replaced  them  at  the 
helm  ;  the  secret  wishes  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  war  of  the 
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CHAP.  KeyolutioD,  were  with  the  tricolor  flag,  because  its  tri- 
^^  umphs  would  at  once  have  ruined  their  opponents^  and 
1714.    restored  them  to  the  much-coyeted  possession  of  pow^. 

In  both  cases  the  selfish  preyailed  oyer  the  generous,  I 
the  party  oyer  the  patriotic,  feelings  of  our  natura  In 
both,  the  party  in  opposition  were  false  to  their  country, 
but  true,  as  they  thought,  at  least  to  themselyes-  And 
both  haye  obtained  their  just  punishment  by  reoeiying 
the  merited  condemnation  of  succeeding  times.  | 

Though  the  eyent,  howeyer,  has  decisiyely  proyed  that 
£xcaa^  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  judged  wrong  in  detaching 
iitod  for  the  England  from  the  Grand  Alliance  in  1712,  and  that  i 
^r^^at  *  their  measures,  by  securing  to  France  the  family  compact 
of  uti^t,  with  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  brought  the  country  to  the  I 
dr^dof  brink  of  ruin  in  1782,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  in  their 
yindication,  that  plausible  arguments  were  not  awanting 
to  justify  the  unpatriotic  course  which  they  adopted 
Great  as  was  the  power  of  France  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  it  was  comparatiyely  of  recent  growth.  Serious 
as  had  been  the  perils  of  the  nation  from  his  ambition, 
it  had  been  placed  in  yet  greater  danger  by  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  terrors  of  the 
Armada  were  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  Y.  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
uniyersal  dominion  which  had  been  made  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  If  the  Whigs  had  succeeded  in 
making  Louis  XIV.  accept  the  terms  offered  to  him  by 
the  Allies  at  Gertruydenberg  in  1709,  which  they  were 
within  a  hair's-breadth  of  doing,  the  monarchy  of  Charles 
V.  was  reconstructed  in  fayour  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, with  an  apparently  considerable  accession  of 
power.  The  whole  present  dominions  of  Austria  in 
Germany  and  Lombardy,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Flanders, 
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Spain,  and  South  America,  would  haye  constituted  the    chap. 
hereditary  dominions  of  a  power  to  which  the  imperial      ^^* 
crown  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  hare  come  to  be     ^^u. 
permanently  united. 

The  Tories,  howeyer,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  were 
too  clear-sighted  not  to  see  that  the  danger  from  the  boUd^' 
Spanish  monarchy,  great  as  it  had  been  a  century  before,  tmltSlT 
had  passed  away  before  their  time,  and  that  France  was  ^SiaSpui. 
the  power  by  which  the  independence  of  England  was  chy^^thu 
really  threatened.  If  circumstances  had  rendered  the  ^* 
junction  of  the  Spanish  dominions  to  one  or  other 
anavoidable,  it  was  evidently  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  that  it  should  be  united  to  the  distant  and 
inland  territories  of  the  house  of  Austria,  destitute  of 
fleets  and  harbours,  and  constantly  engrossed  with  wars 
with  the  Turks,  rather  than  to  the  great  and  flourishing 
monarchy  of  France,  with  an  extensive  sea-coast,  and  a 
navy  rivalling  our  own,  in  close  vicinity,  and  actuated 
by  a  jealousy  of  England  of  many  centuries'  standing. 
Bolingbroke  has  shown  that  he  perceived  these  obvious 
truths  as  clearly  as  any  man,  and  consequently  that  the 
terrors  expressed  by  the  Tories  on  occasion  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  at  the  prospect  of  reconstructing  the  empire 
of  Charles  V.,  were  hypocritical,  and  had  been  got  up 
to  conceal  objects  fundamentally  different.  ^^  Philip  11.,^' 
says  he, ''  left  his  successors  a  ruined  monarchy.  He 
left  them  something  worse ;  he  left  them  his  example 
and  his  principles  of  government,  founded  in  ambition, 
pride,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  all  the  pedantry  of  state. 
The  war  in  the  Low  Countries  cost  him,  by  his  own 
confession,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions — ^a  prodi- 
gious sum,  in  whatever  specie  he  reckoned.  At  home 
there  was  much  form,  but  no  good  order,  no  economy  or 
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OHAP.    wisdom  of  policy  in  the  state.     The  Churcli  continned 
^^*      to  devour  its  resources  ;  and  that  monster,  the  Inquisi- 
^714.     tion,  to  dispeople  the  country  even  more  than  perpetual 
war,  and  all  the  numerous  colonies  that  Spain  had  sent 
out  to  the  West  Indies  ;  for  Philip  III.  drove  more 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  Moriscoes  out  of  his  donu* 
nions  by  one  edict,  with  such  circumstances  of  inhuma- 
nity as  the  Spaniards  alone  could  exercise,  and  that 
tribunal,  which  had  provoked  that  unhappy  race   to 
revolt,  could  alone  approve.     Abroad,  the  conduct  of 
that  prince  was  directed  by  the  same  wild  spirit  of 
ambition.     Rash  in  undertaking,  though  slow  to  execute, 
obstinate  in  pursuing,  though  unable  to  succeed,  they 
opened  a  new  sluice  to  let  out  the  little  life  and  vigour 
that  remained  in  the  monarchy.     What  completed  their 
ruin  was  this — they  knew  not  how  to  lose,  nor  when  to 
yield.      They  acknowledged  the  independence  of   the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  and  became  the  allies  of  their 
ancient  subjects  by  the  treaty  of  Munster ;  but  they 
would  not  forego  their  usurped  claims  on  Portugal,  and 
they  persisted   in  carrying  on  singly  the  war  against 
France.     Thus  they  were  reduced  to  such  a  loumess  of 
1  Boiingu    power  as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  any  other  king- 
the  Study    dom.     As  to  France,  this  era  of  the  entire  fall  of  the 
Lt.vi.^'  Spanish  power  is  likewise  that  from  which  we  may 
464,465.    reckon  that  France  grew  as  formidable  as  we  have  seen 
her  to  her  neighbours  in  power  and  pretensions.^'  ^ 
Notwithstanding  all  this,   which   subsequent   events 
What '      have  proved  to  be  entirely  well-founded,  it  is  not  sur- 
Toriet       prising  that  the  Tories,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
pu^edV  paused  before  contributing  to  such  a  result — ^union  of  the 
ofVtJ^l  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain — as  the  consequence  of 
the  national  efforts  during  ten  campaigns  for  the  preser* 
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ration  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  There  were  chaf. 
difficulties,  and  those  too  of  a  rery  serious  nature,  on  all  "• 
sides.  They  were  right  in  their  dread  of  reconstructing  I7i4. 
the  monarchy  of  Charles  V. ;  their  great  error  consisted 
in  the  way  they  set  about  preventing  it.  They  did  this 
by  giying  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  a  Bourbon  prince, 
which  at  once  closely  united  two  great  maritime  powers, 
far  more  formidable  to  Britain  than  the  union  of  one  of 
these  with  the  inland  and  far-seyered  monarchy  of 
Charles  V.  ever  could  have  been.  What  they  should 
have  done,  was  to  have  given  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  Austrian  Archduke,  but  to  have  stipulated 
that  it  should  never  be  placed  on  the  same  head  as  the 
Imperial  crown,  or  on  that  which  wore  the  diadem  of  the 
Hereditary  Dominions  in  Germany.  But  though  this 
would  have  preserved  the  balance  of  power,  it  would  not 
have  answered  their  secret  views  for  rescuing  Louis  XIV. 
from  his  difficulties,  in  order  to  prop  the  exiled  throne  of 
St  Germains.  Thence  it  was  that  they  preferred  all  the 
risks  of  leaving  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the  hands  of  a 
Bourbon  prince,  the  result  of  which,  seventy  years  after- 
wards, brought  England  to  the  verge  of  ruin  in  conse- 
quence. Thence  it  is  that  they  have  incurred  the  merited 
condemnation  of  all  subsequent  ages. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  even  a  plausible  reason 
on  the  surface  of  things  for  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri-Batnoez- 
tain  in  1834,  in  violating  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  andfora<nbr^ 
forming  the  Quadruple  Alliance  with  France,  for  the^ioaofthe 
purpose  of  dispossessing  the  male  line,  which  she  had  utre<^t  by 
herself  established  in  Spain,  as  a  security  against  its  pieAiiianM' 
crown  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  and  '"^ 
establishing  the  female  succession  in  its  stead.     Was  it 
that  the  experience  of  the  preceding  forty  years  had 
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CHAP,  shown  that  reyolutionarj  dynasties  were  so  very  stable, 
^^*  rerolutionary  passions  so  very  durable,  reyolationaiy 
^7U.  jealousy  so  slight,  that  it  was  necessary  to  violate  our 
faith  plighted  at  Utrecht,  in  order  to  establish  a  lasting 
democratic  sovereign  power  in  the  Peninsula  ?  Was  it 
that  revolutionary  governments  had  been  found  bj  expe- 
rience to  be  so  strict  and  honourable  in  their  dealings; 
so  correct  and  punctual  in  their  payments,  so  abhorrent 
to  anything  like  repudiation  of  debts,  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  commercial  and  money-lending  state  to 
uphold  their  establishment  ?  Was  it  that  the  annals  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  demonstrated  that  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  by  which  the  Spanish  Cortes  was  elected, 
was  so  very  safe  and  workable  a  state  engine  that  it 
might  securely  be  intrusted  to  the  fiery  passions  of  Spain, 
in  its  apprenticeship  to  freedom  1  Was  it  that  we  were 
so  very  secure,  that  a  queen  or  princess  of  Spain, 
heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne,  would  not  attract  the 
notice  and  win  the  regard  of  a  prince  of  France  ;  and 
that  thus  even  the  slender  security  provided  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  against  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on 
the  same  head,  might  not  be  entirely  destroyed  1  Was 
it  that  French  princes  had  been  proved  by  history  to  be 
so  singularly  repulsive  in  their  manners,  or  ungainly  in 
their  appearance,  that  there  was  no  risk  of  their  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  heiress  of  Spain  ?  We  know  not 
what  the  motive  was  which  led  this  nation  to  interfere  in 
breaking  through  the  male  succession  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  establishing  the  female  line  in  its 
stead.  We  know  only  that  the  thing  was  done,  and  by 
ourselves.  It  is  for  the  authors  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance of  1834  to  explain  its  motives,  and  point  out  its 
advantages. 
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The  common  argument  used  on  this  head — viz.,  that    chap. 
the  young  Queen,  to  whom  the  crown  of  Spain  had  been      ^^' 
1>equeathed  bj  Ferdinand  VII.,  had  been  acknowledged     ^7i4. 
hy  the  Cortes  and  constitutional  authorities  in  Spain,  aiu4w  to 
and  that  we,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  could  not  oppose  I^^^j^^** 
a  soyereign  of  the  people's  choice — is  obyiously  devoid  of  hId?o?ttt 
foundation.     The  settlement  of  the  crown  of  Spain  on  AmfS!* 
the  male  line,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  a  pnblic  act 
guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  for  purposes  of 
general  policy,  and  the  presenration  of  the  balance  of 
power.     It  was  meant  to  guard  against  the  precise  dan- 
ger which  has  since  occurred — ^yiz.,  the  marriage  of  a 
Spanish  princess,  heiress-presumptiye  to  the  throne,  to 
a  prince  of  France.     Serious  deliberations,  a  Congress 
of  all  the  powers  which  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  requisite,   before  the  main   security  it  provided 
against  the  dangers  which  had  rendered  the  War  of  the 
Succession  necessary  was  abandoned.     But  nothing  of 
that  sort  was  thought  of.     The  thing  was  done  at  once, 
without  either  congress  or  deliberation,  and  in  defiance 
of  a  solemn  protest  by  Don  Carlos,  as  the  head  of  the 
male  line,  against  such  an  invasion  of  his  rights  and 
those  of  his  family.     The  northern  powers  of  Europe 
have  never  yet  recognised  the  female  line  in  Spain. 
And  yet  the  English  nation  never  seems  to  have  been 
awakened  to  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  bad  faith,  of  these 
proceedings,  till  a  Spanish  princess,  as  the  result  to  be 
naturally  expected  from  such   a  splendid  endowment 
of  English  creation,  dropt  into  the  arms  of  a  prince  of 
France. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here  :  it  would  be  well 
for  the  honour  and  future  fate  of  England  if  it  did. 
We  not  only  recognised  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  defiance 
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CHAP,    of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  we  concluded  with  France 
^^      the  Quadruple  Alliance,  to  uphold  her  and  the  Queen  of 
1714.     Portugal  on  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  male  and 
onr tltive  legitimate  line  in  both  countries.     We  followed  this  up 
S^St*d!>^  by  an  armed  intervention,  to  put  down  the  Carlists  and 
Don^arioi  j^Qy^iists  in  the  uorthem  proyinces.     Lord  John  Hay 
^Mi     ^as  sent  with  the  royal  marines ;  General  Evans  was 
SiaSiI"^""  allowed  to  go  with  ten  thousand  volunteers,  armed  with 
Tower  muskets,  and  in  the  scarlet  uniform.     Warlike 
stores,  to  the  amount  of  £450,000,  were  sent  to  Queen 
Christina  in  the  space  of  three  years.     We  thus  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  dreadful  civil  war  of  four  years'  duration, 
in  beating  down  the  heroic  mountaineers  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  and  fixing  a  dynasty  hateful  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  Spanish  nation  on  the  throne  of  Madrid.     Was 
this  non-intervention  ?     Was  this  following  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Revolution,  that  every  nation  may  choose 
its  own  dynasty  %    Did  we  not  rather  imitate  the  conduct 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  for  twenty  years,  strove  to  impose 
the  Chevalier  St  George  and  the  Stuart  line  on  an 
unwilling  people  %     Can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  if  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  been  kt  alone  by  France 
and  England,  the  revolutionary  dynasty  of  queens,  with 
all  its  attendant  dangers  of  French  princes,  would  long 
since  have  been  sunk  to  the  earth  in  both  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  ?     If  not,  why  did  we  interfere  and  nourish 
for  four  long  years  a  frightful  civil  war  on  the  Ebro  ? 
In  concluding  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  aiding  the 
Spanish  revolutionists  to  establish  a  queen  upon  the 
throne  of  Madrid,  we  forced  a  hated  dynasty  upon  an 
unwilling  nation,  as  much  as  the  French  say  the  Allies 
did,  when,  in  1815,  they  restored  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  force  of  English  and  Prussian 
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bayonets.     And  we  acted  not  less  in  opposition  to  the    chap. 
principles  of  our  own  Revolution,  than  to  the  national      ^^ 
faith  pledged  at  Utrecht,   and   the  plainest  national    ^714. 
interests,  domonstrated  by  the  most  important  events 
of  the  subsequent  period. 

What  we  should  have  done  is  quite  plain ;  it  was 
prescribed  alike  by  national  faith  and  public  expedience,  what  edk- 
We  should  have  done  what  Cardinal  Mazarin  did  during  uve  done 
the  English,  Mr  Pitt  during  the  early  part  of  the  French,  liw.^  *****" 
Revolution.  We  should  have  interfered  in  favour  of 
neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other,  but,  preserving  a 
strict  neutrality,  recognised  and  continued  the  national 
treaties  with  that  government  which  the  nation  ulti- 
mately adopted,  as  the  one  suited  to  the  wishes,  and  pro- 
tective of  the  interests,  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
If  driven  by  necessity  to  interfere,  it  should  have  been 
in  support  of  that  line  of  descent  which  our  own  security 
and  the  interests  of  Europe  required,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties  guaranteed,  rather  than  of  that  which  endan- 
gered the  former  and  violated  the  latter.  We  did  none 
of  these  things.  We  interfered,  by  the  weight  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  force  of  arms,  to  force  a  hateful  democratic 
regime  upon  a  people  whose  hearts  were  essentially 
monarchical ;  and  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a  govern- 
ment at  Madrid  against  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

We  now  see  the  result.     We  have  received  our  just 
punishment  in  beholding  the  consummation  of  the  Mont-  jngtpi^. 
pensier  alliance,  and  the  dream  of  Louis  XIV.  andu^^JLw 
Napoleon  realised,  by  the  extension  of  French  influence  '^*^*^ 
from  the  Scheldt  to  Gibraltar.     At  one  blow  we  have 
undone  the  whole  work  of  the  wars  of  the  Succession 
and  the  Revolution.     We  have  lost,  by  a  single  act,  the 
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oHAP.  fruit  of  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  the  triumphs 
"•  of  Wellington.  The  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
1714.  counterpoise  in  the  Peninsula,  haye  been  alike  lost^  or 
rather  their  weight  has  been  added  to  the  power  of  our 
enemies.  England  sees  clearly  enough  now  the  erroneous 
policy  in  which  her  rulers  have  got  themselyes  inrolyed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies ;  but  she  does  not  see  as  yet  where 
the  fault  really  lay,  and  of  what  we  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  She  is  ashamed  of  haying  been  deoeiyed,  bat 
not  of  having  been  the  deceiver.  It  is  for  the  latter, 
however,  she  should  really  feel  humiliation.  To  be 
duped  in  negotiation,  as  to  be  outdone  in  love,  is  no 
unusual  occurrence ;  it  occurs  equally  in  public  and 
private  life,  not  less  to  the  deserving  than  the  unde- 
serving. Diplomatic  cunning  is  frequently  the  re- 
source of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  perfidious 
against  the  unsuspecting.  To  break  treaties,  oppress 
allies,  and  foment  direful  civil  wars,  for  the  propagation 
of  political  opinions,  or  supposed  party  advantages — 
these  are  the  real  offences  for  which  nations  must  answer, 
and  which  call  down  a  righteous  retribution  upon  their 
rulers  and  themselves. 

By  the  course  which   England  has  of  late  years 
Engknd     adopted  in  regard  to  Spain,  she  has  deprived  herself  of 
title  to  com- all  title  to  complaiu,  even  of  any  real  violation  of  the 
?io]i2uoii*Sr  Treaty  of  Utrecht  by  any  other  power.     Having  set  the 
of  utrachl  first  example  of  setting  aside  its  provisions,  in  the  essen- 
tial article  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  she  can  no 
longer  with  effect  upbraid  France  for  infringement  of  it 
in  inferior  particulars.     But  in  truth,  Louis  Philippe,  in 
the  Montpensier  marriage,  violated  none  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht :  whether  he  deviated  from  any 
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promises-  made  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu  is  a  matter  of    chap. 
oomparatiyely  little  importance,  concerning  which  the      "* 
statesmen  of  the  two  countries  are  at  variance.     There     i7i4. 
is  no  prohibition  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  the  mar- 
riage of  French  princes  with  Spanish  princesses,  or  vice 
versd ;  there  is  not  a  word  said  about  such  marriages  at 
all.     It  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  haye  been  ungra- 
cious ;  for  when  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Madrid 
was  strictly  entailed  on  heirs  male,  no  prince  of  the 
French  blood,  by  marrying  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  could 
endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  by  succeeding,  through 
her,  to  the  throne.      Accordingly,  numerous  instances 
have  since  occurred  of  such  marriages,  without  their 
having  excited  any   attention,   or  been   ever  deemed 
infringements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.* 

But  when  England  joined  with  France,  in  1834,  to 
alter  the  order  of  succession  in  Spain,  and  to  force  a 
dynasty  of  queens,  surrounded  by  republican  institu- 
tions, on  an  unwilling  people,  the  case  was  entirely 
altered.     The  marriage  of  a  prince  of  France  with  an 

*  Such  marriagee  between  Frenoh  princes  and  Spanish  princesaea  took 
place  on  the  21  at  Janoaiy  1721,  and  the  25th  August  1739;  and  on  the  23d 
January  1745,  the  Dauphin  of  France  married  the  princess  who,  but  for  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  excluding  the  female  line,  would  have  been  heiress  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  But  on  none  of  these  occasions  was  it  ever  supposed  any 
infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  taken  place,  or  any  danger  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  had  occurred.  Nay,  Louis  XT.  was  publicly, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  affianced,  early  in  life,  to 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  princess  was  brought  and  lived  long  at 
YerBailles,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  duties  of  French  royalty ;  and  the 
match  was  at  length  broken  off,  not  from  any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  English  ambassador  or  the  diplomatic  body  in  Europe,  but  because  the 
princess  being  six  years  younger  than  the  French  king,  who  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  his  subjects  were  too  impatient  for  his  marriage^were  too  im- 
patient to  wait  till  it  could  with  propriety  be  solemnised ;  and  he  married, 
in  consequence,  Maria  Leckzinski,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland. — See  De 
TocguiYiLLE's  Hitt.  de  Louia  XV.,  vol.  i  p.  172. 
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CHAP,  infanta  of  Spain  became  then  a  matter  of  the  vciy 
"-  highest  importance;  it  threatened  the  precise  danger 
17R  wUch  the  War  of  the  Succession  was  undertaken  to 
qJS'  avert,  which  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  condaded  to 
t^ih*  prevent,  though  it  did  so  only  imperfectly.  There  is, 
5^^  indeed,  in  that  treaty  the  most  express  prohibition 
tooi^  against  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  being  united  on 
^J^nds  the  same  head ;  but  that  is  neither  the  real  danger  to 
tihTk^te^  be  dreaded,  nor  has  England  left  herself  any  means  of        | 

of  oUmt  —         - 

p0wen^ 


^  be  dreaded,  nor  has  England  left  herself  any  means  oi        < 
*^**^     preventing  it.     It  is  the  "Family  Alliance'*  now  con-        i 


duded  which  is  the  real  evil ;  and  if  the  succession  to 
the  Spanish  crown  should  open  to  any  future  King  of 
the  French,  in  consequence  of  it,  how  could  we,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  opened  to 
the  Infanta  the  succession  to  the  throne,  object  to  his 
ascending  it  ?  We  have  fallen  into  the  pit  which  we 
ourselves  dug ;  we  have  been  punis&ed  by  the  work  of 
our  own  hands — another  among  the  numerous  proofe 
which  contemporary  as  well  as  past  history  affords,  that 
there  is  a  moral  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  that  great  violations  of  national  duty  work  out^  in 
the  national  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  a  just 
retribution  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

The  subsequent  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
The  dagger  govemmeut  of  France  has  neither  removed  nor  alleviated 
^hJifi^' these  dangers.     The  Orleans  dynasty  may  be  dispoe- 
b:^ii6 rSt sessed  from  the  throne;  a  Republic  may  succeed;  a 
▼option  o   ^^jjg^i^  ^  president,  or  an  emperor,  may  wield  its  power 
instead  of  a  king — it  is  the  same:  the  evil  has  been 
done,  and  cannot  be  undone.     A  family  compact  may 
subsist  equally  between  affiliated  republics  or  elective 
empires  as  between  connected  sovereigns  ;  a  revolution- 
ary dynasty  will  never  fail  on  a  crisis  to   look  for 
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support  in  goyernments  having  the  same  origin,  and  ohap. 
actuated  by  the  same  interests.  They  will  never  cease  "• 
to  regard  England  with  envy  and  jealousy,  the  greater,  17U. 
because  she  has  achieved  a  combination  of  general  free- 
dom with  stability  of  government,  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  effect.  When  a  war  of  opinion  arises — as 
arise  it  will  and  must  in  Europe — ^the  revolutionary 
governments  will  adhere  to  each  other,  and  their  hos- 
tility will  be  mainly  directed  against  this  country.  By 
establishing  a  revolutionary  government  on  the  thrones 
of  the  Peninsula,  we  secured  a  cordial  and  steady  ally 
to  France  in  every  contest  that  may  arise  with  the  legi- 
timate powers ;  the  family  compact  between  France  and 
Spain,  which  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  bequeathed,  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  to  these  powers  in  the  eighteenth,  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  national  compact,  from  the  policy  of 
Grey  and  Palmerston  in  forming  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  England  next  faces 
her  Continental  foes,  and  contends  for  her  existence 
on  the  waves,  whether  her  enemies  are  directed  by  an 
emperor,  a  king,  a  president,  or  a  consul,  the  fleets  by 
which  she  will  be  menaced  will  issue  not  only  from 
Brest  and  Cherbourg,  but  frt)m  Antwerp  and  Ostend, 
from  Ferrol  and  Cadiz ;  and  her  faithful  allies,  in  her 
greatest  and  most  glorious  struggle,  will,  by  her  own 
act,  be  converted  into  her  bitterest  and  most  formidable 
enemies. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

MABLBOBOUGH — ^BUQENE — FBEDBBIOK — ^KAFOLEOK — ^WSLLIKOTOir. 

oHAP;    The  extraordinary   merit  of    Marlborough's    militaij 
^"'     talents  will  not  be  duly  appreciated,  unless  the  peculiar 
1714.    nature  of  the  contest  he  was  called  on  to  direct,  and 
Change  in   tho  charactor  which  it  assumed  in  his  time,  is  taken  into 
ofVi?^  consideration.     The  era  of  feudalism  had  ceased — at 
ronghV     least  SO  far  as  the  raising  of  a  military  force  by  its 
**"***        machinery  was  concerned.     Louis  XIV.,  indeed,  when 
pressed  for  men,  more  than  once  summoned  the  ban 
and  the  arridre  ban  of  France  to  his  standards,  and  he 
always  had  a  gallant  array  of  feudal  nobility  in  his  ante- 
chambers, or  around  his  headquarters.   But  war,  both  on 
his  part  and  on  that  of  his  antagonists,  was  carried  on, 
generally  speaking,  with  standing  armies,  and  supported 
by  the  belligerent  state.     The  vast,  though  generally 
tumultuary,   array  which    the    Plantagenet  or   Yalois 
sovereigns  summoned  to  their  support,  but  which,  bound 
only  to  serve  for  forty  days,  generally  disappeared  before 
a  few  months  of  hostilities  were  over,  could  no  longer  be 
relied  on.    The  modem  system,  invented  by  Revolution- 
ary France,  of  making  war  maintain  war,  and  sending 
forth  starving  multitudes  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
subsist   by  the  plunder  of  the   adjoining  states,  was 
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TuiknowD.     The  national  passions  had  not  been  roused,    chap. 
'w^hich  alone  could  bring  it  into  operation.     The  decline     ^^^' 
of  the  feudal  system  forbade  the  hope  that  contests     ^^u. 
could  be  maintained  by  the  chivalrous  attachment  of  a 
faithful  nobility :  the  democratic  spirit  had  not  been 
so  aroused  as  to  supply  its  place  by  popular  ferrour. 
^Religious  passions,  indeed,  had  been  strongly  excited; 
but  they  had  prompted  men  rather  to  suffer  than  to  act  : 
the  disputations  of  the  pulpit  were  their  natural  arena ; 
in  the  last  extremity,  they  were  more  allied  to  the 
resignation  of  the  martyr  than  the  heroism  of  the  sol- 
dier.     Between  the  feudal  and  the  democratic  eras 
there  extended  a  long  period  of  aboye  a  century  and  a 
half,  during  which  govemments  had  acquired  the  force, 
and  mainly  relied  on  the  power,  of  standing  armies ;  but 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  for  the  support  of  these 
were  so  limited  that  the  greatest  economy  in  the  hus- 
banding both  of  men  and  money  was  indispensable. 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry  V., 
were  the  models  of  feudal  leaders,  and  their  wars  were  a  Nature  of 
faithful  mirror  of  the  feudal  contests.  Setting  forth  at  ^^ 
the  head  of  a  force,  which,  if  not  formidable  in  point  of 
numbers,  was  generally  extremely  so  from  equipment  and 
the  use  of  arms,  the  nobles  around  them  were  generally 
too  proud  and  high-spirited  to  decline  a  combat,  even  on 
any  possible  terms  of  disadvantage.  They  took  the  field, 
as  the  knighta  went  to  a  champ  clos,  to  engage  their 
adyersaries  in  single  conflict ;  and  it  was  deemed  equally 
dishonourable  to  retire  without  fighting  from  the  one  as 
the  other.  But  they  had  no  permanent  force  at  their 
disposal  to  secure  a  lasting  result,  even  from  the  greatest 
yictories.  The  conquest  of  a  petty  proyince,  a  diminu- 
tiye  fortress,  was  often  their  only  result.     Hence  the 
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OHAP.    desperate  battles^  so  memorable  in  warlike  aunals,  which 
^^^*     they  fought,  and  hence  the  miserable  and  almost  nnga- 
17U.     tory  results  which  almost  invariably  followed  the  greatest 
triumphs.     Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincour,  followed  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France;  Methven  and 
Dunbar,  by  their  ignominious  retreat  from  Scotland ; 
Ascalon  and  Ptolemais,  by  their  being  driven  from  the 
Holy  Land,  must  immediately  occur  to  every  reader. 
This  state  of  war  necessarily  imprinted  a  corresponding 
character  on  the  feudal  generals.      They  were   high- 
spirited  and  daring  in  action — often  skilful  in  tactics — 
generally  ignorant  of  strategy — covetous  of  mihtary 
renown,   but  careless  of  national  advancement — and 
often  more  solicitous  to  conquer  an  adversary  in  single 
conflict,  than  to  reduce  a  fortress  or  win  a  province. 
But  when  armies  were  raised  at  the  expense,  not  of 
GTMt        nobles,  but  of  kings — ^when  their  cost  became  a  lasting 
wheiiMmieB  aud  hcavy  drain  on  the  royal  exchequer,  and  they  were 
^^oo^vern-  yct  fclt  to  be   indispousable  to  national   security — 
sovereigns  grew  desirous  of  a  more  durable  and  profit- 
able result  from  their  victories.   Standing  armies,  though 
commonly  powerful — often  irresistible  when   accumu- 
lated in  large  bodies — were  yet  extremely  costly.    Their 
expense  was  felt  the  more  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  the  people  in  every  country,  at  that  period,  to 
submit  to  any  considerable  amount  of  direct  taxation. 
More  than  one  flourishing  province  had  been  lost,  or 
powerful  monarchy  overturned,  in  the  attempt  to  increase 
such  burdens ;  as,  for  example,  the  loss  of  Holland  to 
Spain,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  in  England.    In 
this  dilemma,  arising  from  the  experienced  necessity  of 
raising  standing  armies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  permanently  providing  for  them  on  the  other, 
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the  only  resource  was  to  spare  both  the  blood  of  the  ohap. 
soldiers  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  as  much  as  "^ 
possible.  Durable  conquests,  acquisitions  of  towns  and  i7i4. 
proyinces  which  could  yield  revenues  and  furnish  men, 
became  the  great  object  of  ambition.  The  point  of  feudal 
honour  was  forgotten  in  the  inanity  of  its  consequences ; 
the  benefits  of  modem  conquests  were  felt  in  the  reality 
of  their  results.  A  methodical  cautious  system  of  war 
was  thus  made  imperative  upon  generals  by  the  necessities 
of  their  situation,  and  the  objects  expected  from  them 
by  their  respective  governments.  To  risk  little  and  gain 
much  became  the  great  object :  skill  and  stratagem 
gradually  took  the  place  of  reckless  daring;  and  the 
reputation  of  a  general  came  to  be  measured  rather  by 
the  permanent  addition  which,  at  a  little  cost  in  men  or 
money,  his  successes  made  to  the  revenues  of  his  sove- 
reign, than  by  the  note  with  which  the  trumpet  of  Fame 
proclaimed  his  own  exploits. 

Turenne  was  the  first,  and,  in  his  day,  the  greatest 
general  in  this  new  and  scientific  system  of  war.     He  Turenie 
first  applied  to  the  military  art  the  resources  of  prudent  *^j  ■!»*«"»» 
foresight,  deep  thought,  and  profound  combination  ;  and  h  to  perf«o- 
the  results  of  his  successes  completely  justified  the  dis- 
cernment which  had  prompted  Louis  XIV.  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  his  armies.     His  methodical  and  far-see- 
ing campaigns  in  Flanders,  Franche-Comt^,  Alsace,  and 
Lorraine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
added  these  valuable  provinces  of  France,  which  have 
never  since  been  abandoned.   His  conquests  have  proved 
more  durable  than  those  of  the  great  Emperor,  all  of 
which  were  lost  during  the  lifetime  of  their  author. 
Napoleon's  legions  passed  like  a  desolating  whirlwind 
over  Europe,  but  they  gave  only  fleeting  celebrity,  and 
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OHAP.    entailed  lasting  wounds  on  France.     Tarenne's  slow,  or 

"'•     more  methodical  and  cautions  conquests,  have  proved 

1714.    lasting  acquisitions  to  the  monarchy.     Nancy  still  owns 

the  French  allegiance ;  Besan9on  and  Strasbourg  are  to 

this  day  two  of  its  frontier  fortresses ;   Lille  is  yet  a 

leading  stronghold  in  its  iron  barrier.     Napoleon,  it  is 

well  known,  had  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  Torenne. 

He  was  disposed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  modem 

is«eMo&.  generals;  and  his  very  interesting  analysis  of  his  cam- 

i.  p.  74, 85.  paigns  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  his  invaluable 

memoirs.^ 

Oonde,  though  living  in  the  same  age,  and  alternately 
chan^ter  the  enemy  and  comrade  of  Turenne,  belonged  to  a  totally 
different  class  of  generals,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  per- 
tain to  another  age  of  the  world.  He  was  warmed  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  he  bore  its  terrors  on  his  sword's 
point.  Heart  and  soul  he  was  heroic.  Like  Clive  or 
Alexander,  he  was  consumed  by  that  thirst  for  fame, 
that  ardent  passion  for  glorious  achievements,  which  is 
the  invariable  characteristic  of  elevated,  and  the  most 
inconceivable  quality  to  ordinary  minds.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  object  no  difficulties  could  deter,  no 
dangers  daunt  him.  Though  his  spirit  was  chivalrous, 
though  cavalry  was  the  arm  which  suited  his  genius,  and 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted,  he  brought  to  the  military 
art  the  might  of  genius  and  the  resources  of  art;  and  no 
man  could  make  better  use  of  the  power  which  the  expir- 
iug  spirit  of  feudality  bequeathed  to  its  scientific  succes- 
sors. He  destroyed  the  Spanish  infantry  at  Rocroy  and 
Lens,  not  by  mere  desultory  charges  of  the  French  horse, 
but  by  efforts  of  that  gallant  body  as  skilfully  directed 
as  those  by  which  Hannibal  overthrew  the  Roman  legions 
at  Trasymene  and  Cannae.     His  genius  was  animated 
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by  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth,  but  it  was  gaided  by  the    ohap. 
knowledge  of  the  serenteenth,  century.  ^"' 

Bred  in  the  school  of  Turenne,  placed,  like  him,  at  i7i4. 
the  head  of  a  force  raised  with  difficulty,  and  maintained  peo^ 
with  still  greater  trouble,  Marlborough  was  the  greatest  ofMl^ibV 
general  of  the  methodical  or  scientific  school  which  ^^^^* 
modem  Europe  has  produced.  He  united  the  combina- 
tions of  Turenne  to  the  daring  of  Conde.  No  man  knew 
better  the  importance  of  deeds  which  fascinate  the  minds 
of  men ;  none  could  decide  quicker,  or  strike  harder, 
when  the  proper  time  for  doing  so  arrired.  None,  when 
the  dedsive  crisis  of  the  struggle  approached,  could 
expose  bis  person  more  fearlessly,  or  lead  his  reserves 
more  gallantly  into  the  yery  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
To  his  combined  intrepidity  and  quickness  in  thus 
bringing  the  reserves,  at  the  decisive  moment,  into  action, 
all  his  wonderful  victories,  and  in  particular  Ramilies 
and  Malplaquet,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  But,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  he  preferred  the  bloodless  methods  of 
skill  and  arrangement.  Combination  was  his  great 
forte;  and  in  this  he  was  not  exceeded  by  Napoleon 
himself.  To  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  of 
attack — ^to  perplex  him  by  marches  and  countermarches 
— to  assume  and  constantly  maintain  the  initiative — to 
win  by  skill  what  could  not  be  achieved  by  force,  was 
his  great  delight ;  and  in  that,  the  highest  branch  of 
the  military  art,  he  was  unrivalled  in  modem  times.  He 
did  not  despise  stratagem.  Like  Hannibal,  he  resorted 
to  that  arm  frequently,  and  with  never-failing  success. 
His  campaigns,  in  that  respect,  bear  a  closer  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  illustrious  Carthaginian  than  to  those  of 
any  general  in  modern  Europe.  Like  him,  too,  his 
administrative  and  diplomatic  qualities  were  equal  to  his 
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oHAP.  military  powers.  By  his  winning  manners  he  retained  b 
"^'  unwilling,  but  still  eflfective  union,  an  alliance,  nnwiddy 
17U.  from  its  magnitude,  and  discordant  by  its  jealousies; 
and  kept,  in  willing  multitudes,  around  his  standardsi,  a 
motley  array  of  various  languages,  habits,  and  religion — 
held  in  subjection  by  nothing  else  but  the  strong  bond  of 
admiration  for  their  general,  and  a  desire  to  share  in  his 
triumphs. 

Consummate  address,  and  never-failing  prudence, 
His  extnr  cspccially  characterised  the  English  commander.  With 
pradraM  such  judgment  did  he  measure  his  strength  against  that 
^  "^  of  his  adversary — so  skilfully  did  he  choose  the  points  of 
attack,  whether  in  strategy  or  tactics — so  well  weighed 
were  all  his  enterprises,  and  so  admirably  prepared  the 
means  of  carrying  them  into  execution,  that  none  of  his 
arrangements  ever  miscarried.  It  was  a  common  sajring 
at  the  time,  and  the  preceding  narrative  amply  justifies 
it,  that  he  never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  gain, 
nor  laid  siege  to  a  town  which  he  did  not  take.  This 
extraordinary  and  unbroken  success  extended,  during 
nine  campaigns,  to  all  his  manoeuvres,  however  trivial ; 
and  it  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  first  disaster  of 
any  moment  which  occurred  to  his  arms  during  that 
long  period,  so  chequered  with  disaster  to  others,  was 
the  destruction  of  a  convoy  destined  for  the  siege  of  St 
Venant,  in  October  1710,  by  one  of  Villars'  detach- 
ments. A  combination  of  daring  in  design,  with  caution 
and  wisdom  in  execution,  was  his  great  characteristic. 
The  councils  of  war  and  the  field -deputies  of  Holland, 
to  whom  he  submitted  his  projects  for  consideration, 
never  failed  to  object  to  them  from  the  extreme  hazard 
with  which  they  were  attended  ;  subsequent  times  have 
supposed  that  they  must  have  been  attended  with  no 
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hazard,  from  the  uniform  suocess  with  which  thej  were    ohaf. 
attended  when  carried  into  execution.     It  was  the  ad-     ^^' 
mirable  powers  of  arrangement  and  combination  which     i7U. 
he  brought  to  bear  on  all  parts  of  his  army,  equally  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which  was  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  and  uninterrupted  success. 

He  was  often  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  and  was 
always  opposed  by  a  homogeneous  army,  animated  by  Though  in- 
one  strong  national  and  military  spirit;  while  he  wasforee,he 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  many  different  na-  mlintain. 
tions,  some  of  them  with  little  turn  for  warlike  exploit,  tutivV^' 
others  lukewarm,  or  even  treacherous  in  the  cause. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  never  lost  the  ascendant. 
From  the  period  when  he  began  the  war  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maese  in  1702,  till  his  military  career  was  closed  in 
1711,  within  the  iron  barrier  of  France,  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  political  opponents  at  home,  he  never,  for  any 
length  of  time,  abandoned  the  initiative.  He  was  almost 
always  on  the  offensive.  When  inferior  in  force,  as  he  often 
was,  he  supplied  the  deficiency  of  military  strength 
by  skill  and  combination  :  when  his  position  was  en- 
dangered by  the  errors  or  treachery  of  others,  as  was 
still  more  frequently  the  case,  he  waited  till  a  false  move 
on  the  part  of  his  adversaries  enabled  him  to  retrieve  his 
affairs  by  some  brilliant  and  decisive  stroke.  It  was 
thus  that  he  restored  the  war  in  Grermany,  after  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  had  been  well-nigh  ruined,  by 
means  of  the  brilliant  cross-march  into  Bavaria,  and  the 
splendid  victory  at  Blenheim.  Thus  also  he  gained 
Flanders  for  the  Archduke  by  the  stroke  at  Ramilies, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Allies  there  wore  the  most  unpro- 
mising aspect ;  and  regained  it  at  Oudenarde,  after  the 
Imperial  cause  in  that  quarter  had  been  all  but  lost  by 
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OHAP.  the  treacherous  surrender  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  the 
^''  very  centre  of  his  water-communications. 
1714,  War,  in  the  days  of  Marlborough,  was  a  totally 
Kak^  of  different  art  from  what  it  had  been,  or  afterwards  be- 
time'Sf****  came.  The  conqueror  neither  swept  over  the  world 
ro^hT  vith  the  fierce  tempest  of  Scythian  war,  nor  mastered 
it  by  the  steady  superiority  of  Roman  discipline.  No 
vehement  and  universal  passions  had  brought  whole 
nations  into  the  field  ;  mankind  were  neither  roused  by 
the  fanaticism  of  Mahommedan  delusion,  nor  the  dreams 
of  French  democracy.  Europe  had  not  risen  up  as  one 
man  to  shake  off  the  cruel  despotism  of  a  Napoleon. 
The  forces  of  the  powers  on  either  side  were  very  nearly 
matched ;  and  the  armies  which  their  generals  led  into 
action  were  almost  constantly  equal  to  each  other.  Any 
superiority  that  did  exist  in  point  of  numbers  was 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  French  ;  and,  in  the  homo- 
geneous quality  of  their  troops,  they  always  had  the 
advantage.  Success  in  these  nicely-balanced  circum- 
stances could  be  gained  only  by  superiority  of  skill; 
and  the  smiles  of  fortune  were  reserved,  not  for  the 
most  daring,  but  the  most  judicious.  A  campaign 
resembled  a  protracted  game  at  chess  between  two 
players  of  nearly  equal  ability,  in  which  the  antagonists 
set  out  at  first  uniformly  with  equal  forces,  and  the 
victory  could  only  be  gained  by  a  skilful  plan  laid  on  the 
one  side,  or  the  felicitous  advantage  taken  of  a  false 
move  on  the  other.  The  campaigns  of  Marlborough  and 
Villars  or  Vendome  were  exactly  of  this  description. 
And  perhaps  in  no  other  contests,  since  the  dawn  of 
the  military  art,  was  so  much  talent  exerted  by  the 
commanders  on  either  side,  or  was  success  so  evidently 
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the  result  of  the  superior  generabhip  of  the  one  who  in    chap. 
the  end  proved  victorious.  ^"^' 

Prudence  and  circumspection  in  the  conduct  of  such  a     ^^u. 
M^ar  were  not  less  imposed  on  Marlborough  by  his  situa-  circam- 
tion  than  they  were  in  unison  with  his  character.     The  ^^n  him 
general  of  a  coalition  has  one  duty  which  beyond  all  necessity.^ 
others  it  behoves  him  to  discharge,  and  that  is,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  disaster.     The  leader  of  the  troops  of  a  popular 
state  must  always  regard  his  domestic  enemies  at  home 
at  least  as  formidable  as  those  to  whom  he  is  opposed  in 
the  field.     They  proved  more  so  to  Marlborough ;  he 
conquered  France  and  Louis  XIV.,  but  he  was  over- 
turned by  the  Tories  and  Bolingbroke.     Such  are  the 
jealousies  of  governments,  so  diverse  and  opposite  the 
interests  of  nations,  that  a  coalition,  unless  in  the  tumult 
of  unhoped-for  success,  or  under  the  terrors  of  instant 
danger,  is  always  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.     It  proved 
so  both  with  that  which   Marlborough  led,  and  that 
which  Castlereagh  guided.     A  single  considerable  dis- 
aster at  once  breaks  it  up.      Long-continued  success,  by 
averting  danger,  has  not  less  certainly  the  same  effect. 
Of  every  coalition  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  Wellington, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  said  of  the  English  army, 
that  it  ^^  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  equally  by  victory  or 
defeat.'^      The  general  of  a  confederacy  is  constantly 
surrounded  by  lukewarm  selfish  allies  ready  to  fall  off, 
and   envenomed  domestic  factions  ready  to  fall    on. 
Such  was  the  position  of  Marlborough  ;   such,  a  century 
afterwards,  was  the  situation  of  Wellington.     Unbroken 
success  was  to  both  the  condition  of  existence.     Marl- 
borough was  ruined  by  the  indecisive  result  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1711;  Wellington  all  but  ruined  by  the  retreat 
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CHAP,  from  Talavera  in  1809.  A  fourth  part  of  the  defeats 
^"'  from  which  Frederick  or  Napoleon  recovered,  and  whidi 
1714.  were  the  price  at  which  thej  purchased  their  astonishing 
triamphs,  would,  from  the  clamour  they  raised  at  home, 
have  destroyed  Marlborough  or  Wellington.  A  despotic 
monarch  commanding  his  own  armies  can  afford  to  be 
daring  in  the  field,  for  he  has  to  take  counsel  only  from 
the  intrepidity  of  his  own  breast ;  the  general  of  a  coali- 
tion must  be  circumspect,  for  he  is  dependent  on  the 
fears,  and  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  the  jealousies^  of 
others. 

The  same  necessity  was  the  cause  of  the  adoption  of 
Hewa^  the  system  of  sieges,  and  of  the  fixing  of  the  war  in 
to^S^t  the  Flanders,  which  formed  such  striking  features  in  the 
neges,  Ld  military  career  of  Marlborough.  This  matter  has  been 
inFiild^the  subject  of  extraordinary  misconception,  and  un- 
bounded misrepresentation,  from  the  contemporary  period 
to  the  present  time.  It  was  said,  that,  in  attacking  the 
enemy  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  while  in  assaulting  him  from  Lorraine  or  Alsace, 
he  would  have  taken  him  on  his  defenceless  side; 
and  the  successful  results  of  the  invasions  of  1814  and 
1815  are  referred  to  as  proving  what  may  be  expected 
from  disregarding  frontier  fortresses,  and  striking  at  once 
at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power.  Those  who  make 
these  remarks  would  do  well  to  consider  what  force 
Marlborough  had  at  his  disposal  to  make  such  a  daring 
invasion.  He  was  almost  constantly  inferior  to  the  ene- 
mj/s  army  immediately  opposed  to  him.  The  successes 
which  he  gained  were  entirely  the  result  of  superior  skill 
in  strategy  or  tactics  on  his  part ;  their  constant  recur- 
rence made  men  forget,  and  has  made  posterity  forget, 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome 
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before  tbej  were  attained.     If  we  would  see  what  would    ohap. 
Lave  been  the  issue  of  the  war  if  his  tutelary  arm  and     ^^^ 
far-seeing  genius  had  been  awanting,  we  have  onlj  to     ^^^^ 
look  at  Denain  and  the  campaign  of  1712,  even  when 
the  ardent  genius  of  Eugene  directed  the  allied  forces. 

To  have  invaded  a  compact  monarchy  like  France, 
possessing  such  vast  military  resources,  and  animated  by  Dwgen  of 
80  strong  a  military  spirit,  with  an  inferior  force,  leaving  lystem^^** 
the  whole  triple  line  of  frontier  fortresses  behind,  would 
have  been  to  expose  the  allied  army  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. It  must  have  left  half  its  numbers  behind  to 
blockade  the  fortresses  and  keep  up  the  communications; 
the  enemy's  force,  by  falling  back  to  the  centre  of  his 
resources,  would  have  been  doubled.  Arrived  on  the 
Oise,  Marlborough  would  have  found  himself  with  fifty 
thousand  men  in  presence  of  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
result  of  the  invasions  of  Germany  in  1704  by  Tallard, 
of  France  in  1792  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of  Russia 
in  1812  by  Napoleon,  demonstrate  the  extreme  danger 
of  penetrating  into  an  enemy's  country,  even  with  the 
greatest  force,  without  adequate  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  invading  army.  The  cases  of  1814  and 
1815,  when  a  million  of  experienced  soldiers  fell  on  a 
single  and  exhausted  state,  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule ;  and  their  narrow  escape  from  defeat  in  the  first  of 
these  years  proves  the  hazard  of  such  a  proceeding.  By 
assailing  France  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
working  by  degrees  through  its  iron  frontier,  Marl- 
borough took  the  only  certain  way  of  bringing  down  its 
power,  because  he  secured  his  rear  as  he  advanced,  and 
reduced  the  enemy's  strength  by  the  successive  captures 
of  the  frontier  garrisons,  till,  when  the  line  was  broken 
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through,  like  a  knight  when  his  armour  was  uncased,  it        j 

lay  without  defence.  " 

^7^^-         Lord  Chesterfield,  who  knew  him  well,   said  (Jiat 
ReaaoDB      Marlborough  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  strong 
borongh^s'  good  seuse,  but  of  no  rerj  shining  genius.     The  onin* 
pi'J^iI^  terrupted  success  of  his  campaigns,  however,  joined  to 
^  *'   *'  the  unexampled  address  with  which  he  allayed  the 
jealousies  and  stilled  the  discords  of  the  confederacy 
whose  armies  he  led,  decisively  demonstrates  that  the         | 
polished  earUs  opinion  was  not  a  just  one,  and  that  his         I 
partiality  for  the  graces  led  him  to  ascribe  an  undue 
influence  in  the  great  duke's  career  to  the  inimitable         I 
suavity  and  courtesy  of  his  manner.     His  enterprises         | 
and  stratagems,  his  devices  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and        j 
counterbalance  inferiority  of  force  by  superiority  of  con-         1 
duct;  the  eagle  eye  which  in  the  decisive  moment  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  in  person  he  struck  the  final  blow  from         i 
which  the  enemy  never  recovered,  bespeak  the  intuitive 
genius  of  war.     It  was  the  admirable  balance  of  his 
mental  qualities  which   caused   his  originality   to  be 
undervalued :  no  one  power  stood  out  in  such  bold  relief 
as  to  overshadow  all  the  others,  and  rivet  the  eye  by 
the  magnitude  of  its  proportions.    Thus  his  consummate 
judgment  made  the  world  overlook  his  invention ;  his 
uniform  prudence  caused  his  daring  to  be  forgotten ; 
his  incomparable  combinations  often  concealed  the  capa* 
cious  mind  which  had  put  the  whole  in  motion.     He 
was  so  invariably  successful  that  men  forgot  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  always  to  succeed  in  war.     It  was  not  till  he         | 
was  withdrawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  when         { 
disaster  immediately   attended   the   allied   arms,    and 
France  resumed  the  ascendant  over  the  coalition,  that 
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Europe  became  seuBible  vho  Lad  been  its  sool,  and  how    chap. 
much  had  been  lost  when  his  mighty  understanding  was     ^"; 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs.  ^7i4. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  great  abilities  caused  him 
to  discern  exalted  merit,  eren  through  all  the  mists  of  He  was  the 
party  prejudice,  said  that  Marlborough  was  the  "  per-  Ifg^i^ 
fection  of  genius,  matured  by  experience"  He  did  not  l^/penence^ 
say  by  knowledge.  This  was  really  his  character :  Boling- 
broke  has  said  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  truth. 
Marlborough  had  received  a  yery  limited  education ;  he 
had  never  been  at  a  university ;  he  had  none  of  the 
varied  and  extensive  erudition  which  enriched  the  minds 
of  his  great  rivals  in  politics,  St  John  and  Harley. 
Thrown  into  the  guards  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having 
been  previously  only  at  a  grammar  school,  and  after- 
wards a  page  to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  entered  upon  life 
without  any  of  the  vast  advantages  which  knowledge 
affords.  What  he  subsequently  gained  was  acquired  in 
courts  and  camps.  It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  strength  and  sagacity  of  his  mind,  that 
with  such  limited  advantages  he  became  what  he  was — 
the  first  in  arms,  and  second  to  none  in  politics,  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  made  admirable  use  of  the 
opportunities  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  the  school  ot^-^ 
Turenne  he  imbibed  the  art  of  war ;  in  the  palace  of  St 
James's  he  learned  the  mysteries  of  courts;  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  at  the  Hague,  he  became  master  of  the  art 
of  diplomacy.  In  these  varied  situations  he  acquired 
the  knowledge,  of  all  others  the  most  valuable,  which 
can  nowhere  be  learned  so  well,  because  nowhere  is  its 
weakness  so  clearly  brought  out  by  temptation — that  of 
the  world  and  the  human  heart.  His  career  affords  the 
most  striking  proof  of  how  much  the  real  education  of 
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CHAP,    every  mind  depends  upon  itself,  and  bow  much  it  is  in 

"^-      the  power  of  strong  sense,  accompanied  by  yigilant  ob- 

1714.     seryation  in  after  life,  to  compensate  the  want  of  those 

advantages  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstanoes, 

often  give  to  early  youth  the  benefit  of  the  acquirements 

and  experience  of  others. 

A  most  inadequate  opinion  would  be  formed  of  Marl* 
Hie  g^At  borough's  mental  character,  if  his  military  exploits  alone 
niATitj^  are  taken  into  consideration.  Like  all  other  intellects  of 
the  first  order,  he  was  equally  capable  of  great  achieve- 
ments  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  shone  forth  with  not  less 
lustre  in  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  or  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  diplomacy,  than  in  directing  columns  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  tracing  out  the  line  of  approaches 
for  the  attack  of  fortified  towns.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  judgment  and  temper  with  which  he  reconciled  the 
jarring  interests,  and  smoothed  down  the  rival  preten- 
sions, of  the  coalesced  cabinets.  The  danger  was  not  so 
pressing  as  to  unite  their  rival  governments,  as  it  after- 
wards did  those  of  the  Grand  Alliance  in  1813,  which 
overthrew  Napoleon ;  and  incessant  exertions,  joined  to 
the  highest  possible  diplomatic  address,  judgment  of  con- 
duct, and  suavity  of  manner,  were  required  to  prevent 
the  coalition,  on  various  occasions  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  from  falling  to  pieces.  As  it  was,  the  intrigoes 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories  in  England,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Mrs  Masham  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber 
councils,  at  last  counterbalanced  all  his  achievements* 
and  led  to  a  peace  which  abandoned  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  war,  and  was  fraught,  as  the  event  has 
proved,  with  serious  danger  to  the  independence,  and 
even  the  existence,  of  England.  His  winter  campaign 
at  the  allied  courts,  as  he  himself  said,  always  equalled 
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in  duratioD^  and  often  exceeded  in  importance  and  diffi*    chap. 
culty,  that  in  summer  with  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  is     ^"' 
more  certain  than  that,  if  a  man  of  less  capacity  had     ^7i4. 
been  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  coalition  would  hare  soon  broken  up  without 
haying  accomplished  any  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  had  been  undertaken,  from  the  mere  selfishness  and 
dissensions  of  the  cabinets  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

With  one  blot,  for  which  the  justice  of  history  or  the 
partiality  of  biography  neither  can  nor  should  attempt  His  chkno- 
to  make  any  apology,  Marlborough's  private  character  i  '  **  * 
seems  to  hare  been  unexceptionable,  and  was  evidently 
distinguished  by  several  noble  and  amiable  qualities. 
That  he  was  bred  a  courtier,  and  owed  his  first  elevation 
to  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  one  of  the 
King's  mistresses,  was  not  his  fault ; — it  arose,  perhaps, 
necessarily  from  his  situation,  and  the  graces  and  beauty 
with  which  he  had  been  so  prodigally  endowed  by 
nature.  The  young  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  in  the 
army  of  Louis  XIV.  passed  by  the  name  of  the  hand- 
some Englishman,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  free 
from  the  consequences  of  female  partiality  at  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  he  was 
undoubtedly  involved  in  many  dark  intrigues  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family  :  he  seemed  to  be 
desirous  to  undo  what  he  himself  had  done.  It  is  the 
fatal  efifect  of  one  deviation  from  rectitude  that  it 
renders  subsequent  ones  almost  unavoidable,  or  so  con- 
founds the  moral  sense  as  to  make  their  turpitude  be 
unfelt.  But  in  maturer  years,  his  conduct  in  public, 
after  Anne  had  placed  him  in  high  command,  was  uni- 
formly consistent,  straightforward,  and  honourable.  He 
was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  ardently  attached  both  to  his 
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CHAP,    country  and  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when 
^"'      both  were  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  struggles  of  partj, 

^714.     and  the  fierce  contests  for  royal  or  popular  fayour. 

Though  bred  up  in  a  licentious  court,  and  early  ex- 

ADd'in  posed  to  the  most  entrancing  of  its  seductions,  he  was  in 
mature  life  strictly  correct,  both  in  his  conduct  and  con- 
versation. He  resisted  every  temptation  to  which' his 
undiminished  beauty  exposed  him  after  his  marriage, 
and  was  never  known  either  to  utter,  or  permit  to  be 
uttered  in  his  presence,  a  light  or  indecent  expression. 
His  uniform  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  men  won 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  :  his  invariable  humanity  ex- 
torted the  praises  of  his  enemies.  He  discouraged  to 
the  utmost  degree  all  intemperance  and  licentiousness  in 
his  soldiers,  and  constantly  laboured  to  impress  upon 
them  a  sense  of  moral  duty  and  Supreme  superintend- 
ence. Divine  service  was  regularly  performed  iu  all  his 
camps,  both  morning  and  evening ;  previous  to  a  battle, 
prayers  were  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  and 
the  first  act,  after  a  victory,  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving. 
"  By  those  means,''  says  a  contemporary  biographer, 
who  served  in  his  army,  ''  his  camp  resembled  a  quiet, 
well-governed  city.  Cursing  and  swearing  were  seldom 
heard  among  the  officers  ;  a  drunkard  was  the  object  of 
scorn  ;  and  even  the  soldiers,  many  of  them  the  refuse 
.    and  dregs  of  the  nation,  became,  at  the  close  of  one  or 

1  Core,  VI.  °      ,  ' 

396, 897.    two  Campaigns,  tractable,  civil,  sensible,  and  clean,  and 
had  an  air  and  spirit  above  the  vulgar.''  ^ 

In  political  life,  during  his  career  after  the  Revolution, 
HiBpoiiticai  he  was  consistent  and  firm  :  faithful  to  his  party,  but 
after  the     morc  faithful  still  to  his  country.     He  was  a  generous 

Revolution.  ^^       -  ,_  _  ntttt-r^" 

mend,  an  attached,  perhaps  a  too  fond,  husband.    Dunng 
the  whole  of  his  active  career,  he  retained  a  constant 
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sense  of  the  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ohap. 
vas  oyer  the  first  to  ascribe  the  successes  which  he  had  ^"' 
gained  to  Diyine  protection — a  disposition  which  shone  ^^ru. 
forth  with  peculiar  grace  amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  for  his  own  mighty  achievements. 
Even  the  one  occasion  on  which,  like  Dayid,  he  fell 
from  his  high  principles,  will  be  regarded  bj  the  equit- 
able obseryer  with  charitable,  if  not  forgiving  eyes.  He 
will  recollect,  that  perfection  never  yet  belonged  to  a 
child  of  Adam  ;  he  will  measure  the  dreadful  nature  of 
the  struggle  which  awaits  an  upright  and  generous  mind 
when  loyalty  and  gratitude  impel  one  way,  and  religion 
and  patriotism  another.  Without  attempting  to  justify 
an  officer  who  employs  the  power  bestowed  by  one 
government  to  elevate  another  on  its  ruins,  he  will  yet 
reflect,  that  in  such  a  crisis,  even  the  firmest  heads  and 
the  best  hearts  may  be  led  astray  :  he  will  recollect  that, 
as  already  noticed,  the  heroic  Ney,  in  another  age,  did 
the  same.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  ascribe  the  fault — ^for 
fault  it  was — not  so  much  to  the  individual,  as  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived ;  and  feel  a  deeper  thankfulness 
that  his  own  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  happier  age,  when  the 
great  moving  passions  of  the  human  heart  act  in  the 
same  direction,  and  a  public  man  need  not  fear  that  he  is 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  because  he  is  per- 
forming that  due  to  his  country. 

Marlborough,  however,  was  but  a  man,  and  therefore 
not  without  the  usual  blemishes  and  weaknesses  of  hu-  His  faults 
manity.  The  great  blot  on  his  character,  the  inexcus- 
able act  in  his  life — that  of  having  accepted  a  command 
from  James  II.,  and  afterwards  betrayed  him — will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  but  a  part,  though  doubtless 
the  most  conspicuous  one,  of  the  prevailing  disposition 
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CHAF.  and  secret  weakness  of  his  character.  He  was  extremely 
^"-  ambitious,  and  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  hj 
1714.  if^hich  elevation  was  to  be  attained  or  prolonged.  He 
repeatedly  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  those  aroand 
him,  from  the  desire  to  avoid  ruining  his  party,  under 
circumstances  when  the  dignity  of  his  character  required 
a  more  independent  and  resolute  conduct.  He  was  not 
by  nature  a  bad,  or  by  habit  a  dishonourable  man,  and 
yet  he  did  a  most  base  and  dishonourable  thing ;  he 
abandoned  his  King  and  benefactor  when  holding  an 
important  command  under  him.  He  did  not  possess 
the  mental  independence,  the  strong  sense  of  rectitude, 
the  keen  feelings  of  honour,  which  lead  pure  and  elevated 
minds  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  in  the  cause 
of  duty.  He  was  possessed  by  strong  moral  and  religious 
principles,  but  when  a  crisis  arrived  they  yielded  to  the 
whisperings  of  expedience ;  or  rather,  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin  made  him  believe  that  his  duty  pointed  to  the  course 
which  his  interest  demanded.  He  had  more  of  Caesar 
in  him  than  Cato.     It  never  would  be  said  of  him — 

*'  Vlctirix  causa  Deis  placuit>  sed  victa  Catonl" 

Injustice  to  Marlborough,  however,  it  must  be  recol- 
cirenm.     lected  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of  revolutions,  when  the 
^Tch'pai-  crown  had  been  recently  twice  subverted,  and  a  new 
fluUsSn^   dynasty  placed  on  the  throne ;  when  men's  minds  were 
confused  and  their  ideas  unhinged  with  regard  to  public 
duty  ;  and  when  that  fatal  effect  of  revolutionary  suc- 
cess had  taken  place — the  assigning  to  public  actions  no 
other  test  but  success.     And  yet,  so  mixed  is  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  so  great  the  ascendancy  of  selfish- 
ness in  human  affairs,  that  Marlborough's  extraordinary 
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rise  and  long-continued  power  is  in  great  part  to  be    chap. 
ascribed  to   these  moral  weaknesses  in   his  character.     "'^ 
Had  he  possessed  the  noble  spirit  of  one  of  the  old  Caya-     ^^u. 
liers,  he  would  have  adhered  to  James  in  his  misfortune, 
and  become  a  respectable  but  unknown  exile  at  St  Ger- 
mains,  instead  of  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  coalition. 
He  thus  affords  another  instance  to  the  many  which 
history  affords  of  the  truth  of  Johnson's  saying,  "  That 
no  man  ever  rose  from  a  private  station  to  exalted 
power  amongst  men,  in  whom  great  and  commanding 
qualities  were  not  combined  with  meannesses  that  would 
be  inconceivable  in  ordinary  life." 

Marlborough  was  often  accused  of  avarice ;  but  his 
conduct  through  life  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  in  hib  private 
him  the  natural  desire  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  which  ^a^i^ted 
belongs  to  every  rational  mind,  was  kept  in  subjection  als^^^of^ 
to  more  elevated  principles.     The  great  wealth  which  he  "*^''*^' 
acquired  from  his  numerous  appointments,  and  the  royal 
and  parliamentary   rewards  bestowed  on  him  for  his 
services,  were  sufficient  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  vulgar, 
and  this  feeling  was  eagerly  fed  by  those  who  pandered 
to    their    passions.      Swift    contrasted,   in   a  popular 
diatribe,  the  scanty  rewards  of  Roman  triumph  with 
the  half  million  which  had   attested  British  gratitude. 
But  there  was  no  real  foundation  for  this  aspersion  ; 
his  conduct  belied  it.      His  repeated  refusal  of  the 
government  of  the   Netherlands,  with  its  magnificent 
appointment  of  £60,000  a-year,  was  a  sufficient  proof 
how  much  he  despised  money  when  it  interfered  with 
public  duty  ;  his  splendid  edifices,  both  in  London  and 
Blenheim,  attest  how  little  he  valued  it  for  any  other 
purpose,  but  as  it  might  be  applied  to  noble  and  worthy 
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oHAP.  objects.^  Like  maDy  other  men  who  have  been  the 
^"-  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  he  was  economical  in  his 
^714.  habits,  and  little  inclined  to  spend  money  on  personal 
gratifications.  But  on  great  occasions  he  exhibited  a 
splendour  worthy  of  his  station  and  his  character ;  he 
could  give  all  the  money  in  his  possession  to  the  wounded 
among  his  enemies,  and  present  a  friendless  and  desenr- 

4oo/^'^''  ing  officer  with  a  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  a  com- 
mission.^ 

He  possessed  the  magnanimity  in  judging  of  others 

HiB  magna-  which  is  the  inyariablo  characteristic  of  real  greatness. 

h!!^i^.  Envy  was  unknown,  suspicion  loathsome  to  him.  He 
often  suffered  by  the  generous  confidence  with  which  he 
trusted  his  enemies.  He  was  patient  under  contradic- 
tion, placid  and  courteous  both  in  his  manners  and 
demeanour,  and  owed  great  part  of  his  success,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  to  the  invariable  suayity 
and  charm  of  his  manners.  His  humanity  was  uniformly 
conspicuous.  Not  only  his  own  soldiers,  but  his  enemies, 
never  failed  to  experience  it.  Like  Wellington,  his 
attention  to  the  health  and  comforts  of  his  men  was 
incessant  ;  which,  with  his  daring  in  the  field,  and 
uniform  success  in  strategy,  endeared  him  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  soldiers.  Troops  of  all  nations  equally 
trusted  him ;  and  the  common  saying,  when  they  were 
in  any  difficulty,  "Never  mind,  *  Corporal  John'  will 
get  us  out  of  it,"  was  heard  as  frequently  in  the  Dutch, 
Danish,  or  German,  as  in  the  English  language.  He 
frequently  gave  the  weary  soldiers  a  place  in  his  carriage, 

« Gapefiffue,  and  got  out  himsclf  to  accommodate  more  ;^  and  his  first 

Louis  jftv.  ^    -.  ^     .  ...  X         •   -^    xu 

vi.129.  care,  after  an  engagement,  invariably  was  to  visit  the 
field  of  battle,  and  do  his  utmost  to  assuage  the  suffer- 

*  Marlborough's  house  in  London  cost  about  £100,000.— Goxs,  vi.  399. 
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ings  of  the  wounded,  both  among  his  own  men  and  those    chap. 
of  the  enemy.      After  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  he     ^"' 
divided  all  the  money  at  his  private  disposal  among     ^714. 
the  wounded  o£Scers  of  the  enemy. 

The  character  of  this  iilostrions  man  has  been  thus 

23. 

portrayed  by  two  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  English  Hi«  ciume. 
language,  the  latter  of  whom  will  not  be  accused  of  by  Adam 
undue  partiality  to  his  political  enemy.  "  It  is  a  char-  Boiing- 
acteristic/^  says  Adam  Smith,  **  almost  peculiar  to  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  years  of  such 
uninten*upted  and  such  splendid  successes  as  scarce  any 
other  general  could  boast  of,  never  betrayed  him  into 
a  single  rash  action,  scarce  into  a  single  rash  word  or 
expression.  The  same  temperate  coolness  and  self- 
command  cannot^  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  any  other  great 
warrior  of  latter  times,  not  to  Prince  Eugene,  nor  to  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  nor  to  the  great  Prince  of  Cond^, 
nor  even  to  Gustarus  Adolphus.  Turenne  seems  to 
have  approached  the  nearest  to  it ;  but  several  actions 
of  his  life  demonstrate  that  it  was  in  him  by  no  means 
80  perfect  as  in  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.^'  "  By 
King  William's  death,''  says  Bolingbroke,  "the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  indeed  of  the  confederacy,  where  he,  a  private  man, 
a  subject^  obtained  by  merit  and  by  management  a  more 
decided  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority, 
and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to 

King  William.      Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vast  ^  Smith's 

°  .^  r  Moral  Sen- 

machine,  the  Grand  Alliance,  were  kept  more  compact  timenu,  iu 
«        .      •  •II*  •  ^^^'  ^®" 

and  entire,  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  lingbroke^s 

LiOtters  on 

given  to  the  whole  ;   and  instead  of  languishing  or  the  stndj 

,.  .  ^1  of  History, 

disastrous  campaigns,  we  saw  every  scene  of  the  war  ii.  172. 
full  of  action.^    All  those  wherein  he  appeared,  and  many 
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CHAP,  of  those  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  actor,  but  abettor, 
^"'  however,  of  their  actions,  were  crowned  with  the  most 
1714.  triumphant  success.  I  take  with  pleasure  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  to  that  great  man,  whose  faults  I 
know,  whose  virtues  I  admire,  and  whose  memory,  as 
the  grecdest  general  and  greatest  minister  that  aw* 
country  or  any  other  has  produced^  I  honour." 


24, 


nls  of  mo- 
dem times. 


Five  generals,  bj  the  common  consent  of  men,  stand 
ThefiVe  forth  pre-eminent  in  modem  times  for  the  magnitude  of 
^^^Imt  the  achievemente  they  effected,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  talents  they  displayed  —  Eugene,  Marlborough^ 
Frederick,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  appears  the  greatest,  whether  we  regard  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  their  respective  countries, 
or  the  durable  impress  their  deeds  have  left  on  human 
affairs.  All  had  difficulties  the  most  serious  to  contend 
with,  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  to  overcome, 
and  all  proved  in  the  brightest  parts  of  their  career 
victorious  over  them.  All  have  immortalised  their 
names  by  exploits  far  exceeding  those  recorded  of  other 
men.  AH  have  left  the  effects  of  their  exploits  durably 
imprinted  in  the  subsequent  fate  of  nations.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  European  states,  the  preservation  of 
public  rights,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
the  salvation  of  the  weak  from  the  grasp  of  the  strong, 
have  been  mainly  owing  to  their  exertions.  To  their 
biography  is  attached  not  merely  the  fortune  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belonged,  but  the  general  des- 
tinies of  Europe,  and  through  it  of  the  human  race. 

To  give  a  faithful  picture,  in  a  few  pages,  of  such  men, 
may  seem  a  hopeless,  and,  compared  to  their  merits,  an 
invidious  task.     A  brief  summary  of  the  chief  actions  of 
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those  of  them  least  known  to  ordinary  readers,  is,  how-    chap. 
erer,  indispensable  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  compari-     ^"' 
son  with  the  character  of  those  whose  deeds  are  as     *7U. 
household  words.      It  is  not  impossible  to  conyey  tOLMding 
those  who  are  familiar  with  their  exploits  a  pleasing  ti^l'^ua!^. 
resum6  of  their  leading  features  and  salient  points  of 
difference ;  to  those  who  are  not,  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  pleasure  which  the  study  of  their  characters  is  cal- 
culated to  afford.     Generals,  like  writers  or  artists,  have 
certain  leading   characteristics  which  may   be   traced 
through  all  their  achieyements ;  a  peculiar  impress  has 
been  communicated  by  nature  to  their  minds,  which 
appears,  not  less  than  on  the  painter's  canyass  or  in  the 
poet's  lines,  in  all  their  actions.     As  much  as  grandeur 
of  conception  distinguishes  Homer,  tenderness  of  feeling 
Virgil,  sublimity  of  thought  Milton,  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter Tasso,  does  daring  of  design  distinguish  Eugene, 
perfection  of  combination  Marlborough,  inyincible  tena- 
city Frederick,  yastness  of  genius  Napoleon,  profound 
wisdom  Wellington.     A  summary  of  the  characters  of 
these  illustrious  men,  a  comparison  of  their  excellencies, 
a  glance  at  their  failings,  howeyer  imperfectly  executed, 
will  not  be  an  unprofitable  task,  and  form  a  fit  conclusion 
to  this  history. 

Eugene's  early  history  and  great  achieyements  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  haye  been  already  detailed  ;  but  chMmrter 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  greatness  did  not  appear  Eugene. 
more  strongly  in  the  magnanimity  of  his  priyate  life  than 
in  the  brilliancy  of  his  public  actions.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  how  noble  and  cordial  was  his  co- 
operation with  Marlborough,  and  how  entirely  destitute 
those  great  men  were  of  jealousy  toward  each  other.  He 
gaye  equal  proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  disposition. 
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CHAP,  by  the  readiness  with  nrhich  he  granted  the  most  faTOur- 
"^'  able  terms  to  the  illustrious  besieged  chief  in  Lille,  who 
1714.  had,  with  equal  skill  and  yalour,  conducted  the  defence. 
When  the  articles  of  capitulation  proposed  by  Boufflen 
were  placed  before  him,  he  said  immediately,  without 
looking  at  them,  ''  I  will  subscribe  them  at  once  :  know- 
ing well  you  would  propose  nothing  unworthy  of  you 
and  me/^  The  delicacy  of  his  subsequent  attentions 
to  his  noble  prisoner  erinced  the  sincerity  of  his  admi- 
ration. When  Marlborough's  influence  at  the  English 
court  was  sensibly  declining,  in  1711,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  exerted  all  his  talents  and  address  to  bring 
the  English  council  back  to  the  common  cause,  and 
restore  his  great  rival  to  his  former  ascendancy  with 
Queen  Anne.  When  it  was  all  in  Tain,  and  the  English 
armies  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  Eugene  did  all  that 
skill  and  genius  could  achieve  to  make  up  for  the  great 
deficiency  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  Marlborough 
and  his  gallant  followers  ;  and  when  it  had  become 
apparent  that  he  was  oyeimatched  by  the  French  armies, 
he  was  the  first  to  counsel  his  Imperial  master  to  con- 
clude peace,  which  was  done  at  Rastadt  on  the  6th 
March  1714. 

Great  as  had  been  the  services  then  performed  by 

Hisaston.  Eugcuc  for  the  Imperialists,  they  were  outdone  by  those 

l^oTw  which  he  subsequently  rendered  in  the  wars  with  the 

^  "^      Turks.     In  truth  it  was  he  who  first  efiectually  broke 

their  power,  and  for  ever  delivered  Europe  from  the 

sabres  of  the  Osmanlis,  by  which  it  had  been  incessantly 

threatened  for  three  hundred  years.      Intrusted  with 

the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Hungary,  sixty 

thousand  strong,  he  gained  at  Peterwardin,  in  1716,  a 

complete  victory  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  \ 
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Turks.     This  glorious  success  led  him  to  resume  the    ohaf. 
offensiTe,  and  in  the  following  year  he  laid  siege,  with     ^"* 
forty  thousand  men,   to  Belgrade,  the  great  frontier     ^7U. 
fortress  of  Turkey,  in  presence  of  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.     The  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  Turks,  as  famous  then  as  they  have  ever  since  been 
in  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  joined  to  the  dysen- 
teries and  fevers  usual  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
Danube  in  the  autumnal  months,  soon  reduced  his  effec- 
tive  force  to  twenty-five  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the 
enemy,  by  prodigious  efforts,  had  been  swelled  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  around  the  besiegers'  lines, 
besides  thirty  thousand  within  the  walls. 

Everything  presaged  that  Eugene  was  about  to  under- 
go the  fate  of  Marshal  Marsin  twelve  years  before  at  Narrow  es- 
Turin,  and  even  his  most  experienced  officers  deemed  a  ram,  and 
capitulation  the  only  way  of  extricating  them  from^du>^at 
their  perilous  situation.     Eugene  himself  was  attacked  ^^^"^ 
and  seriously  weakened  by  the  prevailing  dysentery,  and 
all  seemed  lost  in  the  Austrian  camp.     It  was  in  these 
circumstances,  with  this  weakened  and  dispirited  force, 
that  he  achieved  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  ever 
gained  by  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent.    With  admirable 
skill  he  collected  his  little  army  together,  divided  it  into 
columns  of  attack,  and,  though  scarcely  able  to  sit  on 
horseback,  himself  led  them  to  the  assault  of  the  Turkish 
intrenchments.     The  result  was  equal  to  the  success  of 
Caesar  over  the  Gauls  at  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  seven- 
teen centuries  before.      The  innumerable  host  of  the 
Turks  was  totally  defeated — all  their  artillery  and 
baggage  was  taken,  and  their  troops  were  entirely  dis- 
persed.   Belgrade,  immediately  after,  opened  its  gates, 
and  has  since  remained,  with  some  mutations  of  fortune, 
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OHAF.    the  great  frontier  bulwark  of  £urope  against  the  Turka. 

^"'      The  successes  which  he  gained  in  the  following  campaign 

1714.     of  1718  were  so  decisive  that  they  entirely  broke  the 

Ottoman  power ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  march  to 

^Biog.       Constantinople,  when  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  put  a 

Univ.  xiii.  -ii.  i  t  i.  .  , 

482-491.     period  to  his  conquests,  and  gave  a  breathmg-time  to  the 
exhausted  Ottoman  empire.^ 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  his  exploits,  it  may  readily 
Hischi^  be  understood  what  was  the  character  of  Eugene  as  a 
general,  and  general.  Ho  had  none  of  the  methodical  prudence  of 
Ni^ieon.  Turenne,  Marlborough,  or  Villars.  His  genius  was 
entirely  diflferent ;  it  was  more  akin  to  that  of  Napoleon, 
when  he  was  reduced  to  counterbalance  inferiority  of 
numbers  by  superiority  of  skill.  The  immortal  cam- 
paigns of  1796  in  Italy,  and  of  1814  in  Champagne, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  .to  those  of  Eugene.  Like 
the  French  Emperor,  his  strokes  were  rapid  and  forcible; 
his  coup'd^oeil  was  at  once  quick  and  just ;  his  activity 
indefatigable ;  his  courage  undaunted ;  his  resoaroes 
equal  to  any  undertaking.  He  did  not  lay  much  stress 
on  previous  arrangements,  and  seldom  attempted  the 
extensive  combinations  which  enabled  Marlborough  to 
command  success  ;  but  dashed  fearlessly  on,  trusting  to 
his  own  resources  to  extricate  himself  out  of  any  diffi- 
culty— to  his  genius,  in  any  circumstances^  to  command 
victory. 

Yet  was  this  daring  disposition  not  without  peril. 
Daringand  His  audacity  often  bordered  on  rashness,  his  rapidity 
which^he  on  haste ;  and  he  repeatedly  brought  his  armies  into 
hhna^  situations  all  but  desperate,  and  which,  to  a  general  of 
^  '  less  capacity,  would  unquestionably  have  proved  so. 
But  in  these  difficulties  no  one  could  exceed  him  in  the 
energy  and  vigour  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from 
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the  toils;  and  many  of  his  greatest  yictories,  particularly  chap. 
those  of  Turin  and  Belgrade,  were  gained  under  circum-  ^"' 
stances  where  even  the  boldest  oflBcers  in  his  army  had  I7i4. 
given  him  over  for  lost.  He  was  prodigal  of  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers,  and,  like  Napoleon,  indifferent  to  the 
sacrifices  at  which  he  purchased  his  successes ;  but  he 
was  still  more  lavish  of  his  own,  and  never  failed  to 
share  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  meanest  of  his 
followers.  Engaged  during  his  active  life  in  thirteen 
pitched  battles,  in  all  he  fought  like  a  common  soldier. 
He  was  in  consequence  repeatedly,  sometimes  danger- 
ously, wounded;  and  it  was  extraordinary  that  he 
escaped  the  reiterated  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
He  raised  the  Austrian  monarchy  by  his  triumphs  to  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  finally  broke  the  power 
of  the  Turks,  the  most  persevering  and  not  the  least 
formidable  of  its  enemies.  But  the  enterprises  which 
his  genius  prompted  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  under- 
take were  beyond  the  strength  of  the  Hereditary  States  ; 
and  for  nearly  a  century  after,  it  accomplished  nothing 
worthy,  either  of  its  growing  resources,  or  of  the  military 
renown  which  he  had  achieved  for  it. 

Frederick  II.,  sumamed  the   Great,  with  more 

31. 

justice  than  any  other  to  whom  that  title  has  been  ap-  Early  life 
plied  m  modem  times,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  24th  the  GnAt. 
January  1712.  His  education  was  as  much  neglected 
as  ill-directed.  Destined  from  early  youth  for  the  mili- 
tary profession,  he  was,  in  the  first  instance,  subjected  to 
a  discipline  so  rigorous  that  he  conceived  the  utmost 
aversion  for  a  career  in  which  he  was  ultimately  to 
shine  with  such  lustre,  and,  as  his  only  resource,  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  French  literature, 
for  which   he    retained  a  strong  predilection  through 

VOL.  II.  2  0 
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OHAP.    the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.     Unfortonatelj,  his 
"'*     studies  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  that  literature. 
^714,     That  of  his  own  country,  since  so  illustrious,  had  not  then 
started  into  existence.     Of  Italian  and  Spanish  he  was 
ignorant.      He  could  not  read  Greek  ;  and  with  Latin 
his  acquaintance  was  so  imperfect  as  to  be  of  no  prac- 
tical service  to  him  through  life.     To  this  unfortunate 
contraction  of  his  education,  his  limited  taste  in  litera- 
ture, in  subsequent  life,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.     He  at 
first  was  desirous  of  espousing  an  English  princess  ;  but 
his  father,  who  was  most  imperious  in  his  disposition, 
decided  otherwise,  and  he  was  compelled,  in  1733,  to 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick.    This  union, 
like  most  others  contracted  under  restraint,  proved  un- 
fortunate ;  and  it  did  not  give  Frederick  the  blessing  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.     Debarred  from  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, the  young  prince  took  refuge  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever  in  literary  pursuits ;  the  chateau  of  Rhinsberg, 
which  was  his  favourite  abode,  was  styled  by  him  in  his 
transport  the  "  Palace  of  the  Muses  ;''  and  the  greatest 
general  and  most  hardy  soldier  of  modem  times  spent 
some  jears  of  his  youth  in  corresponding  with  Maupertuis, 
Voltaire,  and  other  French  philosophers,  and  in  making 
indifferent  verses  and  madrigals,  which  gave  no  token  of 
any  remarkable  genius.     He  had  already  prepared  for 
the  press  a  book  entitled  Refutation  of  the  Prince  of 
Machiavely  when,  in  1740,  the  death  of  his  father  called 
him  to  the  throne,  its  duties,  its  dangers,  and  its  glory. 
The  philosophers  were  in  transports  when  they  beheld 
Hii  ac^  ^*  one  of  themselves,^'  as  they  styled  him,  elevated  to  a 
^nne,  and  throuc  ;  they  indulged  in  hopes  that  he  would  continue 
pif^^to^his  literary  pursuits,  and  acknowledge  their  influence, 
"  **    when  surrounded  by  the  attractions  and  wielding  the 
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patronage  of  the  crown.  They  soon  found  their  mis-  chap. 
take.  Frederick  retained  through  life  his  literary  tastes:  "'* 
he  corresponded  with  Voltaire  and  the  philosophers  i7i4. 
through  all  his  campaigns;  he  made  French  yerses  in 
his  tent,  after  tracing  out  the  plans  of  the  battles  of 
Leuthen  and  Rosbach.  But  his  heart  was  in  his  king- 
dom :  his  ambition  was  set  on  its  aggrandisement :  his 
passion  was  war,  by  which  alone  that  aggi*andisemeut 
could  be  achieyed.  Without  being  forgotten,  the  philo- 
sophers and  madrigals  were  soon  comparatiyely  dis- 
carded. The  finances  and  the  army  occupied  his  whole 
attention.  The  former  were  in  excellent  order,  and  his 
father  had  eyen  accumulated  a  large  treasure  which 
remained  in  the  exchequer.  The  army,  admirably 
equipped  and  disciplined,  already  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  men  :  he  augmented  it  to  eighty  thousand. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  vigour  he  displayed  in  eyery 
department,  or  the  unceasing  attention  he  paid  to  public 
affairs.  Indefatigable  day  and  night,  sober  and  tem- 
perate in  his  habits,  he  employed  eyen  artificial  means 
to  augment  the  time  during  the  day  he  could  deyote  to 
business.  Findiug  that  he  was  constitutionally  inclined 
to  more  rest  than  he  deemed  consistent  with  the  full 
discharge  of  all  his  regal  duties,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  waken  him  at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  if  words  were 
not  effectual  to  rouse  him  from  his  sleep,  he  commanded 
them,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  to  apply  linen  steeped  in 
cold  water  to  his  person.  This  order  was  punctually 
executed,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  till  nature  was 
fairly  subdued,  and  the  king  had  gained  the  time  he 
desired  from  his  slumbers. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  at  once  the  vigour  and  unscrupulous  character 
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OHAP.  of  his  mind.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  haying  died  on 
^"-  the  20th  October  1740,  the  immense  possessions  of  the 
1714.  house  of  Austria  deyolved  to  his  daughter,  since  so 
Hiii^ras-  famous  by  the  name  of  Mabia  Theresa.  The  defence- 
^D^o^f  less  condition  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  consisting  of 
^^e^  SO  many  different  and  discordant  states,  some  of  them 
•tMoUwito.  jj^j.  j^g^jjtiy  united  under  one  head,  when  under  the 
guidance  of  a  young  and  unmarried  princess,  suggested  to 
the  neighbouring  powers  the  idea  of  a  partition.  Fred- 
erick eagerly  united  with  France  in  this  project.  He 
reviyed  some  old  and  obsolete  claims  of  Prussia  to 
Silesia ;  but  in  his  manifesto  to  the  European  powers, 
upon  inyading  that  proyince,  he  was  scarcely  at  the 
pains  to  conceal  the  real  motiyes  of  his  aggression.  "  It 
is,'^  said  he,  *'  an  army  ready  to  take  the  field,  treasures 
long  accumulated,  and  perhaps  the  desire  to  acquire 
glory.''  He  was  not  long  in  succeeding  in  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  though  it  was  at  first  rather  owing  to  the 
skill  of  his  generals,  and  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  than 
to  his  own  capacity.  On  the  10th  April  1741,  the 
army  under  his  command  gained  a  complete  yictory  oyer 
the  Austrians  at  Mollwitz  in  Silesia,  which  led  to  the 
entire  reduction  of  that  rich  and  important  proyince. 
The  king  owed  little  to  his  own  courage,  howeyer,  on 
this  occasion.  Like  Wellington,  the  first  essay  in  arms 
of  so  indomitable  a  hero  was  unfortunate.  He  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  the  first  repulse  of  his 
cayalry ;  and  he  was  already  seyen  miles  off,  where  he 
was  resting  in  a  mill,  when  he  receiyed  intelligence  that 
his  troops  had  regained  the  day ;  and  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  General  (afterwards  Marshal)  Schwerin,  he 
returned  to  take  the  command  of  the  army. 

Next  year,  howeyer,  he  eyinced  equal  courage  and 
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capacity  in  the  battle  of  Czaslau,  which  he  gained  over    chap. 
the  Prince  of  Lorraine.     Austria,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,     ^^' 
hastened  to  disarm  the  most  formidable  of  her  assailants ;     i7i4. 
and  by  a  separate  peace,  conchided  at  Breslau  on  June  Hiigioriou 
11,  1742,  she  ceded  to  Prussia  nearly  the  whole  of^tTSIl' 
Silesia.     This  cruel  loss,  however,  was  too  plainly  the  ^"'™*^ 
result  of  necessity  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  a  struggle 
by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.      Maria  Theresa  made  no 
secret  of  her  determination  to  resume  possession  of  the 
lost  province  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity.     Aus- 
tria soon  united  the  whole  of  Germany  in  a  league 
against  Frederick,  who  had  no  ally  but  the  King  of 
France.     Assailed  by  such  a  host  of  enemies,  however, 
the  young  king  was  not  discouraged,  and,  boldly  assuming 
the  initiative,  he  gained  at  Hohenfriedberg  a  complete 
victory  over  his  old  antagonist  the  Prince  of  Lorraine. 
This  triumph  was  won  entirely  by  the  extraordinary 
genius  displayed  by  the  King  of  Prussia.     "  It  was  one 
of  those  battles,''  says  the  military  historian  Guibert, 
"  where  a  great  master  makes  everything  give  way 
before  him,  and  which  is  gained  from  the  very  beginning,  lArtdei. 

•  1  'a  p^         Guerre,  ii. 

because  he  never  gives  the  enemy  time  to  recover  irom  172. 
their  disorder.*'^ 

The  Austrians  made  great  exertions  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  this  disaster,   and  with   such  success  who  ue 
that  in  four  months  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  again  obliged  to 
attacked  him,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  near"  *^*****' 
Soor.      Frederick  had  not  twenty-five   thousand,  but 
with  these  he  again  defeated  the  Austrians  with  im- 
mense loss,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Silesia. 
So  vast  were  the  resources,  however,   of   the   great 
German  League,  of  which  Austria  was  the  head,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  keep  the  field  during  winter,  and 
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OHAP.  even  meditated  a  coup-de-main  against  the  king,  in  his 
^"*  capital  of  Berlin.  Informed  of  this  design,  Frederick 
17H.  lost  not  a  moment  in  anticipating  it  bj  a  sudden  attack 
on  his  part  on  his  enemies.  Assembling  his  troops  in 
the  depth  of  winter  with  perfect  secresj,  he  surprised  a 
large  body  of  Saxons  at  Naumberg,  made  himself  master 
of  their  magazines  at  Gorlitz,  and  soon  after  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Dresden,  where  he  dictated  a 
glorious  peace,  on  25th  December  1745,  to  his  enemies, 
which  permanently  secured  Silesia  to  Prossia.  It  was 
full  time  for  the  Imperialists  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion. In  eighteen  months  Frederick  had  defeated  them 
in  four  pitched  battles,  besides  several  combats ;  taken 
forty-five  thousand  prisoners,  and  killed  Or  wounded  an 
equal  number  of  his  enemies.  His  own  armies  had  not 
sustained  losses  to  a  fifth  part  of  this  amount,  and  tbe 
chasms  in  his  ranks  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  multitude  of  the  prisoners  who  enlisted  under  his 
banners,  anxious  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  who 
had  already  filled  Europe  with  his  renown. 

The  ambitious  and  decided,  and,  above  all,  indomit- 
Hi8  dMidod  able  character  of  Frederick,  had  already  become  conspi- 
tabiechuao-  cuous  duHug  thesc  bncf  campaigns.   His  correspondence, 
app^n.  ^  all  conducted  by  himself,  evinced  a  vigour  and  a  tranchant 
style  at  that  period  unknown  in  European  diplomacy, 
but  to  which  the  world  has  since  been  abundantly  accus- 
tomed in  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon.     Already  he 
spoke  on  every  occasion  as  the  hero  and  the  conqueror 
— ^to  conquer  or  die  was  his  invariable  maxim.     On  the 
eve  of  his  invasion  of  Saxony,  he  wrote  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  who  was  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  design  : — '^  I  wish  nothing  from  the  King  of  Poland 
(Elector  of  Saxony)  but  to  punish  him  in  his  Electorate, 
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and  make  him  sign  an  acknowledgment  of  repentance    chap. 
in  his  capital/'     During  the  negotiations  for  peace  he     ^^ 
lyrote  to  the  King  of  England,  who  had  proposed  the     i7i4. 
mediation  of  Great  Britain  : — "  These  are  my  conditions. 
I  will  perish  with  mj  army  before  departing  from  one 
iota  of  them  :  if  the  Empress  does  not  accept  them,  I 
will  rise  in  my  demands.'^ 

The  peace  of  Dresden  lasted  ten  years ;  and  these 
were  of  inestimable  importance  to  Frederick.  He  em-  His  gr^t 
ployed  that  precious  interral  in  consolidating  his  con- hllk^dom 
quests,  securing  the  affections  by  protecting  the  interests  n^°ton^^ 
of  his  subjects,  and  pursuing  every  design  which  could  ^^ 
conduce  to  their  welfare.  Marshes  were  drained,  lands 
were  broken  up  and  cultivated,  manufactures  established, 
the  finances  were  put  in  the  best  order,  and  agriculture, 
as  the  great  staple  of  the  kingdom,  was  sedulously 
encouraged.  His  capital  was  embellished,  and  the  fame 
of  his  exploits  attracted  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
men  in  Europe.  Voltaire,  among  the  rest,  became  for 
years  his  guest ;  but  the  aspiring  genius  and  irascible 
temper  of  the  military  monarch  could  ill  accord  with  the 
vanity  and  insatiable  thirst  for  praise  of  the  French 
author,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  respect  but  irre- 
trievable alienation.  Meanwhile,  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy  was  daily  increasing  under  Frederick's  wise 
and  provident  administration.  The  population  nearly 
reached  six  million  of  souls ;  the  cavalry  mustered  thirty 
thousand,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment ;  and  the  infantry,  esteemed  with  reason  the  most 
perfect  in  Europe,  numbered  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  bayonets. 

These  troops  had  long  been  accustomed  to  act  together 
in  large  bodies — the  best  training,  next  to  actual  service 
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CHAP,    in  the  iGeld,  which  an  army  can  receive.     Thej  had  need 
^"-     of  all  their  skill,  discipline,  and  courage ;  for  Pmsaia 
1714.     was  ere  long  threatened  by  the  most  formidable  con- 
coia?u'on    federacy  that  erer  yet  had  been  directed  in  modem 
Rw^u^  times  against  a  single  state.     Austria,  Russia,  France, 
a^nj' and  Swcdcu,  and  Saxony,  united  in  alliance  for  the  purpose 
mi^''      of  partitioning  the  Prussian  territories.      These  allies 
^^**'      had   ninety  millions  of  men  in  their  dominions,  and 
could  with  ease  bring  four  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field.     Prussia  had  less  than  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  array  a 
hundred   and  sixty  thousand  combatants;   and,  eren 
with  the  aid  of  England  and  Hanover,  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  auxiliaries  could  be  relied  on.     Prussia 
had  neither  strong  fortresses  like  Flanders,  nor  mountain 
chains  like  Spain,  nor  a  frontier  stream  like  France.    Its 
territory,  open  on  every  side,  was  entirely  composed  of 
flat  plains,  unprotected  by  great  rivers,  and  surrounded 
on  the  south,  east,  and  north  by  its  enemies.     The  con- 
test appeared  utterly  desperate ;  there  did  not  seem  a 
chance  of  escape  for  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Frederick  began  the  contest  by  one  of  those  strokes 
Frederick  which  demonstrated  the  strength  of  his  understanding 
Saxony,  and  aud  the  vigour  of  his  determination.  Instead  of  waiting  to 

conanen       , 

that  conn-  bc  attacked,  he  carried  the  war  at  once  into  the  enemy's 
territories,  and  converted  the  resources  of  the  nearest  of 
them  to  his  own  advantage.  Having  received  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  signature  of  a  treaty  for  the  partition 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  great  powers,  on  9th  May  1756, 
he  suddenly  entered  the  Saxon  territories,  made  himself 
master  of  Dresden,  and  shut  up  the  whole  forces  of 
Saxony  in  the  intrenched  camp  at  Pii'na.  Marshal 
Brown  having  advanced  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
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men  to  relieye  them,  be  encountered  and  totally  defeated    chap. 
him  at  Lowositz,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men.     ^^ 
Deprired  of  all  hope  of  succour,  the  Saxons  in  Pima,     1714. 
after  having  made  Tain  efforts  to  escape,  were  obliged  to 
laj  down  their  arms,  still  fourteen  thousand  strong.    The 
whole  of  Saxony  submitted  to  the  victor,  who  thencefor- 
ward, during  the  whole  war,  turned  its  entire  resources 
to  his  own  support. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  was  this  masterly  and  success- 
ful stroke,  in  the  very  outset,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  ontA ' 
enemies,  which  added  above  a  third  to  his  warlike  re-  thit  iti^ke. 
sources,  and  enabled  him  subsequently  to  maintain  his 
ground  against  the  desperate  odds  by  which  he  was 
assailed.  Most  of  the  Saxons  taken  at  Pima,  dazzled 
by  the  conqueror's  fame,  entered  his  service  :  the  Saxon 
youth  hastened  in  crowds  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  hero  of  the  North  of  Germany.  Frederick, 
at  the  same  time,  effectually  vindicated  the  step  he  had 
taken  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  the  publication  of 
the  secret  treaty  of  partition,  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  archives  at  Dresden,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Electress  to  conceal  it.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  in  the  former  war,  when  he  seized  on  Silesia,  it 
M'as  apparent  to  the  world  that  he  now,  at  least,  was 
strictly  in  the  right,  and  that  his  invasion  of  Saxony  was 
not  less  justifiable  on  the  score  of  public  morality,  than 
important  in  its  consequences  to  the  great  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

The  Allies  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  regain  the 
advantages  they  had  lost.      France,   instead  of   the  He  defeats 
twenty-four  thousand  men  she  was  bound  to  furnish  by  trilnB"^ 
the  treaty  of  partition,  put  a  hundred  thousand  on  foot ;  is'^cMt^ 
the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  placed  sixty  thousand  troops  of 
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CHAP,  the  Empire  at  the  disposal  of  Austria ;  bat  Frederick 
"^'  still  preserved  the  ascendant.  Breaking  into  Bohemia,  in 
^7U.  March  1757,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  great  battle 
under  the  walls  of  Prague,  shut  up  forty  thousand  of  thdr 
best  troops  in  that  town,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  such 
extremities  that  it  was  eyident  that,  if  not  sucooored, 
thej  must  surrender.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  made  the 
greatest  efforts  for  their  relief.  Marshal  Daun,  whose 
cautious  and  scientific  policy  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  thwart  the  designs  and  baffle  the  audacity  of  his 
youthful  antagonist,  advanced  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  to  their  relief.  Frederick  advanced  to  meet 
them  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  combatants.  He 
attacked  the  Imperialists  in  a  strong  position  at  KoUn, 
on  the  18th  July,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  met 
with  a  bloody  defeat.  His  army,  especially  that  division 
commanded  by  his  brother,  the  prince-royal,  sustained 
severe  losses  in  the  retreat,  which  became  unavoidable, 
out  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  king  confessed  in  his  private 
correspondence  that  an  honourable  death  alone  remained 
to  him. 

Disaster  accumulated  on  every  side.      The  English 

Deipente    and  Hauoverian  army,  his  only  allies,  capitulated  at 

thePi^ian  Clostcrseven,  and  left  the  French  army,  sixty  thousand 

"*""*    ^'  strong,  at  liberty  to  follow  the  Prussians ;  the  French 

and  the  troops  of  the  Empire,  with  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu 

at  their  head,  menaced  Magdeburg,  where  the  royal 

family  of  Prussia  had  taken  refuge,  and  advanced  towards 

Dresden.     The  Russians,  seventy  thousand  strong,  were 

making  series  progress  on  the  side  of  Poland,  and  had 

recently  defeated  the  Prussians  opposed  to  them.     The 

kiug  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  army 

of  the  Empire,  mustering  forty  thousand,  was  moving 
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against  him.     Four  huge  armies,  each  stronger  than  his    chap. 
o^wn,  were  advancing  to  crush  a  prince  who  could  not     ^'' 
collect  thirty  thousand  men  round  his  banners.     At  that     i7i4. 
period  he  carried  a  sure  poison  always  with  him,  deter- 
mined not  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  seriously  contemplated  suicide,  and  gave  vent  to  the 
mournful  but  yet  heroic  sentiments  with  which  he  was 
inspired,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  terminating  with  the 
lines — 

"  Pour  moi,  menae^  de  lurafrage, 
Je  doifl,  en  affrontant  rorage, 
Penser,  YiTre,  et  mourir  en  roi." 

Then  it  was  that  the  astonishing  vigour  and  powers 
of  his  mind  shone  forth  with  their  full  lustre.  Collect-  Frederick's 
ing  hastily  twenty-five  thousand  men  out  of  his  shattered  ^rieTlft 
battalions,  he  marched  against  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and  Leu- 
who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  French 
and  Imperial  troops,  was  advancing  against  him  through 
Thuringia,  and  totally  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Rosbach.  Hardly  was  this  triumph  achieved  when  he 
was  called,  with  his  indefatigable  followers,  to  stem  the 
advance  of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal  Daun, 
who  were  making  the  most  alarming  progress  in  Silesia. 
Schweidnitz,  its  capital,  had  fallen ;  a  large  body  of 
Prussians,  under  the  Duke  de  Bevem,  had  been  defeated 
at  Breslau.  That  rich  and  important  province  seemed 
on  the  point  of  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  when  Frederick  reinstated  his  afiairs,  which 
seemed  wholly  desperate,  by  one  of  those  astonishing 
strokes  which  distinguished  him,  perhaps,  above  any 
general  of  modern  times.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he 
attacked,  at  Leuthen,  on  the  5th  December  1757,  Mar- 
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oEtAF.    shal  DauD  and  the  Prince  of  Lorraine — who  had  sixty 
^"'     thousand  admirable  troops  under  their  orders — and,  bj 
^7^4.     the  skilful  application  of  the  oblique  method  of  attack, 
defeated  them  entirely,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  prisoners !      It 
was  the  greatest  victory  that  had  been  gained  in  Europe 
since  the  battle  of  Blenheim.    Its  effects  were  immense  : 
the  Austrians  were  driven   headlong  out  of  Silesia; 
Schweidnitz  was  regained  ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  pursu- 
ing them,  carried  the  war  into  Moravia,  and  laid  siege 
to  Olmutz ;   and  England,  awakening  at  the  voice  of 
Chatham  from  its  unworthy  slumber,  refused  to  ratify 
the  capitulation  of  Closterseven,  resumed  the  war  on  the 
Continent  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  intrusted  its 
direction  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  soon 
rivalled  Turenne  in  the  skill  and  science  of  his  methodical 
warfare. 

But  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  King  of  Prussia — a 
Disaston    dcstiuy  which  displayed  his  great  qualities  in  their  fiill 
S  toJl>pi  ^  lustre — to  be  perpetually  involved  iu  difficulties,  from 
^J^"^,     the  enormous  numerical  preponderance  of  his  enemies, 
^ZoT^^?.  or  the  misfortunes  of  the  lieutenants  to  whom  his  sub- 
ordinate armies  were  intrusted.     Active  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  be  personally  present  everywhere  at  the  same 
time ;  and  wherever  he  was  absent,  disaster  revealed  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  force  by  which  he  was 
assailed.     The  siege  of  Olmutz,  commenced  in  March 
1758,  proved  unfortunate.     The  battering  train  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king  was  unequal  to  its  reduction,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  approach  of 
Daun  with  a  formidable  Austrian  army.     During  this 
unsuccessful  irruption  into  the  south,  the  Russians  had 
been  making  alarming  progress  in  the  north-east,  where 
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the  feeble  force  opposed  to  them  was  well-nigh  over-    chap. 
'whelmed  by   their  enormous   superiority  of  numbers.     ^^^' 
Frederick  led  back  the  flower  of  his  army  from  Olmutz     i7i4. 
through  Bohemia,  crossed  all  Silesia  and  Prussia,  and 
encountered  the  sturdy  barbarians  at  Zomdorf,  defeating 
them  with  the  loss  of  seventeen   thousand  men — an 
advantage  which  delivered  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
monarchy  from  this  formidable  invasion.     This  victory 
was  dearly  purchased,  however,  by  the  sacrifice  of  ten 
thousand  of  his  own  best  soldiers. 

But,   during  the  king's   absence.   Prince   Henry  of 
Prussia,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  of  sixteen  thou-  Frederick's 
sand  men,  to  keep  Marshal  Daun  in  check,  was  well-nigh  HohenkUw 
overwhelmed  by  that  able  commander,  who  was  again 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand.     Frederick 
flew  back  to  his  support,  and,  having  joined  his  brother, 
took  post  at  Hohenkirchen.     The  position  was  unfa- 
vourable ;  the  army  inferior  to  the  enemy.     "  If  Daun 
does  not  attack  us  here,''  said   Marshal   Keith,   '^he 
deserves  to  be  hanged."     "  I  hope,"  answered  Frederick, 
"he  will  be  more  afraid  of  us  than  the  rope."     The 
Austrian   veteran,   however,   saw   his    advantage,   and 
attacked  the  Prussians  during  the  night  with  such  skill 
that  he  threw  them  into  momentary  confusion,  took  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  drove  them 
from  their  ground,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men. 
Nothing,  however,  could  subdue  the  vigour  or  exhaust 
the  resources  of  Frederick.    Though  grievously  wounded 
in  the  conflict,  and  after  having  seen  his  best  generals 
fall  around  him,  he  rallied  his   troops   at   daybreak, 
formed  them  in  good  order  behind  the  village  which  had 
been  surprised,  and  led  them  leisurely  to  a  position  a 
mile  from  the  field  of  conflict,  where  he  offered  battle  to 
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OHAP.    the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  accept  it.     Having 

"^'     remained  two  days  in  this  position,  to  reorganise  his 

1714.     troops,  he  decamped,  raised   the  siege  of  Neiss,  and 

succeeded  in  taking  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Breslau, 

in  the  very  middle  of  the  province  he  had  wrested  from 

the  enemy. 

The  campaign  of  1759  was  still  more  perilous  to 
Terribie  Frederick ;  but,  if  possible,  it  displayed  his  extraordinary 
Cannen-  talcuts  iu  stiU  brighter  colours.  He  began  by  observing 
which  Fre-  the  Austriaus,  under  Daun  and  the  Prince  of  Lorraine, 
defeated,  iu  Silcsia,  and  reserved  his  strength  to  combat  the 
Russians,  who  were  advancing,  eighty  thousand  strong, 
through  East  Prussia.  Frederick  attacked  them  at 
Cunnersdorf,  with  forty  thousand  only,  in  an  intrenched 
position,  guarded  by  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
first  onset  of  the  Prussians  was  entirely  successful :  they 
forced  the  front  line  of  the  Russian  intrenchment,  and 
took  seventy-two  guns.  The  victory  seemed  gained  :  he 
wrote  to  Berlin  that  they  might  soon  expect  to  hear  of 
a  glorious  triumph.  But  the  situation  of  the  king  was 
such,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  superior  armies,  that  he 
could  not  stop  short  with  ordinary  success ;  and,  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  a  decisive  victory,  he  had  well-nigh 
lost  all.  The  heroism  of  his  troops  was  shattered 
against  the  strength  of  the  second  line  of  the  Russians ; 
a  large  body  of  Austrians  came  up  to  their  support 
during  the  battle,  and  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  courage  and  genius,  he  was  driven  from  the 
field  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  all  his 
artillery. 

The  Russians  lost  eighteen  thousand  men  in  this 
terrible  battle,  the  most  bloody  which  had  been  fought 
for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  were  in  no  condition  to 
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follow  up  their  yictorj.     Other  misfortunes,  howeyer,  in    chap. 
appearance  overwhelming,  succeeded  each  other.     Gene-     ^"- 
ral  Schmettau  capitulated  in  Dresden ;   and  General     i7i4. 
Finch,  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  was  obliged  to  lay  overJheim- 
down  his  arms  in  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  tanm^^'' 
All  seemed  lost ;  but  the  king  still  persevered,  and  the  JJ^'^"^ 
victory  of  M  inden  enabled  Prince  Ferdinand  to  detach 
twelve  thousand  men  to  his  support.     The  Prussians 
nobly  stood  by  their  heroic  sovereign  in  the  hour  of  trial 
— new  levies  supplied  the  wide  chasms  in  his  ranks. 
Frederick's  great  skill  averted  all  future  disasters ;  and 
the  campaign  of  1759,  the  fourth  of  the  war,  concluded 
with  the  king  still  in  possession  of  all  his  dominions  in 
the  midst  of  the  enormous  forces  of  his  enemies. 

The  campaign  of  1 760  began  in  March  by  another 
disaster  at   Landshut,  where   ten   thousand   Prussians  victor^  of 

Frederick 

were  cut  to  pieces  under  one  of  his  generals,  and  the  im-  over  Lau- 
portant  fortress  of  Glatz  was  invested  by  the  Austrians.  nitz. 
Frederick  advanced  to  relieve  it,  but  soon  remeasured 
his  steps  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Dresden.  Daun,  in 
his  turn,  followed  him,  and  obliged  the  Prussian  monarch 
to  raise  the  siege.  Frederick  then  resumed  his  march 
into  Silesia,  closely  followed  by  three  armies,  each  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  under  Laudon,  Daun,  and  Lacey, 
without  their  being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  advantage 
over  him.  Laudon,  the  most  active  of  them,  attempted 
to  surprise  him  ;  but  Frederick  was  aware  of  his  design, 
and  received  the  attacking  columns  at  Liegnitz  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  that  they  were  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

Scarcely  had  he  achieved  this  victory  when  he  had 
to  make  head  against  Lacey,  withstand  Daun,  repel  an 
enormous  body  of  Russians,  who  were  advancing  through 
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CHAP.     East  Prnssia,  and  deliver  Berlin,  which  had  been    a 
^"'     second  time  occupied  by  his  enemies.     Driven  to  des- 
1714.     perate  measures  by  such  an  unparalleled  succession   of 
Draadfai     daugers,  he  extricated  himself  from  them  by  the  terrible 
▼?cto^*°    battle  and  extraordinary  victory  of  Torgau,  on  November 
BiiL^"     3,  1761,  in  which,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  he  defeated 
Toigao.      Daun,  though  intrenched  to  the  teeth,  with  the  Iom  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men — an  advantage  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  eighteen  thousand  of  his  .own  brare 
soldiers.    But  this  victory  saved  the  Prussian  monarchy : 
Daun,  severely  wounded  in  the  battle,  retired  to  Vienna; 
his  army  withdrew  into  Bohemia ;  two-thirds  of  Saxonj 
was  regained  by  the  Prussians;  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
retired  ;  Berlin  was  delivered  from  the  enemy ;  and  the 
fifth  campaign  terminated  with  the  unconquerable  mo- 
narch still  in  possession  of  nearly  his  whole  dominions. 
The  military  strength  of  Prussia  was  now  all  bnt 
DespeAite   cxhaustcd  by  the  unparalleled  and  heroic  efibrts  she  had 
Pnissu  at   made.     Frederick  has  left  us  the  following  picture  of  the 
state  of  his  kingdom  and  army  at  this  disastrous  period  : 
— "  Our  condition  at  that  period  can  only  be  likened  to 
that  of  a  man  riddled  with  balls,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  suffer- 
ings.    The  noblesse  were  exhausted,  the  lower  people 
ruined ;   numbers  of  villages  burnt,  many  towns   de- 
stroyed ;  a  complete  anarchy  had  overturned  the  whole 
order  and  police  of  government ;  in  a  word,  desolation 
was  universal.     The  army  was  in  no  better  situation. 
Seventeen  pitched  battles  had  mowed  down  the  flower 
1  Histoire    of  the  officcrs  and  soldiers ;  the  regiments  were  broken 

de  mon  ^ 

Temps,  par  dowu,  and  composcd  in  part  of  deserters  and  prisoners  ;  ^ 

IV.,  p.  174.  order  had  disappeared,  and  discipline  relaxed  to  such  a 

degree  that  the  old  infantry  was  little  better  than  a  body 
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of  newly-raised  militia."     Necessity  not  less  than  pru-    ohap. 
dence,  in  these  circumstances,  which  to  any  other  man      ^"' 
i?7onld   haye   seemed   desperate,   prescribed   a  cautious     i7i4. 
defensive   policy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  it  his 
greatness  did  not  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
bolder  parts  of  his  former  career. 

The  campaign  of  1761  passed  in  skilful  marches  and 
countermarches,  without  his  numerous  enemies  being  able  operations 
to  obtain  a  single  advantage,  where  the  king  commanded  of  bu^-^ 
in  person.  He  was  now,  literally  speaking,  assailed  on  7761.*'' 
all  sides  :  the  immense  masses  of  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  were  converging  to  one  point ;  and  Frederick, 
who  could  not  muster  forty  thousand  men  under  his 
banners,  found  himself  assailed  by  one  hundred  thousand 
allies,  whom  six  campaigns  had  trained  to  perfection  in 
the  military  art.  It  seemed  impossible  he  could  escape; 
yet  he  did  so,  and  compelled  his  enemies  to  retire  without 
gaining  the  slightest  advantage  over  him.  Taking  post 
in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz,  fortified  with  the 
utmost  skill,  defended  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  himself  and  providing  food  for  his 
troops  for  two  months  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enormous ' 
masses  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  till  want  of  provi- 
sions obliged  them  to  separate.  "  It  has  just  come  to 
this,"  said  Frederick,  "  who  will  starve  first?"  He 
made  his  enemies  do  so.  Burning  with  shame,  they 
were  forced  to  retire  to  their  respective  territories,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Breslau  in  Silesia.  But,  during  this  astonishing  struggle, 
disaster  had  accumulated  in  other  quarters.  His  camp 
at  Bunzelwitz  had  only  been  maintained  by  concentrating 
in  it  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy,  and  its 
more  distant  provinces  suflFered  severely  under  the  drain. 

yoL.  II.  2  D 
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ouAP.  Schweidnitz,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  was  surprised  by  the 
^"'  Austrians,  with  its  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  Prince 
1714.  Henry,  after  the  loss  of  Dresden,  had  the  utmost  difiBculty 
in  maintaining  himself  in  the  part  of  Saxony  which  still 
remained  to  the  Prussians  ;  in  Silesia  they  had  lost  all 
but  Glogau,  Breslau,  and  Neisse ;  and  to  complete  his 
misfortune,  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Chatham  from  office  in 
England  had  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the  wonted  subsidy 
of  £750,000  a-year.  The  resolution  of  the  king  did  not 
sink,  bat  his  judgment  almost  despaired  of  success  under 
such  a  complication  of  disasters.  Determined  not  to 
jrield,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy  at  his  headquarters  to 
seize  him,  and  deliver  him  to  his  enemies.  Dreading 
such  a  calamity  more  than  death,  he  carried  with  him,  as 
formerly  in  similar  circumstances,  a  sure  poison,  intended, 
in  the  last  extremity,  to  terminate  his  days. 

''  Nevertheless,"  as  he  himself  said,  ''  affairs  which 

The  dekth   seemed  desperate,  in  reality  were  not  so ;  and  persever- 

pre88*of      ance  at  length  surmounted  every  peril.^'     Fortune  oflben, 

BtorelThTs'   in  real  life,  as  well  as  in  romance,  favours  the  brave.    In 

*"■       the  case  of  Frederick,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  to  say 

he  was  favoured  by  Fortune.     On  the  contrary,  she  long 

proved  adverse  to  him;  and  he  recovered  her  smiles  only 

by  heroically  persevering  till  the  ordinary  chances  of 

human  affairs  turned  in  his  favour.     He  accomplished 

what  in  serious  cases  is  the  great  aim  of  medicine — ^he 

made  the  patient  survive  the  disease.     In  the  winter  of 

1761,  the  Empress  of  Russia  died,  and  was  succeeded 

by  Peter  III.     That  prince  had  long  conceived  the  most 

ardent  admiration  for  Frederick,  and  he  manifested  it  in 

the  most  decisive  manner  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 

by  not  only  withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  but  uniting 

his  forces  with  those  of  Prussia  against  Austria.     This 
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great  event  speedily  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  chap. 
united  Prussians  and  Russians,  under  Frederick,  seventy  ^"*_ 
thousand  strong,  retook  Schweidnitz  in  the  face  of  Daun,  i7i4. 
who  had  only  sixty  thousand  men;  and  although  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Czar  Peter  in  a  few  months  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  of  his  powerful  neighbours,  yet  Russia 
took  no  further  part  in  the  contest.  France,  exhausted 
and  defeated  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by  England, 
could  render  no  aid  to  Austria,  upon  whom  the  whole 
weight  of  the  contest  fell.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
she  was  overmatched  by  the  Prussian  hero.  Relieved 
from  the  load  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him,  Frederick 
vigorously  resumed  the  offensive.  Silesia  was  wholly 
regained  by  the  king  in  person  ;  the  battle  of  Freyberg 
gave  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  the  ascendant  in  Saxony; 
and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  seeing  the  contest  hopeless, 
were  glad  to  make  peace  at  Hubertsburg,  on  15th  Fe- 
bruary 1763,  on  terms  which,  besides  confirming  to  him 
Silesia,  left  entire  the  whole  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph,  after  six  years'  absence, 
in  an  open  chariot,  with  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  wond^ai 
seated  by  his  side.  No  words  can  paint  the  enthusiasm  li^ggfe. 
of  the  spectators  at  the  august  spectacle,  or  the  admira- 
tion with  which  they  regarded  the  hero  who  had  filled 
the  world  with  his  renown.  It  was  no  wonder  they  were 
proud  of  their  sovereign.  His  like  had  never  been  seen 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had  founded  and 
saved  a  kingdom.  He  had  conquered  Europe  in  arms. 
With  six  millions  of  subjects  he  had  vanquished  powers 
possessing  ninety  millions.  He  had  created  a  new  era 
in  the  art  of  war.  His  people  were  exhausted,  pillaged, 
ruined  ;  their  numbers  had  declined  a  tenth  during  the 
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CHAP,  contest.  But  what  then  1  They  had  come  victorious 
^"'  out  of  a  struggle  unparalleled  in  modem  times  :  the  halo 
17U.  of  Leuthen  and  Rosbach,  of  Zorndorf  and  Torgau,  played 
round  their  bayonets  ;  they  were  inspired  with  the 
energy  which  so  speedily  repairs  any  disaster.  Frederick 
wisely  and  magnanimously  laid  aside  the  sword  when 
he  resumed  the  pacific  sceptre.  His  subsequent  reign 
was  almost  entirely  spent  in  tranquillity  :  all  the  wounds 
of  war  were  speedily  healed  under  his  sage  and  beneficent 
administration.  Before  his  death,  his  subjects  had  been 
doubled,  the  national  wealth  had  been  made  triple  of 
what  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ;  and 
Prussia  now  boasts  of  sixteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
a  population  increasing  faster  in  numbers  and  resources 
than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Europe. 

No  laboured  character,  no  studied  eulogium,  can 
His  ebuao-  paint  Frederick  like  this  brief  and  simple  narrative  of 
^^T.  his  exploits.  It  places  him  at  once  at  the  head  of 
modern  generals — ^if  Hannibal  be  excepted,  perhaps  of 
ancient  and  modem.  He  was  not  uniformly  successful : 
on  the  contrary,  he  sustained  several  dreadful  defeats. 
But  that  arose  from  the  enormous  superiority  of  force 
by  which  he  was  assailed,  and  the  desperate  state  of  his 
affairs,  which  were  generally  so  pressing  that  even  a 
respite  in  one  quarter  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vic- 
tory instantly  gained,  under  whatever  circumstances,  in 
another.  What  appears  rashness  was  often  in  him  the 
height  of  wisdom.  He  had  no  parliament  or  coalition 
to  consider ;  no  adverse  faction  was  on  the  watch  to  con- 
vert casual  disaster  into  the  means  of  min.  He  was  at 
liberty  to  take  counsel  only  from  his  own  heroic  breast. 
He  could  protract  the  struggle,  however,  by  no  other 
means  but  strong  and  vigorous  strokes  and  the  lustre  of 
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instant  success,  and  they  could  not  be  dealt  out  without    chap. 
the  risk  of  receiving  as  manj.    The  fact  of  his  maintain-     ^"' 
ing  the  struggle  against  such  desperate  odds  proves  the     I7i4. 
general  wisdom  of  his  policy.     No  man  ever  made  more 
skilful  use  of  an  interior  line  of  communication,  or  flew 
with  greater  rapidity  from  one  threatened  part  of  his 
dominions  to  another.     None  ever,  by  the  force  of  skill 
in  tactics  and  sagacjty  in  strategy,  gained  such  astonish- 
ing successes  with  forces   so   inferior.      And  if  some 
generals  have  committed  fewer  faults,  none  were  impelled 
by  such  desperate  circumstances  to  a  hazardous  course ; 
and  none  had  ever  greater  magnanimity  in  confessing 
and  explaining  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  times. 

The  only  general  in  modem  times  who  can  bear  a 
comparison  with  Frederick,  if  the  difliculties  of  his  situa-  compakioii 
tion  are  considered,  is  Napoleon.  It  is  a  part  only  of  ^dNa^*^ 
his  campaigns,  however,  which  sustains  the  analogy.  ^^' 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  mighty  conqueror 
pouring  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  invading  Russia 
with  five  hundred  thousand,  or  overrunning  Spain  with 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  with 
thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand,  turning  every  way 
against  quadruple  the  number  of  Austrians,  French, 
Swedes,  and  Russians.  Yet  a  part,  and  the  most  bril* 
liant  part,  of  Napoleon's  career  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Prussian  hero.  In  Lombardy  in  1796, 
in  Saxony  in  1813,  and  in  the  plain  of  Champagne  in 
1814,  he  was  upon  the  whole  inferior  in  force  to  his 
opponents,  and  owed  the  superiority  which  he  generally 
enjoyed,  at  the  point  of  attack,  to  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  the  skill  with  which,  like  Frederick,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  interior  line  of  communication. 
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OHAP.    His  immortal  campaign  in  France  in  1814,  in  particular, 

^^^*     where  he  bore  up  with  seventy  thousand  men  against 

17U.     two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enemies,  bears  the  cloaeBt 

resemblance  to  those  which  Frederick  sustained  for  six 

years  against  the  forces  of  the  coalition. 

Both  were  often  to  appearance  rash,  because  the 
Theirpointi  affairs  of  each  were  so  desperate  that  nothing  ooold 
bUnce.  save  them  but  an  audacious  policy.  Both  were  indo- 
mitable in  resolution,  and  preferred  ruin  to  sitting  down 
on  a  dishonoured  throne.  Both  were  from  the  outset 
of  the  struggle  placed  in  circumstances  apparently  hope- 
less, and  each  succeeded  in  protracting  it  solely  by  his 
astonishing  talent  and  resolution.  The  fate  of  the  two 
was  widely  difierent :  the  one  transmitted  an  honoured 
and  aggrandised  throne  to  his  successors ;  the  other, 
overthrown  and  discrowned,  terminated  his  days  on  the 
rock  of  St  Helena,  But  success  is  not  always  the  test 
of  real  merit :  the  verdict  of  ages  is  often  different  from 
the  judgment  or  fate  of  present  times.  Hannibal  con- 
quered, has  left  a  greater  name  among  men  than  Scipio 
victorious.  In  depth  of  thought,  force  of  genius,  variety 
of  information,  and  splendour  of  success,  Frederick  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  Napoleon.  But  Frederick's 
deeds,  as  a  general,  were  more  extraordinary  than  those 
of  the  French  emperor,  because  he  bore  up  longer  against 
greater  odds.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  Napoleon  to 
say,  that  he  did  in  one  campaign — his  last  and  greatest 
— what  Frederick  had  continued  to  do  for  six. 

If  the  campaigns  of  Eugene  and  Frederick  suggest  a 
Of  Mvibo.  comparison  with  those  of  Napoleon,  those  of  Marlborough 
We^i^ton.  challenge  a  parallel  with  those  of  the  other  great  com- 
mander of  our  day — Wellington.     Their  political  and 
military  situations  were  in  many  respects  alike.     Both 
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combated  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  a  coalition,  com-  chap. 
posed  of  dissimilar  nations,  actuated  by  separate  inte-  "'- 
rests,  inflamed  by  different  passions.  Both  had  the  i7i4. 
utmost  diflSculty  in  soothing  the  jealousies  and  stifling 
the  selfishness  of  these  nations;  and  both  found  them- 
selves often  more  seriously  impeded  by  the  allied 
cabinets  in  their  rear,  than  by  the  enemy's  forces  in 
their  front.  Both  were  the  generals  of  a  nation  which, 
albeit  covetous  of  military  glory,  and  proud  of  warlike 
renown,  is  to  the  last  degree  impatient  of  previous 
preparation ;  which  ever  frets  at  the  cost  of  wars  that 
its  political  position  renders  unavoidable,  or  that  in  its 
ambitious  spirit  it  had  readily  undertaken.  Both  were 
compelled  to  husband  the  blood  of  their  soldiers,  and 
spare  the  resources  of  their  governments,  from  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  already  been  strained  to 
the  uttermost  in  the  cause,  and  that  any  further  de- 
mands would  render  the  war  so  unpopular  as  speedily 
to  lead  to  its  termination.  The  career  of  both  occurred 
at  a  time  when  political  passions  were  strongly  roused 
in  their  country;  when  the  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  waged  against  the  inclination,  and,  in 
appearance  at  least,  against  the  interests,  of  a  large  and 
powerful  party  at  home,  who  sympathised  from  political 
feeling  with  their  enemies,  and  were  ready  to  decry 
every  success  and  magnify  every  disaster  of  their  own 
arms,  from  a  secret  feeling  that  their  party  elevation  was 
identified  rather  with  the  successes  of  the  enemy  than 
with  those  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Tories  were 
to  Marlborough  precisely  what  the  Whigs  were  to  Wel- 
lington. Both  were  opposed  to  the  armies  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch,  led  by  the  most  renowned  generals  of 
Europe,  whose  forces  preponderating  over  those  of  the 
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CHAP,  adjoining  states,  had  come  to  threaten  the  liberties  of 
^"'  all  Europe,  and  against  whom  there  had  at  last  been 
^7U.  formed  a  general  coalition,  to  restrain  the  ambition  from 
which  so  much  detriment  had  already  been  experienced. 
But  while  in  these  respects  the  two  British  heroes 
Points  in  wcro  placed  yerj  much  in  the  same  circumstances,  in 
•ituatioiu  other  particulars,  not  less  material,  their  situations  were 
widely  different.  Marlborough  had  never  any  difficulties 
in  the  field  to  struggle  with,  approaching  those  which 
beset  Wellington.  By  great  exertions,  both  on  his  own 
part  and  that  of  the  British  and  Dutch  goyernment,  his 
force  was  generally  almost  equal  to  that  with  which  he 
had  to  contend.  It  was  often  exactly  so.  War  at  that 
period,  in  the  Low  Countries  at  least,  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  single  battle  during  a  campaign,  followed  by  the 
siege  of  two  or  three  frontier  fortresses.  The  number  of 
strongholds  with  which  the  country  bristled,  rendered 
any  further  or  more  extensive  operations,  in  general, 
impossible*  This  state  of  matters  at  once  rendered 
success  more  probable  to  a  general  of  superior  abilities, 
and  made  it  more  easy  to  repair  disaster.  No  vehement 
passions  had  been  roused,  bringing  whole  nations  into 
the  field,  and  giving  one  state,  where  they  had  burnt 
the  fiercest,  a  vast  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  over 
its  more  pacific  or  less  excited  neighbours.  But  in  all 
these  respects,  the  circumstances  in  which  Wellington 
was  placed  were  not  only  not  parallel,  they  were  con- 
trasted. From  first  to  last,  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was 
enormously  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  Until  the 
campaign  of  1813,  when  his  force  in  the  field  was,  for 
the  first  time,  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  the  superiority 
to  which  he  was  opposed  was  so  prodigious  that  the 
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only  surprising  thing  is,  how  he  was  not  driven  into  the    chap. 
sea  at  the  rerj  first  encounter.  ^''' 

While  the  French  had  never  less  than  two  hundred     ^7i4. 
thousand  efifective  troops  at  their  disposal,  after  provid-  onatvoM- 
ing   for  all   their  garrisons  and  communications,   thew^uh 
English  general  had  never  more  than  thirty  thousand  ?D^n  h^' 
efiective    British,    and    twenty    thousand    Portuguese,    "****" 
around  his  standard.     The  French  were  directed  by  the 
Emperor,  who,  intent  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  wielding  the  inexhaustible  powers  given  by 
the  conscription  for  the  supply  of  his  armies,  cared  not 
though  he  lost  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  every  cam- 
paign, provided  he  purchased  success  by  their  sacrifice. 
Wellington  was  supported  at  home  by  a  government 
which,  raising  its  soldiers  by  voluntary  enrolment,  could 
with  difficulty  supply  a  drain  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
a-year  from  their  ranks  for  service  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.     He  was  watched  by  a  party  which  decried 
every  advantage,  and  magnified  every  disaster,  in  order 
to  induce  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
Peninsula. 

Napoleon  sent  into  Spain  a  host  of  yeterans  trained 
in  fifteen  years'  combats,  who  had  carried  the  French  opposite 
standards  into  every  capital  of  Europe.     Wellington  led  st^^'of 
to  their  encounter  troops  admirably  disciplined,  indeed,  of  nJL-*" 
but  almost  all  unacquainted  with  actual  war,  and  having  b^rXh!' ' 
often  to  learn  the  rudiments  even  of  the  most  necessary  T^gton! 
field  operations  in  presence  of  the  enemy.     Marlborough's 
troops,  though  heterogeneous  and  dissimilar,  had  been 
trained  to  their  practical  duties  in  the  preceding  wars 
under  William  III.,  and  brought  into  the  field  a  degi-ee 
of  experience  noways  inferior  to  that  of  their  opponents. 
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OHAP.  Bolingbroke  tells  us  that,  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
^"'  command,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  Marlborough 
171*.  placed  his  main  reliance  on  this  circumstance.  Whoerer 
weighs  with  impartiality  those  different  circumstances, 
cannot  avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that,  as  Wel- 
lington's diflSculties  were  incomparably  more  formidable 
than  Marlborough's,  so  his  merit  in  surmounting  them 
was  proportionally  greater. 

Though  similar  in  many  respects,  so  far  as  the  general 
conduct  of  their  campaigns  is  concerned,  from  the  neces- 
sity under  which  both  laboured  of  husbanding  the  blood 
of  their  soldiers,  the  military  qualities  of  England^s  two 
chiefs  were  essentially  different,  and  each  possessed  some 
points  in  which  he  was  superior  to  the  other.  By  nature 
Wellington  was  more  daring  than  Marlborough,  and 
though  soon  constrained  by  necessity  to  adopt  a  cautious 
system,  he  continued,  throughout  all  his  career,  to  incline 
more  to  a  hazardous  policy  than  his  great  predecessor. 
The  intrepid  advance  and  fight  at  Assaye,  the  crowing 
of  the  Douro  and  movement  on  Talavera  in  1809,  the 
advance  to  Madrid  and  Burgos  in  1812,  the  actions 
before  Bayonne  in  1813,  the  desperate  stand  made  at 
Waterloo  in  1815 — ^place  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Marl- 
borough never  hazarded  so  much  on  the  success  of  a 
single  entei-prise :  he  ever  aimed  at  compassing  his 
objects  by  skill  and  combination,  rather  than  risking 
them  on  the  chance  of  arms.  Wellington  was  a  mixture 
of  Turenne  and  Eugene  :  Marlborough  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Turenne  school  alone.  No  roan  could  fight 
more  ably  and  gallantly  than  Marlborough :  his  talent 
and  ]*apidity  of  eye  in  tactics  were  at  least  equal  to  his 
skill  in  strategy  and  previous  combination.  But  he  was 
not  partial  to  such  desperate  passages-at-arms,  and  never 
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resorted  to  them  but  from  necessity,  or  when  encouraged    chap. 
by  a  happy  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow.     The  proof     ^"' 
of  this  is  decisive.     Marlborough,  during  ten  campaigns^     i7u. 
fought  only  five  pitched  battles.     Wellington,  in  seven, 
fought  fifteen,  in  every  one  of  which  he  proved  victorious.* 

Marlborough's   consummate   generalship,   throughout  Weiiing- 
his  whole  career,  kept  him  out  of  disaster.     He  took  wm'^w^ 
above  twenty  fortified  places  of  the  first  order,  generally  monSu^^ 
m  presence  of  an  enemy  s  army  superior  to  his  own.  Maribo- 
Wellington's  more  desperate  circumstances  frequently"''*^  ** 
involved  him  in  peril,  and  on  some  occasions  caused 
serious  losses  to  his  army  ;  but  they  were  the  price  at 
which  he  purchased  his  transcendent  successes.     Wel- 
lington's bolder  strategy   gained  for  him   advantages 
which  the  more  circumspect  measures  of  his  predecessor 
never  could  have  attained.     Marlborough  would  never, 
with  scarcely  any  artillery,  have  hazarded  the  attack  on 
Burgos,  nor  incurred  the  perilous  chances  of  the  retreat 
from  that  town  ;  but  he  never  would  have  delivered  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  single  campaign,  by  throwing 
himself,  with  forty  thousand  men,  upon  the  communica- 
tions, in  the  north,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  greatest  general,  if  their 
merits  in  the  field  alone  are  considered ;  but  Wellington's 
successes  were  the  more  vital  to  his  country,  for  they  de- 
livered it  from  the  greater  peril ;  and  they  were  more 
honourable  to  himself,  for  they  were  achieved  against 
greater  odds.     And  his  fame  in  future  times  will  be  pro- 
portionally brighter  ;  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Revolutionary  power,  in  a 

+  Viz  :  Vimeira,  the  Douro,  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Salamanoay 
Yitoria^  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bidassoa,  the  Kive,  the  Niyelle,  Orthes,  Toulouse, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo. 
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CHAP,    single  battle,  present  an  object  of  surpassing  interest,  to 
^"*     which  there  is  nothing  in  historj  perhaps  parallel,  and 
17U.     which,  to  the  latest  generation,  will  fascinate  the  minds 
of  men. 

Marlborough  laid  great  stress  on  cavalry  in  war  ;  his 
Mariw  chief  successes  in  the  field  were  owing  to  the  skilful  use 
moiraus«of  made  of  a  powerful  reserve  body  of  horse  in  the  decisive 
WaUingto?  point,  and  at  the  decisive  moment.  It  was  thus  that  he 
^  ^*  overthrew  the  French  centre  at  Blenheim,  by  the  charge 
of  eight  thousand  cavalry  headed  by  himself  in  person,  in 
the  interval  between  that  village  and  Oberglau ;  struck 
the  decisive  blow  at  Ramilies  by  the  charge  of  a  reserve 
of  twenty  squadrons  drawn  from  the  rear  of  the  right ; 
and  broke  through  the  formidable  intrenchments  at 
Malplaquet,  by  instantly  following  up  the  irruption  of 
Lord  Orkney  into  the  centre  of  the  lines  by  a  vigorous 
charge  of  thirty  squadrons  of  cavalry  in  at  the  opening. 
The  proportion  of  horse  to  infantry  was  much  greater  in 
his  armies  than  it  has  since  been  in  the  British  service ; 
it  was  never  under  eighty,  and  at  last  as  high  as  a 
hundred  and  sixty  squadrons,  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  squadron,  must,  when  complete, 
have  mustered  twelve  and  twenty-four  thousand  sabres. 
This  was  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  their  amount  at  each 
time.  His  horse,  in  great  part  composed  of  the  steady 
German  dragoons,  was  in  general  of  the  very  best  de- 
scription. Wellington's  victories  were,  for  the  most 
part,  less  owing  to  the  action  of  cavalry  ;  but  that  was 
because  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  war — 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France — was  commonly 
too  rocky  or  mountainous  to  admit  of  the  use  of  hoi*se  on 
an  extended  scale,  and  he  had  not  nearly  so  large  a  body 
of  cavalry  at  his  disposal.     Where  they  could  be  rendered 
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available,  he  made  the  best  use  of  this  powerful  arm,  as    chap, 
was  shown  in  Le  Marchant's  noble  charge  at  Salamanca,      ^"' 
Bock's  with  the  heavy  Germans  next  day,  and  Ponson-     i7u. 
by's,  Vivian's,  and  Somerset's  at  Waterloo. 

In  recent  times,  and  especially  since  the  campaigns 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  importance  of  cavalry  has  NajoWs 
been  too  much  underrated  by  military  men.  Napoleon  ui^iop'i^ion 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  value  of  that  arm  in  war;  ^  ^  ^' 
he  constantly  said,  that,  if  the  courage  and  leading  on 
both  sides  were  equal,  horse  should  break  the  steadiest 
infantry.  Almost  all  his  great  victories  —  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland,  Borodino,  Dresden,  Montmirail,  Vau- 
champs — were  owing  to  the  terrible  charge  at  the  close 
of  the  day  by  Murat,  or  his  successors,  with  his  immense 
body  of  heavy  horse.  This  vehemence  all  but  reft  the 
day  from  the  British  at  Waterloo  :  opposed  by  any 
other  infantry,  it  unquestionably  would  have  done  so. 
Hannibal's  victories  were  all  gained  by  his  Numidian 
cavalry  :  the  sight  of  the  uniform  of  two  or  three  of 
them  was  sufficient  after  CannaB  to  make  a  whole 
Roman  legion  stand  to  arms.  This  is  adverse  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  military  men  at  this  period;  but 
there  are  phases  in  opinion  on  war  as  in  other  things : 
what  is  commonly  thought  at  a  particular  time  is  not 
always  right.  The  recent  victories  of  Aliwal  and 
Sobraon  in  India  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  validity  of 
the  more  current  opinion ;  and  if  authority  is  to  decide 
the  matter,  he  is  a  bold  man  who  gainsays  the  united 
judgment  of  Hannibal,  Marlborough,  and  Napoleon. 

Marlborough  was  more  fortunate  than  Wellington, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  general  of  modern  times,  in 
sieges.  He  took  nearly  all  the  strongest  places  in 
Europe  in  presence  of  an  enemy's  army,  always  equal, 
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CHAP,    generally  superior  to  his  own  :  he  never  once  laid  siege 
"^*     to  a  fortress  that  he  did  not  subdue.     His  reduction  oi 
1714.     Lille,  with  its  noble  garrison  of  fifbeen  thousand  men,  in 
Marib^     presence  of  Vendome  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
m^^    twenty  thousand,  was  the  most  wonderful  achieyement 
w??»^  of  the  kind  which  modem  Europe  had  witnessed.    Wei- 
""  "•««.     lington  was  less  fortunate  in  this  branch  of  warfare.    He 
made  three  successful  sieges,  those  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  and  San  Sebastian ;  but  he  sustained  three 
bloody  repulses,  at  Badajoz  in  1811,  Burgos  in  1812, 
and  San  Sebastian  in  the  first  siege  in  1813.     Bat  in 
justice  to  Wellington,  the  essential  difference  between 
his  situation  and  that  of  Marlborough  in  this  respect 
must  be  considered.     The  latter  carried  on  the  war  in 
Flanders  close  to  the  strongholds  of  Austria  and  Hol- 
land, at  no  great  distance  from  the  arsenals  of  England, 
and  with  the  facilities  of  water-carriage  in  general  for 
bringing  up  his  battering-trains.     His  troops,  trained  by 
experience  in  the  long  war  which  terminated  with  the 
peace   of   Ryswick,  in  1697,   had  become  as   expert 
as  their  enemies  in   all  the  branches  of  the  military 
art. 

Wellington  carried  on  the  war  at  a  great  distance 
caoMs'of  from  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  with  little  aid  from 
this  «rcum.  ^jj^  ineflicient  or  distracted  councils  of  Portugal  or  Spain, 
in  a  mountainous  country,  where  water-communication 
could  only  penetrate  a  short  way  into  the  interior,  in 
presence  of  an  enemy's  force  always  double,  often  triple, 
his  own,  and  with  troops  whom  a  century  of  domestic 
peace,  bought  by  Marlborough's  victories,  had  caused  so 
completely  to  forget  the  practical  details  of  war,  that 
even  some  of  the  best  of  the  general  officers,  when  they 
embarked  for  the  Peninsula,  had  to  be  told  what  a 
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ravelin  and  a  counterscarp  were.*    He  was  compelled  bj    ohap. 
the  pressure  of  time,  and  the  approach  of  forces  greatly     "^' 
superior  to  his  own,  to  make  assaults  as  his  last  chance,     ^7^^- 
when  the  breaches  were  scarcely  practicable,  and  the 
parapets  and  defences  around  them  had  not  even  been 
knocked  away.     The  attacks  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  were  not  regular  sieges;    they  were   sudden 
assaults  on  strong  places  by  a  sort  of  coup-de-mmn^ 
under  circumstances  where  methodical  approaches  were 
impossible.    Whoever  weighs  these  circumstances,  so  far 
from  wondering  at  the  chequered  fortune  of  Wellington 
in  sieges,  will  rather  be  surprised  that  he  was  successful 
at  all. 

The  examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
two  illustrious  generals,  and  the  enumeration  of  theOiMtimd 
names  of  their  glorious  triumphs,  suggests  one  reflection  undtn- 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  That  England  is  a  maritime  EngUnd 
power,  that  the  spirit  of  her  inhabitants  is  essentially 
nautical,  and  that  the  sea  is  the  element  on  which  her 
power  has  chiefly  been  developed,  need  be  told  to  none 
who  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  her  present  colonial 
empire,  and  how  long  she  has  wielded  the  empire  of  the 
waves.  The  French  are  the  first  to  tell  us  that  her 
strength  is  confined  to  that  element ;  that  she  is,  at 
land,  only  a  third-rate  power;  and  that  the  military 
career  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  her  people.  How, 
then,  has  it  happened  that  England,  the  nautical  power, 
and  little  inured  to  land  operations,  has  inflicted  greater 
wounds  upon  France  by  military  success,  than  any  other 

*  This  was  literally  true  of  the  generals  of  infantry.  Picton,  whose  gallant 
assault  won  the  castle  of  Badajoz,  and  dosed  its  terrible  siege,  spent  some 
days  with  a  celebrated  officer,  still  alive,  whose  knowledge  of  fortification  and 
gunnery  is  well  known,  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  fortification  and  the 
attack  of  places. 
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oHAp.    power,  and  that  in  almost  all  the  pitched  battles  which 
^"'      the  two  nations  have  fought,  during  five  centuries,  the 
17U.     English  have  proved  victorious  ?     That  England's  mili- 
tary force  is  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  a  colonial  empire 
which  encircles  the  earth,  is  indeed  certain ;  and,  in 
every  age,  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  her  people  has 
starved  down  her  military  establishment,  during  peace, 
to  so  low  a  point,  as  rendered  the  occurrence  of  disaster, 
in  the  first  years  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
a  matter  of  certainty.     On  the  other  hand,  the  military 
spirit  of  her  neighbours  has  almost  constantly  kept  theirs 
at  the  level  which  insures  early  success.     Yet  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  and  with  a  population  whichj  down 
to  the  close  of  the  last  war,  was  little  more  than  half 
that  of  France,  she  has  inflicted  far  greater  land  disas- 
ters on  her  redoubtable  neighbour  than  all  the  military 
monarchies  of  Europe  put  together. 

English   armies,  for  a  hundred  and   twenty  years, 

Long  Mri«s  ravaged  France ;  while  England  has  not  seen  the  fires 

Mters  toB-  of  a  French  camp  since  the  battle  of  Hastings.     English 

pILce^m  troops  havc  twice  taken  the  French  capital ;  an  English 

^     '    king  was  crowned  at  Paris  ;  a  French  king  rode  captive 

through  London ;  a  French  emperor  died  in  English 

captivity,  and  his  remains  were  surrendered  by  English 

generosity.      Twice  the  English  horse  marched  from 

Calais  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  once  from  the  Pyrenees  to 

Calais ;   the   monuments  of  Napoleon   in   the  French 

capital   at   this  moment   owe   their  preservation  from 

German  revenge  to  an  English  general.     All  the  great 

disasters  and  days  of  mourning  for  France,  since  the 

battle  of  Hastings — Tenchebray,  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Azin- 

cour,  Verneuil,  Crevant,  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Ramilies, 

Malplaquet,  Minden,  Dettingen,  Quebec,  Egypt,  Tala- 
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vera,  Salamanca,  Vitoria;  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  Water-    chap. 
loo— ^were  gained  by  English  generals,  and  won,  for  the      ^"' 
most  part,  by  English  soldiers.     Eyen  at  Fontenoy,  the     17U. 
greatest  victory  over  England  of  which  France  can  boast 
since  Hastings,  every  regiment  in  the  French  army  was, 
on  their  own  admission,  routed  by  the  terrible  English 
column,  and  victory  was  snatched  from  its  grasp  solely 
by  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  and 
Austrians.*     No  coalition  against  France  has  ever  been 
successful,  in  which  England  did  not  take  a  prominent 
part ;  none,  in  the  end,  has  failed  of  gaining  its  objects, 
in  which  she  stood  foremost  in  the  fight.     This  fact  is  so 
apparent  on  the  most  superficial  survey  of  history  that  it  Hiit.  de 
is  admitted  by  the  ablest  French  historians,  though  .they  siTr^'  ""* 
profess  themselves  unable  to  explain  it.^ 

Is  it  that  there  is  a  degree  of  hardihood  and  courage 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  renders  them,  without 

*  "  Les  Anglais  et  lea  Hollaudais  attaqu^rent  en  mdme  temps  sur  deux 
points  diffiSrenteB.  Les  Anglais  s'avanc^rent  sans  que  rien  dtonnat  leur 
audace.  Comme  le  terrain  se  reserraity  leurs  bataillons  furent  obliges  de 
se  rapprocber,  et  ainsi  se  forma  naturellement  cette  redoutable  oolonne, 
dont  le  Dae  de  Cumberland  apprecia  toute  la  puissance.  En  effet,  elle 
marchait  en  langant  la  mort  de  toutes  see  faces.  Rien  ne  pouvait  entamer 
oette  terrible  massa  Lea  regiments  Fran9ais  venaient  inutilement :  se  heur- 
ter  centre  elle  et  perir.  Le  premier  corps  abord6  par  les  Anglais  fut  le 
regiment  des  Gardes  Franfaises.  Avant  que  le  feu  commen9at>  un  officier 
Anglais  sort  des  rangs,  dte  son  cbapeau,  et  dit,  'Messieurs  les  Fran9ais,  tirez  t' 
Un  officier  s'ayance  aussitdt^  et  r^pond,  *  Les  Fran9aiB  ne  tlrent  pas  les  pre- 
miers :  nous  reponderons.'  Les  Anglais  font  feu,  et  avec  tant  de  precision  que 
toute  la  premi^  ligne  des  Gardes  tombat.  Cette  courtoisie  intempestiTe 
couta  la  yie  &  dix-huit  officiers.  Cependant  la  colonne  ayan9ait  toujours 
lentement,  mais  ayeo  une  in^branlable  fermet^.  Elle  ayait  depas^e  de  trois 
cents  toises  le  front  de  I'arm^  Frangaise.  La  bataiUe  paraissait  perdue,  et 
les  personnes  qui  entouraient  le  roi  parlaient  d6j&  de  la  necessity  de  la.  re- 
traite.     La  Marfochal  de  Saze,  qu'on  ayait  yu  toujours  au  milieu  de  feu,  soit 

en  liti^re  soit  &  cheyal,  accourt  et  s'dctie,  *  Quel  est  le qui  donne  oe  oon- 

seil  a  yfttre  Majesty?  Ayant  le  combat  c'etait  mon  ayis;  il  est  trop  tard 
maintenant.'  Tout  etait  perdu  si  le  roi  eut  quitt6  le  champ  de  bataille." — 
Dx  TocguxTiLLB,  Hiiioire  de  Lovm  XT,,  526-526. 

VOL.  IL  2  E 
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OHAF.  the  benefit  of  previous  experience  in  war,  adequate  to 
^"'  the  conquest,  on  land,  even  of  the  most  warlike  Con- 
1714.  tinental  military  nations  1  Is  it  that  the  quality  of 
wiJSfhave  dogged  resolution,  determination  not  to  be  conquered, — 
waset^'of  bottom,  iu  the  familiar  English  phrase, — is  of  such  yalue 
^^*^  in  war  that  it  compensates  almost  any  degree  of  infe- 
riority in  the  practical  acquaintance  with  war  ?  Is  it 
that  the  North  brings  forth  a  bolder  race  of  men  than 
the  South,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  people 
nursed  under  a  more  rigorous  climate  will  vanquish  those 
of  a  more  genial  1  Is  it  that  the  free  spirit  which,  in 
every  age,  has  distinguished  the  English  people,  has 
communicated  a  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution  to  their 
warlike  operations,  which  has  rendered  them  so  often 
victorious  in  land  fights,  albeit  nautical  and  commercial 
in  their  ideas,  over  their  military  neighbours  1  Or  is  it 
that  this  courage  in  war,  and  this  vigour  in  peace,  and 
this  passion  for  freedom  at  all  times,  arise  from,  and  are 
but  symptoms  of,  an  ardent  and  aspiring  disposition, 
imprinted  by  Nature  on  the  race  to  whom  the  dominion 
of  half  the  globe  has  been  destined  ?  Experience  has 
not  yet  determined  to  which  of  these  causes  this  most 
extraordinary  fact  has  been  owing ;  but  it  is  one  upon 
which  our  military  neighbours,  and  especially  the  French, 
would  do  well  to  ponder,  now  that  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  turned  eight-and-twenty  millions.  If 
England  has  done  such  things  in  Continental  warfare, 
with  an  army  which  never  brought  fifty  thousand  native 
British  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field,  what  would 
be  the  result  if  national  distress,  or  necessities,  or  a 
change  in  the  objects  of  national  desire,  were  to  send 
two  hundred  thousand  ? 

It  is  observed  by  the  very  eminent  historian  whose 
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labours  have  thrown  such  an  imperishable  light  on  the    chap. 
history  of  Scotland,*  that  "  historic  truth  is  a  plant  of     ^^^- 
the  slowest  growth  :  it  generally  takes  several  ages  for  its     i7i4. 
development ;  and  when  it  does  reach  maturity,  it  is  vaineot 
chiefly  from  the  influence  of  the  light  of  contemporary  ^1X 
letters/'     Never  was  the  justice    of  this  remark  more  llJlgtowuh 
clearly  evinced  than  in  the  history  of  the  illustrious  hero  Iroth.'**'"'* 
whose  biography  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close.    More 
perhaps  than   any   other  man,   Marlborough  was  the 
architect  of  the  marvellous  edifice  of  England's  great- 
ness ;  for  he  at  once  established  on  a  solid  basis  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  which  secured  its  religious  freedom, 
and  vanquished  the  formidable  enemy  which  threatened 
its  national  independence.     His  mighty  arm  bequeathed 
to  his  country  the  honours  and  the  happiness  of  the 
eighteenth  century  :  the  happiest  period,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all  historians,  which  has  dawned  upon  the  world 
since  that  of  the  Antonines  in  ancient  story. 

He  laid  the  foundation — ^in  preserving  and  raising  its 
place  among  the  nations,  and  securing  the  freedom  which  its  vJt 
vivified  its  exertions — of  the  colonial  empire,  which  is  li^i^ 
destined  to  spread  its  descendants  over  half  the  globe,  mmoiy. 
Nelson  and  Wellington  themselves  were  less  instrumen- 
tal in  producing  its  greatness.     They  upheld — but  he 
created.     Yet  was  this  mighty  genius  and  noble  charac- 
ter the  object  of  unmeasured  obloquy  in  the  generation 
which  he  had  illustrated,  and  among  the  people  whom 
he  had  saved.     If  there  is  any  contrast  more  striking 
than  another,  it  is  between  Marlborough  as  drawn  by 
the  party  writers  of  the  day,  and  Marlborough  as  now 
revealed  by  the  impartial  record  of  his  actions,  and  the 
unerring  testimony  of  his  confidential  correspondence. 

•  Mr  Tytler. 
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CHAP.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  men,  in  a  world  so  largely  influenced 
^"'  bj  passion  and  selfishness,  who  have  made  a  great  and 
1714.  lasting  impression  on  human  affairs,  to  be  for  a  season 
borne  down  by  such  calumnies.  Marlborough  only 
underwent  the  fate  which  had  been  undergone  hj 
Csesar,  and  was  reserved  for  Napoleon.  If  the  pre- 
ceding pages  shall  contribute  in  any  degree  to  aid  in  the 
illustration  of  so  great  a  character,  and  to  shed  the  light 
of  historic  truth  on  the  actions  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  whom  the  world  has  ever  produced,  the 
author's  labours  will  not  hare  been  incurred  in  yain. 
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Abhtodon,  lord,  iL  IdZ 

Academiee,  the  French,  origin  of  the, 
with  Louis  XIV.,  i.  65. 

Act  of  Association,  Uie,  in  fiiYoor  of 
William  III.,  i.  18. 

Act  of  Settlement,  the  British,  i.  48. 

Adda,  check  of  Prince  Eugene  on  the, 
L23d. 

Administration,  the  system  of,  in  France, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  L  54. 

Agincourt,  small  force  at  the  battle  of, 
iSIO. 

Aicha,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough,  i.  158. 

Aire^  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Allies, 
ii.  127  —  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  231. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  i.  30 — recep- 
tion of  Marlborough  at,  in  1713,  ii.  246. 

Albemarle,  lord,  defeated  and  compelled 
to  surrender  at  Denain,  ii  230 — 
anecdote  o^  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
809. 

Albergotti,  the  marquis,  defence  of  Doual 
by,  it  1 16,  ]  22 — operations  under  him 
to  arrest  the  siege  of  Bouchain,  196. 

Albert,  fort^  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
1410. 

Alexander,  the  emperor,  his  measures 
for  the  civilisation  of  Russia,  ii  99. 

Alfarez,  success  of  the  Allies  at,  ii  172. 

Alicante,  siege  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  8. 

Aliegr6,  the  marquis,  defence  of  Bonn  by, 
i  128— at  the  forcing  of  the  lines  of 
the  Mouse,  217 — ho  is  made  prisoner 
there,  218— overtures  for  peace  made 
through  him  in  1706,  281. 

Alliance,  first  formation  of  the,  by  Marl- 
borough, i.  84  et  tea. — re-formation  of 
it  after  the  death  of  William  III.,  and 
its  forces,  44 — talent  of  Marlborough 
as  shown  in  keeping  it  together,  199 
—its  ML  simultaneous  with  his,ii  171. 


Allies,  fbroes  of  the,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  i  79— their  divisions, 
and  weakness  which  arose  from  these, 
80— their  difficulties  regarding  a  com- 
mauder-in-chie^  and  Marlborough  at 
last  appointed,  86 — ^their  forces  and 
plans  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  92 — 
their  gains  by  the  campaign  of  1702, 
107— they  are  joined  by  Portugal,  124 
— disasters  sustained  by  them,  1703,  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  and  in  Bavaria,  189 
— they  are  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  143— gains  of  the,  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1704,  188— their  parsimony 
aftear  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  its 
injurious  results,  196 — their  supine- 
ness  after  the  campaign  of  Blenheim, 
204— their  backwardness,  &c.,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1706,  241 
— difficulties  of  Marlborough  from  this, 
242  —  dissensions  among  them  after 
the  campaign  of  1706,  282— threaten- 
ed dissolution  of  their  union,  286 — 
successful  efforts  of  Marlborough  to 
prevent  this,  287  —  negotiations  be- 
tween them  and  France  broken  off,  288 
— advantages  gained  by  them  by  the 
campaign  of  1706,  and  their  position 
at  the  opening  of  that  of  1707,  294— 
their  efforts  to 'secure  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  800 — ^their  renewed  jealousies 
and  procrastinations,  806 — their  de- 
feat at  Alnumza,  Slc^  307 — continued 
disasters  sustained  by  them  in  Spain 
and  on  the  Rhine  in  1707,  323— their 
invasion  of  Provence  and  its  failure, 
326  et  f«9.— their  forces  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1708,  880. 

Their  successes  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  Rhine  in  1708,  ii.  1— their 
jeiJousies,  &c.  in  Italy  in  1708,  4 — 
concessions  offered  by  France  to  them 
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Allies,  eoiUinued. 
in  1709,  11— their  counter  proposalB, 
12 — progress  of  the  negotiations,  18 — 
their  ultimatum,  16 — their  resolution 
on  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  19 
— their  conduct  with  regard  to  them, 
20— losses  sustained  by  them  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  61 — effects  of  their  jealousies 
in  1709,  on  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
100  —  continued  jeftlousies  among 
them,  and  Marlborough's  difficulties 
with  regard  to  these,  106 — the  con- 
ferences for  peace  at  Gertruydenberg, 
108 — their  demands  there,  109 — and 
causes  of  the  rupture  of  the  negotisr 
tions,  110 — their  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1710,  1 12— remonstrances  by 
them  against  the  conclusion  of  peace 
by  England,  210— their  forces  in  Flan- 
ders for  the  campaign  of  1712,  218 — 
their  indignation  at  the  defection  of 
England,  221— withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops  from  theirs,  226  —  their 
continued  losses  and  failures  after  the 
defection  of  England,  229  et  teq. — ^final 
dissolution  of  their  alliance,  231. 

Allies,  objects  for  which  they  fought  in 
the  wars  of  the  Succession  and  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ii  822  ei  teq. 

Allies,  the,  their  inyasion  of  France  in 
18U  and  1815  not  parallel  to  Marl- 
borough's, ii.  885. 

Almanza,  the  battle  of,  i.  307 — great  re- 
sults which  followed  it,  8 1 1  — erroneous 
tactics  to  which  the  greatness  of  its 
results  was  due,  312 — analogy  between 
it  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  ii.  85. 

Almarez,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  176. 

Alort,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies,  L  255. 

Alps,  passes  of  the,  secured  by  the  Allies^ 
u.  4. 

Alsace,  the  conquest  of,  by  France,  i.  SO. 
—operations  in,  1709,  ii.  100. 

American  revolution,  danger  to  Great 
Britain  during  the,  from  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain,  iL  849. 

Amsterdam,  anxiety  for  peace  in,  1708, 
i.  881. 

Andalusia,  support  of  the  Bourbons  in, 
i.  275 — enthusiasm  in,  in  favour  of 
them,  1709,  ii.  103. 

Anglesea,  lord,  ii.  207,  209— appointed 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  152. 

Anhalt,  the  prince  of,  at  the  siege  of 
Douai,  ii.  121. 

Anjou,  the  duke  of,  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  bequest  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  him,  i.  35,  89— crowned  king  of 
Spain  as  Philip  V.,  40.  See  further 
PhUip  V. 


Anne,  queen,  Sarah  JenningB  lady-in- 
waiting  to  her  while  princess,  L  9 — lier 
expremed  resolution  to  abandon  her 
father,  18 — ^her  desertion  of  him,  17 — 
settlement  on  her  as  princess  after  the 
Revolution,  19— the  debates  regarding 
her  succession,  25— Marlborough  pre- 
ceptor to  her  son,  §6. — her  generoeitj 
to  Marlborough's  daughters,  26 — dying 
recommendation  by  William  IIL  to 
her,  43 — her  accession,  and  confidence 
reposed  in  Marlborough  by  her,  Uf. — 
sketch  of  her  character,  73 — her  first 
cabinet  chiefly  composed  of  Tories,  83 
— efforts  to  have  her  husband  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allies^  86 — 
honours  conferred  by  her  on  Marl- 
borough after  the  campaign  of  1702; 
106^-munificent  ofier  to  Marlborough 
by  her,  119— letter  from  her  to  the 
duchess  on  the  death  of  the  marquesB 
of  Blandford,  122 — ^mazriage  portions 
given  by  her  to  Marlborough's  d«igh- 
ters,  123— her  early  attachment  to  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborou^, 
888— her  general  character,  t5. — causes 
of  her  estrangement  from  them,  339 — 
her  attachment  to  high-church  prin- 
ciples, ib. — and  to  the  Tories,  340 — 
her  estrangement  from  them  increased 
by  the  cluuucter  of  the  duchess,  Marl- 
borough's absence,  &c.,  341 — her  va- 
cillation and  inconsistency,  842 — the 
appointment  of  lord  Sunderland  forced 
by  the  Whigs  upon  her,  343 — causes 
of  her  dislike  to  him,  344 — ^long  holds 
out  against  his  appointment,  but  at 
last  yields,  846  et  teq, — her  continued 
leaning  toward  the  Tories,  352 — mani- 
festations of  this  in  her  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  358 — rise  of  Mrs  Mamli^m 
(Abigail  HiU)  into  influence  with  her, 
855— muttial  recriminations  between 
her  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
358 — at  first  resists  the  dismisail  of 
Harley,  866— but  is  at  last  compiled 
to  yield,  867— in  secret  is  ruled  by 
Harley  and  Mrs  Masham,  870— inter- 
view between  her  and  the  duchess, 
373. 

Her  increasing  alienation  frt>m  Marl- 
borough, ii  6 — death  of  her  husband, 
and  her  reception  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  on  the  occasion,  9— her 
increasing  coldness  toward  the  duchess, 
70— her  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
battie  of  Malplaquet,  72 — her  recep- 
tion of  Marlborough's  request  to  be 
made  captain-general  for  life,  ib.etteq,  — 
her  speech  on  the  batUe  of  Malplaquet, 
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73  —  her  increasmg  jealousy  of  Marl- 
borough, 74  —  insults  offered  to  him, 
and  his  remonstrance  with  her  regard- 
ing them,  76  —  her  reception  of  these 
and  of  himself,  78  —  she  hastens  his 
departure  to  Holland,  79 — declaration 
by  her  regarding  Marlborough  in  1710, 
113  —  total  increase  of  the  national 
debt  under  her,  130  —  her  increasing 
alienation  finom  Marlborough,  133  — 
last  interview  between  her  and  the 
duchess,  134 — the  appointment  of  lord 
Shrewsbury  as  her  lord-chamberlain, 
1 35, 1 86 — remonstrance  of  lord  Qodol- 
phin  against  it,  189  —  insists  on  the 
promotion  of  colonel  Hill,  141  et  teq, 
—  resolves  on  dismissing  lord  Simder- 
land,  142  —  his  dismissal,  144  —  ad- 
dresses to  her  after  these  measures, 
147  —  renewed  altercations  between 
her  and  the  duchess  on  Sunderland's 
dismissal,  1 49 — ^letter  from  the  duchess 
to  her,  and  her  answer,  t6. — dismissal 
of  Qodolphin,  156 — her  ungracious  re- 
ception of  Marlborough,  166  —  dis- 
misses the  duchess  from  all  her  em- 
ployments, 167  —  acknowledgment  of 
her  title  by  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  200  —  interview 
between  her  and  Marlborough  on  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  207 — her 
apparent  vacillation  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  210  —  at  last 
dismisses  Marlborough,  212— his  letter 
to  her  on  his  dismisaal,  213 — interferes 
to  prevent  the  duel  between  him  and 
lord  Poulett,  225 — conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  ib*  —  causes  which 
aroused  her  jealousy  of  the  Whigs, 
238 — ^influence  of  the  Revolution  on 
her,  240  —  ingratitude  of  her  conduct 
toward  Marlborough,  241 — her  uncer- 
tainties with  regard  to  the  succession, 
251  —her  feelings  with  reference  to  it, 
254  —  dismisses  Harley,  and  commits 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  to  Boling- 
broke,  258  ei  seq.  —  last  act  and  death 
of,  261  —  her  Tory  predilections,  and 
their  influence  on  the  overthrow  of 
Marlborough,  344. 

Anneci,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  ii. 
102. 

Anteroche,  the  count  d*,  at  Fontenoy,  ii 
809. 

Antwerp,  designs  of  Marlborough  for  the 
capture  of,  1703,  i.  127,  130— his  par- 
ti(d  success  against  it,  131 — surrender 
of  it  to  the  Allies,  259 — subsequent 
surrender  of  it  to  French  influence  by 
Great  Britain,  298  —  attempt  of  Ven- 


d5me  on  it,  882  —  reception  of  Marl- 
borough at  it  in  1718,  ii.  245. 

Aiagon,  subjugation  of,  by  the  French,  L 
811— operations  in,  1709,  ii.  104. 

Arco,  general  d*,  commands  the  lines  of 
Schellenberg,  i.  153  —  his  defence  and 
defeat  there,  155  et  teq. 

Arfeld,  the  chevalier  d',  at  Almanza,  i. 
808. 

Argyll,  the  duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  L  396— the  arrest  of  Marl- 
borough by  him  proposed,  ii  74  —  his 
testimony  with  regard  to  the  campaign 
of  1711,  223  —  commands  in  Scotland 
against  the  earl  of  Mar  in  1715,  and 
his  movements,  273 — his  vigour  saves 
Edinbui^h  from  the  rebels,  i&. — and 
afterwards  Stirling,  274— forces  under 
him,  276— battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  277— 
is  removed  frx>m  the  command,  280 — 
personal  enmity  between  him  and 
Marlborough,  ih,  —  his  feelings  on  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  282. 

Arlenx,  check  of  the  Allies  at,  ii  183  — 
captured  by  them,  188 — recaptured  by 
the  French,  189. 

Army,  changes  in  the,  introduced  by 
Loms  XIY.,  i  58. 

Arras,  designs  of  the  Allies  against,  which 
are  frustrated  by  Yillars,  iL  122 — is 
confirmed  to  France  by  tiie  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  231. 

Artagnan,  general,  at  Malplaquet,  ii  60. 

Artillery,  improvement  in  the,  under 
Louis  XIY.,  i.  53. 

Artois,  incursions  of  the  Allies  into,  L 
410. 

Asfeld,  the  chevalier  d',  capture  of  Denia 
by,  ii  3. 

Ath,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough,  i.  266. 

Athlone,  the  earl  of,  i.  85 — forces  under 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  92 — 
covers  the  siege  of  Kaiserworth,  93 — 
saves  Nimeguen  from  capture  by  the 
French,  95  —  his  jealousy  of  Mai-lbo- 
rough,  96  —  his  generous  conduct 
toward  Marlborough,  106. 

Atterbury,  bishop,  at  Marlborough's 
funeral,  ii  807. 

Aubach,  general  d',  left  by  Marlborough 
to  defend  Treves,  L  212  —  his  miscon- 
duct there,  and  its  effects  on  Marl- 
borough's plans,  i6. 

Aubigny,  capture  of  redoubt  of,  ii  183, 
188. 

Aubrey,  count  d',  slain  at  Malplaquet, 
ii  64. 

Augsbui^,  the  Protestant  league  of,  i.  88 
— objects  for  which  formed,  &a,  ii. 
81 9— capture  of,  by  the  French,  L  141. 
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Augustas,  king  of  Poland,  the  dethrone- 
ment of,  by  Charles  XXL  of  Sweden, 
ii  87 — measures,  fta,  of  Marlborough 
toward  him  as  ex-king,  1.  805 — present 
at  the  siege  of  Lille,  412  — joins  the 
coalition  against  Sweden  alter  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  XII.,  ii.  107. 

Aul,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  i.  410. 

Austerlitz,  analogy  between,  and  Rami- 
lies,  ii  85. 

Austria  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
league  of  Augsburg,  i.  83 — insurrection 
against  her  in  Hungary  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  79  —  her  views  in  joining 
the  alliance,  80  —  plan  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  attacking  her  by  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  125  —  her  danger  in  1703, 
before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  141  — 
her  danger  at  the  opening  of  ihe  cam- 
paign of  1704, 146— the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection against  her,  147  —  honours 
conferred  by  her  government  on  Marl- 
borough after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
189 — her  parsimony,  tardiness,  &c,  for 
the  campaign  of  1705, 1 96 — her  supine- 
ness  after  the  campaign  of  Blenheim, 
205  —  her  jealousies  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  of  1705,  281  —  these 
jealousies  are  appeased  by  Marlborough, 
235 — his  reception  in  the  empire,  236 
—  her  continued  distress  from  the 
Hungarian  insurrection,  276  —  dis- 
imion  between  her  and  the  Allies 
produced  by  the  campaign  of  1706, 
282  —  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands offered  to  Marlborough  by  her, 
283— diversion  of  her  forces  to  Naples 
during  the  campaign  of  1707,  814 — 
renewed  disputes  between  her  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  324  —  selfish 
conduct  of  her  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  expedition  against  Toulon, 
t6.  —  efforts  of  Marlborough  to  adjust 
her  differences  with  Charles  XII., 
328. 
Disputes  between  her  government 
^  and  that  of  Savoy,  ii.  4  —  dissensions 
between  them  in  1709,  and  effect  of 
these  on  the  operations  in  Piedmont, 
101  —  her  demands  at  the  conferences 
of  Gertruydenberg,  109 — effect  on  her 
of  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sunderland 
from  office,  148 — provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  with  regard  to  her, 
226  —  concludes  peace  with  France  at 
Rastadt,  232  —  ingratitude  of  her  go- 
vernment toward  Marlborough,  247 — 
the  alleged  danger  to  Europe  from 
the  union  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
with  her  own,  362 — sketch  of  the  war 


between  her  and  Frederick  the  Greftl* 

404  et  Mq. 
Auveigne,  general  d',  ii.  52,  59. 
Auveigne,  the  prince  of,  ii.  118. 
Auverquerque,  tee  Overkirk. 
Aversham,  lord,  on    the   campaign  of 

1705,  &c.,  i.  228. 

Azincour,  battle  of,  small  force  engaged 
at,  i.  310. 

Baden,  Louis,  margraye  of,  forces  imder, 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  L  92 — check 
of  VUlars  by  him  at  Stollhoffen,  1S»— 
interview  between  him  and  Mmrl- 
borough,  150  —  his  jealousy  regarding 
the  chief  command,  1 5 1 — at  the  forcing 
of  the  lines  of  Scbellenberg,  154, 15^ 
156  —  capture  of  Landau  by  him,  18C 
—  movements  assigned  to  him  in  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1705,  and 
his  dilatory  conduct,  207 — his  fectiooa 
conduct  at  the  opening  of   that  of 

1706,  241— successes  of  Villars  against 
him  in  1706,  276  —  his  last  illness,  i6. 
~his  death,  291 — sketch  of  his  careor, 
his  character,  &c.,  «6. 

Balaguer,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  iL 
104. 

Barcelona,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  L 
234 — ^siege  of  it  by  the  French,  and 
raising  of  the  siege^  273  —  retreat  of 
Stahrambeig  to,  ii.  179 — siege  of  it  by 
the  duke  of  Bervi-ick,  its  heroic  defence, 
&c.,  290 — commencement  of  the  siege, 
291  —  storming  of  the  town,  293  — 
humanity  of  Berwick,  295. 

Bareuth,  the  margrave  of,  defeated  aft 
StoUhoffen,  L  317. 

Banier,  views  of  the  Dutch  regarding 
their,  i.  286. 

Barrier  towns,  provisions  of  the  treatj 
of  Utrecht  regarding  the,  ii.  226. 

Bart,  M.  de,  French  envoy  at  the  Hague, 
l82. 

Bavaria,  the  prince  of,  bequest  of  the 
Spanish  crown  to,  and  his  death,  i  37. 

Bavaria,  the  elector  of,  efforts  to  detadi 
him  from  the  French  alliance,  L  158 — 
is  joined  by  Marshal  Tallard,  159  —  at 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  175— retires 
after  it  to  Brussels,  186— forces  under 
him  in  1705,  206  —  operations  under 
him  in  the  Netherlands,  210  —  over- 
tures for  peace  from  France  through 
him  in  1706,  281  —  negotiations  be- 
tween him  and  the  Allies,  288 — move- 
ments under  him  in  Flanders  during 

1707,  819— forces  under  him  in  1708, 
879  —  attempt  by  him  on  Brussels, 
489,  440. 
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Bavaria,  entdro  into  aUiaace  with  France 
and  Spain,  i.  40,  44 — great  advantages 
of  its  alliance  to  France,  78, 146 — the 
cross-march  of  Marlborough  from,  the 
Netherlands  into,  149 — lus  successes 
in  it,  157 — ravaging  of  it  by  him,  and 
objects  of  this,  158 — concludes  peace 
with  the  Allies,  188 — is  given  up  by 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Rastadt^iL  282. 

Beaufort,  the  duke  of,  iL  147. 

Bedchamber  appointments,  importance 
of,  iL  80. 

Bedmar,  the  marqxus  of,  forces  under,  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  i.  92— defeat 
of  Obdam  at  Eckeren  by  him,  132. 

Beirvlich,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  L 
410. 

Belgrade,  Eugene's  victory  over  the  Turks 
at,  and  capture  of  it  by  him,  ii.  899. 

Berkley,  admiral  the  earl  of,  ii.  262. 

Berlin,  reception  of  Marlborough  at>  after 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  i  190 — ^his  re- 
ception there  in  1705,  237. 

Beru,  a  spy  of  Harley'a,  L  865. 

Berri,  the  Duke  de,  i  880. 

Berwick,  the  duke  of,  parentage  of,  L  2 
— forces  imder  him  in  Spain,  in  1705, 
235 — forces  under  him,  and  his  suc- 
cesses in  Spain,  in  1706,  275  —  his 
victory  at  Almanza,  307  —  brought 
fi-om  Spain  to  Flanders  in  1708,  379 
— his  junction  with  YendOme  after  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  405,  408— opera- 
tions under  him  to  inteiTupt  the  siege 
of  Lille,  414 — his  junction  with  Ven- 
d6me,  and  advance  to  raise  the  siege, 
418 — mutual  jealousies,  &c.,  between 
them,  420— they  retire,  424 — continued 
jealousies  between  them,  and  his  re- 
moval to  command  on  the  Rhine,  443 
— letter  from  Marlborough  to  him 
urging  peace,  446 — ^his  position  at  the 
close  of  1709,  ii.  69— commands  on  the 
side  of  Piedmont  in  1709,102— is  placed 
under  Villars  in  1710,  117  —  is  in- 
trusted  with  the  reduction  of  Barce- 
lona, 290 — his  forces  for  that  purpose, 
291 — commencement  of  the  siege,  292 
—  storming  of  the  town,  293  —  his 
humanity  after  its  capture,  295  — 
sketch  of  his  career,  ib. — his  character, 
296 — on  the  dismissal  of  Bolingbroke 
by  the  Pretender,  300. 

Bethune,  the  siege  of,  resolved  on  by 
Marlborough,  ii.  123 — its  siege  and 
capture,  124— restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  231. 

Beuil,  the  coimt  de,  slain  at  Malplaquet, 
il64. 

Bevem,  the  duke  de,  ii.  41 1. 


Bingfield,  colonel,  death  of,  at  Bamilies, 
1249. 

Biron,  marshal,  check  of  Cadogan  by, 
before  Oudenarde,  i.  391. 

Blackall,  Dr,  blBhopric  bestowed  on,  by 
Queen  Anne,  L  353,  356. 

Blimdford,the  marquess  of,  character  and 
death  of,  I  120  et  teq, 

Blenheim,  forces  of  the  two  parties  at,  L 
161— position  of  the  French  at,  164— 
and  of  the  Allies,  167— battle  of,  168 
— its  results,  182— representations  of 
the  Tories  regarding  it,  202 — analogy 
between  it  and  Jena,  iL  85. 

Blenheim  palace,  commencement,  &o.  of, 
L  191 — difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  its  completion,  and  Marlborough's 
conduct  with  regard  to  these,  iL  163 
— attempts  of  the  Tories  to  throw  the 
expense  of  its  completion  upon  Marl- 
borough, 249 — proportion  of  its  ex- 
pense borne  by  him,  250— interest 
taken  by  him  in  the  erection  of  it,  308 
—  bequest  by  him  for  completing  it, 
808 — removal  of  bis  remains  to  it,  t6. 

Blenheim  papers,  commencement  of  the, 
L85. 

Blonde,  battalion  of,  at  Almanza,  i.  309. 

Bolingbroke,  lord,  character  of  Marl- 
borough by  him,  L  87— letter  from 
him  to  Marlborough  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  genei-als,  222 — on  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  256— first  intro- 
duced into  the  cabinet  by  Marl- 
borough, 345— misplaced  confidence 
of  the  latter  in  him,  348 — ^his  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  Marlborough  at 
this  time,  ib. — still  remains  in  office, 
351 — still  retained  in  office  by  Godol- 
phin,  359 — at  last  resigns,  868— his 
secret  influence  with  the  queen,  370. 
On  the  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  prospects  regarding  it,  iL  130 
— his  accession  to  office  with  Harley, 
&c.  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs,  159 
— on  the  conditions  offered  to  Marl- 
borough if  he  would  join  the  Tories, 
164  —  negotiations  carried  on  with 
Louis  XIV.,  187 — on  the  passage  of 
Villars'  lines  by  Marlborough  in  1711, 
193 — letter  from  him  to  Marlborough 
after  the  capture  of  Bouchain,  and  his 
concealment  from  the  latter  of  the 
negotiations  with  France,  199— charges 
brought  by  him  against  Marlborough, 
211 — measures  adopted  by  him  to 
inflame  the  queen  against  Marl- 
borough, 216  —  and  measures  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations,  t6. — orders 
Ormond  to  abstain  from  active  opera- 
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Bolingbroke,  lord,  eontifiMed, 
tions,  220 — difficulties  experienced  in 
regard  to  the  ratification  of  the  terms 
of  Utrecht,  228— dissensions  between 
him  and  Harley,  and  his  views,  251  — 
account  of  the  state  of  parties  by  him, 
253 — intrusted  with  the  formation  of 
a  ministry  after  the  dismissal  of  Har- 
ley,  259 — his  endeavours  to  form  one, 
and  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  260— the  office  of  foreign 
secretary  assigned  to  him,  ib. — his 
overthrow  by  the  death  of  the  queen, 
261  —  is  threatened  with  impeach- 
ment and  outlawed,  retires  to  France, 
and  joins  the  Pretender,  265 — char- 
acter of  the  duke  of  Berwick  by  him, 
296 — is  dismissed  by  the  Pretender, 
and  returns  to  England,  299 — on  the 
conduct  of  the  Tories  with  rogard  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  327 — on  the 
dangers,  &c.  of  the  Funding  System, 
830  —  sketch  of  his  character  and 
career,  838  et  teq. — his  inconsistency 
and  faults,  340 — nis  political  predilec- 
tions and  views  regarding  the  war, 
843 — views  advocated  by  him  with 
regard  to  the  Spanish  crown,  348 — ^his 
picture  of  the  ruined  state  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  363 — character  of 
Marlborough  by  him,  and  its  truthful- 
ness, 387,  895. 

Bonn,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough, i.  127. 

Borodino,  analogy  between  the  battle  of, 
and  that  of  Malplaquet,  ii.  85. 

Bossuet  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  i  82  nots, 

Bouchain,  commencement  of  the  siege 
of,  by  Marlborough,  ii  194 — opera- 
tions on  both  sides  during  it,  195 — its 
surrender,  197 — letter  of  a  Hano- 
verian officer  on  the  siege,  198 — re- 
capture of  it  by  the  French,  280. 

Boufflers,  marshal,  forces  under,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  i.  93 — attempt  by 
him  on  Nimeguen,  94 — retires  before 
Marlborough,  99 — fails  to  prevent  the 
siege  of  Liege,  103 — defeats  general 
Obdam  at  Eckeren,  132— commands 
the  garrison  of  Lille,  408 — his  pre- 
parations for  defence,  411 — ability  and 
heroism  of  his  defence,  426— supplies 
conveyed  to  him,  431 — surrender  of 
the  town,  488 — and  of  the  citadel, 
440 — letter  from  Louis  XIV.  to  him, 
and  mutual  compliments  between 
him  and  the  Allied  generals,  441 — 
joins  and  serves  under  Villars,  ii.  89 
— at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  50  et 


$eq.—h]B  efforts  to  regain  the  d«y»  58 
— compelled  to  remain  inactive  during 
the  siege  of  Mons,  68— Eugene's  mag- 
nanimity to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  LiUe,  398. 

Bouillon,  the  cardinal,  joins  the  AUies^ 
ii.  118. 

Boyle,  Mr,  succeeds  Harley  as  secretary 
of  state,  i.  368—  iL  1 45  noU — resigns^  1 60. 

Brabant,  subjugation  of,  by  the  AUies,  L 
255,  257 — Marlborough  opposes  the 
levying  contributions  on  it,  258 — in- 
fluence of  its  loss  to  France  and  its 
gain  by  the  Allies,  294 — intrigues  of 
the  French  in  the  fortresses  of,  379 — 
completion  of  its  conquest  by  tfaa 
Allies,  ii.  69. 

Braemar,  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  17 15  in,  ii  269. 

Breslau,  combat  at,  ii.  411. 

Bribery,  prevalence  of,  under  WiUiam 
III.,  ii.  332. 

Bridgewater,  the  earl  of,  marriage  of,  to 
one  of  Marlborough's  daughters,  i.  122 
— made  chamberlain  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  ii.  264. 

Bridgewater,  the  countess  of,  Marl- 
borough's third  daughter,  marriage  o^ 
i.  122— her  death,  iL  302. 

Brihueiiga,  capitulation  of  six  thoa- 
sand  British  at,  ii  178. 

Brille,  reception  of  Marlborough  at^ 
1718,  ii  245. 

Bromley,  Mr,  chosen  speaker  of  (he 
House  of  Commons,  ii  163. 

Brown,  marshal,  defeat  of,  at  LowositZy 
ii  408. 

Bruges,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies  after 
the  battle  of  Ramilies,  i  255,  260 — 
its  capture  by  Yenddme,  386 — ^recap- 
tured by  Marlborough,  445. 

Brussels,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies  after 
the  battle  of  Ramilies,  i  255 — entry 
of  Marlborough  into  it,  257 — ^his  re- 
ception at  it  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  of  Ramilies,  267 — Yen- 
ddme attempts  its  capture,  489. 

Buckingham,  the  duke  of,  i  351— in- 
trigues of  Harley  with  him,  865 — 
intrigues  of,  with  lord  Shrewsbury,  ii. 
186 — ^becomes  one  of  Barley's  minis- 
txy,  159— partially  secedes  from  the 
Tories,  210 — becomes  president  of  the 
council  in  Bolingbroke's  ministry,  260 
— motion  by  him  secretly  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  266. 

Bunzelwitz,  defence  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at,  ii  417. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  parallel  between, 
and  Louis  XI Y.,  i.  56 — the    public 
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woAm  executed  under  him,  67— his 
gaUantries  and  amoun  compared  with 
those  of  Louis  XIV.,  60  — parallel 
between  his  inyasion  of  Russia  and 
that  of  Charles  XII.,  ii.  86— his  true 
motives  for  the  invasion  of  Spain,  858 
— ^parallel  between  him  and  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  421 — ^pecuHarities 
of  his  troops  as  compared  with  those 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  426 
— his  high  estimation  of  cavalryi  429. 

Burgundy,  the  duke  of,  forces  under,  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  i.  93 — nomi- 
nally commands  the  French  in  1708, 
880 — disputes  between  him  and  Ven- 
ddme  before  the  battle  of  Oudenarde, 
898— at  Oudenarde,  396,  397. 

Burnet,  bishop,  supports  Marlborough*s 
dedication  against  the  peace,  ii.  208. 

Cadaval,  the  duke  of,  ii  175. 

Cadogan,  colonel,  afterwards  general,  pas- 
sage of  the  Dender  by,  i.  389 — opera- 
tions before  the  battle  of  Oudenarde, 
890,  391— at  that  battle,  896,  897— 
movement  on  Wynendale,  434 — at  the 
action  there,  t6.,  435 — movements  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  iL  67— at 
the  passage  of  the  lines  of  the  Scarpe, 
115 — passage  of  Villars*  lines  in  1710 
by  him,  191— operations  under  him 
during  the  siege  of  Bouchain,  195 — 
personal  friendship  of  Marlborough  for 
nira,  235 — measures  assigned  to  him 
for  securing  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
256— measures  assigned  to  him  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1715, 
270 — succeeds  Ai^ll  in  the  command 
in  Scotland,  280 — his  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  there,  282 
et  $eq. — at  Marlborough's  funeral,  305. 

Cadsand,  incursions  of  the  French  into,  i. 
410. 

Calais,  designs  of  Marlborough  against,  iL 
126. 

Calcinate,  defeat  of  Eugene  at,  i.  268. 

Cambray,  retreat  of  Villars,  and  advance 
of  Marlborough  toward,  ii  192 — con- 
firmed to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  281. 

Cambridge,  the  Prince  of  Hanover  created 
duke  of,  ii.  264. 

Ounpaign  of  1 702,  general  results  of,  i  1 07. 

Campaign  of  1703,  Louis  XIV.'s  plan  for 
the,  i.  125— and  Marlborough's,  126— 
its  results,  138 — influence  of  lines  of 
defence  as  shown  in  it,  118. 

Campaign  of  1704,  results  of  the,  i  188. 

Campaign  of  1705,  supplies  voted  by  the 
British  parliament  for  the,  i   193 — 


forces  of  France  at  the  opening  of  it, 
206. 

Campaign  of  1706  (Bamilies),  forces  of 
the  two  parties  at  the  opening  of  the, 
i.  243— general  results  of  it,  267— dis- 
sensions caused  among  the  Allies  by 
the  amount  of  its  successes,  282. 

Campaign  of  1707,  position  of  the  parties 
at  the  opening  of  the,  i  296 — the  open- 
ing of  it  in  Spain,  306. 

Campaign  of  1708,  forces  of  France  for  it, 
i  879— and  of  the  Allies,  380— results 
of  it  in  Flanders,  448 — that  on  the 
Rhiue,ftc.,ii.  1 — in  Spain,  2— in  Italy,  3. 

Campaign  of  1709,  energy  of  France  as 
shown  in  the,  ii  22 — forces  of  the  two 
I>arties  in  it,  23 — conclusion  of  it,  69. 

Campaign  of  1710,  plans  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  for  the,  ii.  112 — opening 
of  the,  1 1 4 — ^in  Spain,  Vl\  et  nq. 

Campaign  of  1711,  forces  for  the,  on  the 
opposite  sides,  ii  180 — opening  of  it  in 
the  Netherlands,  183 — misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Tories  regarding  it,  201. 

Campaign  of  1712,  forces  of  the  Allies  in 
Flanders,  for  the,  ii.  218. 

Capefigue  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  i  33  note — remarks  on  his 
History  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  867. 

Caposwar,  storming  of,  by  the  prince  of 
Baden,  i  291. 

Carabobo,  small  force  at  the  battle  of,  i. 
311. 

Cardonnel,  Mr,  secretary  at  war,iL  141. 

Carlos,  Don,  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain  against,  ii  368. 

Camwath,  lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Pres- 
ton, ii  276 — tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason,  but  respited,  285. 

Carpenter,  general,  operations  of,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  ii  272,  275. 

Cassano,  battle  of,  i  233. 

Castile,  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  Philip 
V.  in,  i275,  ii  102««»ej. 

Castlemaine,  the  countess  of,  intrigue  of 
Marlborough  with,  i  4. 

Catalonia,  operations  in,  during  1 705,  i. 
234 — inefficient  support  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  in,  275— operations  in, 
during  1709,  ii.  104 — successes  of  the 
Allies  in,  at  the  opening  of  1710, 172 
— treachery  of  Great  Britain  toward, 
in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  their 
privileges,  289— heroic  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  at  last  obliged 
to  submit,  290  et  seq, 

Cathcart,  captain,  at  Sheriffinuir,  ii  277. 

Catinat,  marshal,  i  77. 

Cavalry,  the  proper  disposition  of,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  i  313— great  use  made 
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Cayaliy,  oinUinued. 
of  them  in  all  his  battles  by  Marlbo- 
rough, iL   428 — estimation  in  which 
held  by  Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  429. 

Caya,  defeat  of  the  Allies  on  the,  iL  105. 

Centralisation,  measures  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  securing,  L  53. 

Cevennes,  insurrection  in  the,  and  efforts 
of  the  Allies  to  foster  it»  i  124— sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection,  206. 

Chamillard,  M.,  minister  at  war,  sent  to 
the  camp  near  Lille  to  direct  the  oper^ 
ations,  L  421— at  last  counsels  retreat^ 
423 — his  instructions  for  the  cam- 
paign after  the  fall  of  Lille,  443 — suo- 
ceeded  as  minister  by  Voisin,  iL  1 1 . 

Chandos,  lord,  secures  Oudenarde  against 
the  French,  i.  387. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  his  jealousy  of 
Marlborough,  i.  4. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  treaties  between 
France,  England,  Holland,  &.C.,  for 
partitioning  his  dominions,  L  36 — be- 
queaths his  crown  first  to  the  prince  of 
Bavaria,  37 — and  afterwards  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  27, 85, 39— his  death,  27. 

Charles  VI.  the  emperor,  death  of,  and 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  ii.  404. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  treaty  between, 
and  Great  Britain,  L  29 — appearance  of, 
in  Germany,  and  his  previous  exploits, 
295 — his  character,  296— his  great  mi- 
litary abilities,  297— his  faults,  rash- 
ness, and  cruelty,  298 — efforts  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  win  him  to  his  side,  299— 
measures  of  Marlborough  to  secure 
him,  and  sketch  of  him  by  general 
Grumbkow,  300,  301 — interviews  be- 
tween him  and  Marlborough,  301  et 
seq. — the  latter  succeeds  in  detaching 
him  from  the  French  interest,  308 — 
renewed  disputes  between  him  and  the 
Austrians,  324 — Marlborough's  efforts 
to  adjust  these,  and  their  success,  328 
— parallel  between  his  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia and  that  of  Napoleon,  ii.  86 — his 
position  at  Dresden  before  setting  out 
for  Poland,  87 — his  march  from  Dres- 
den to  Poland,  88 — increasing  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  him,  89 — di- 
rects his  march  to  the  Ukraine  to  join 
Mazeppa,  90— the  defeat^  &c.,  of  Le- 
venhaupt,  91  —  he  marches  toward 
Moscow,  92 — arrives  at  Pultowa,  93 — 
his  defeat  there,  94~Marlborough's 
views  regarding  him,  96— coalition  for 
the  dismemberment  of  his  dominions, 
107. 

Charles,  the  archduke,  afterwards  em- 
peror of  Germany,  a  candidate  for  the 


oommand-in-chief  of  the  Allies,  L 1 
acknowledged  by  the  Allies  knig  of 
Spain,  and  presentation  of  sword  to 
Marlborough  by  him,  139 — is  crowned 
king  of  Spain,  and  his  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  the  country,  145 — his 
entry  into  Barcelona,  and  proclamataon 
there,  234 — acknowledged  as  king  of 
Spain  in  Brabant,  257—18  besieged  in 
Barcelona,  and  his  heroic  determina- 
tion, 273— is  proclaimed  at  Madrid, 
274 — general  indifference  to  his  csose 
throughout  the  country,  275 — ^is  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Valencia,  276 — 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Almansa  on  his 
cause  in  Spain,  811— his  demands  a;t 
the  conferences  of  Gertruydenbeaqg, 
ii.  109 — his  successes  in  Catalonia  at 
the  opening  of  1710,  172 — his  entry 
again  into  Madrid,  and  cold  reception 
there,  t5.— divisions  and  irresolutioa 
among  his  supporters,  174 — his  peril- 
ous situation  at  Madrid,  176 — evacn- 
ates  that  city  and  retires  to  Barcelona, 
i5. — his  accession  as  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 1 81 — treaty  of  Rastadt  between 
him  and  France,  232— his  subsequent 
ingratitude  toward  Marlborough,  247 
— views  of  the  Whigs  as  to  settling  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  him,  347. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  defeats  of,  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  iL  405,  412. 

Cbarost,  the  Marquis  de,  slain  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  iL  64. 

Chartreuse,  fort  of  the,  captured  by 
Marlborough,  L  104. 

Chemerault,  marquis  de,  slain  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  ii.  64. 

Cherambault,  M.  de,  capture  of  Ghent 
by,  i.  386 — attempts  the  capture  of 
Oudenarde,  bat  fails,  387. 

Chester,  Blackall  created  bishop  of,  L 
353,  356. 

Chesterfield,  the  earl  of,  character  of 
Marlborough  by,  and  its  injustice,  L 
88,  ii.  886. 

Cholmondeley,  lord,  made  an  earl,  L  351 
— is  appointed  master  of  the  house- 
hold to  Queen  Anne,  368. 

Church,  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  with  re- 
gard to  the,  L  55. 

Churchill,  the  £unily  of,  L  1. 

Churchill,  sir  Winston,  father  of  Marl- 
borough, i.  1. 

Churchill,  admiral,  brother  of  Marlbo- 
rough, L  357  —  intrigues  connected 
with  bis  removal  from  office,  iL  8. 

Churchill,  general,  L  152 — Eugene  rein- 
forced by  him,  1 60 — operations  under 
him  at  Blenheim,  171, 172, 181. 
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Churoliill,  captain,  at  Fontenoy,  il  809. 
Churchill,  lady  Anne,  marriage  of,  to  lord 
Spencer,  afterwards  lord  Sunderland, 
L  26 — her  death  and  character,  ii.  302 
— ^her  prayer  for  her  husband,  ib.  note. 
Churchill,  Arabella,  sister  of   Marlbo- 
rough, i.  1 — becomes  mistress  to  the 
duke  of  York  (James  II.)»  and  mother 
of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  2. 
Churchil],  lady  Henrietta,  numiage  of, 

to  Mr  Godolphin,  i.  26. 
Churchill,  lady  Mary,  marriage  of,  to 

lord  Monthermer,  i  123. 
Qanranald,  death  of,  at  Sheriffmuir,  IL 

278. 
Clerambault,  general,  death  of,  at  Blen- 
heim, i  181. 
Cleveland,  the  duchess  o^  intrigue  of 

Marlborough  with,  i.  4. 
ddves,  the  district  of,  ravaged  by  the 

French,  L  95. 
Closteraeyen,  the  conyention  of,  ii.  410. 
Cohom,  general,  forces   under,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  L  93 — at  the  siege 
of  Venloo,  101 — superintends  the  siege 
of  liege,  104 — at  the  siege  of  Bonn, 
128 — irruption  by  him  into  West  Flan- 
ders, and  marring  of  Marlborough's 
designs  by  it,  130 — ^at  the  attack  on 
Antwerp,  131,  132. 
Collier,  general,  operations  under,  dur* 

ing  the  siege  of  Bouchain,  ii.  195. 
Commons,  house  of,  mi^jority  in  favour 
of  the  Tory  ministry  in  the,  with  re- 
gard to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ii  209 — 
divisions  in  the,  regarding  the  succes- 
sion, 253 — general  corruption  of  them 
under  William  UL,  332.   i&«  also  Par- 
liament 
Cond^,  the  great>  character  of,  as  a  gene- 
ral, ii.  378. 
Coningsby,  lord,  il  152 — his  devotion  to 

lady  Marlborough,  317. 
Corbeck,  passage  of  the  Dyle  by  the  Allies 

at,  i.  221. 
Cork,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough,  L  21. 
Combury,  lord,  i  22. 
Corruption,  increase  of,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  L  386 — general 
prevalence  of  it  under  William  IlL,  ii 
332. 
Cossacks,  the  attempted  revolt  of  the, 
under  Mazeppa,  ii.  90 — surrender  of 
14,000  Swedes  to  them,  95. 
Courcil,  family  of,  i.  1. 
Gowper,  Mr,  made  baron,  i  351. 
Cowper,  lord  chancellor,  iL  145  note — 
resigns  with  the  rest  of  the  Whig  minis- 
try, 159— supports  Marlborough's  de- 
claration against  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 


208— is  reappointed  lord  chancellor  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  264. 

Cox,  sir  Charles,  ii  263. 

Craggs,  Mr,  ii.  204. 

Credit,  effects  of  the  dismissal  of  lord 
Sunderland  on,  ii  147. 

Cresset,  Mr,  the  mission  of,  to  Hanover, 
and  his  death,  iL  153. 

Creasy,  the  battle  of,  small  force  engaged 
at,  I  810. 

Cronstrom,  brigadier,  wounded  at  Mai- 
plaquet,  ii.  64. 

Cunnersdorf,  the  battle  of,  ii  414. 

Cutts,  lord,  operations  of,  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Venloo,  i  102— at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  170, 181. 

Coislau,  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at,  ii.  405. 

Dalrymple,  Mr,  at  the  siage  of  Venloo, 
i.  102. 

Danube,  valley  of  the,  French  plan  of 
attack  on  Austria  by  the,  i  125. 

Dartmouth,  lord,  succeeds  lord  Sunder- 
land, ii.  145— letter  from  general  Stan- 
hope to  him  on  the  state  of  a£Burs  in 
Spain,  174. 

Daun,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies,  L 
255. 

Daun,  count,  afterwards  marshal,  sub- 
jugation of  Naples  by,  i.  315 — suo- 
cesses  of,  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  iL  4— 
operations  under,  in  Piedmont,  1709, 
101,  102— victory  of,  over  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Kolin,  410— defeated  at 
Leuthen,  411 — again  victorious  at 
Hohenk]rchen,413 — subsequent  move- 
ments against  Frederick,  415— defeat- 
ed and  wounded  at  Toigau,  416. 

Dawes,  sir  W.,  raised  to  a  bishopric  by 
Queen  Anne,  L  353,  856. 

Del  Poul,  a  Miquelet  chief,  defeated  by 
Berwick,  ii.  293. 

Democracy,  influence  of,  on  military 
effort,  L  195. 

Denain,  destruction  of  a  detachment  of 
the  Allies  at,  iL  230. 

Dendermonde,  capture  of,  by  Moribo- 
rough,  L  265. 

Denia,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  8. 

Denmark,  the  prince  of,  ue  George. 

Denmark  becomes  a  member  of  the  alli- 
ance against  France,  L  44 — her  views 
in  the  alliance,  80— a  member  of  the 
coalition  against  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den, 295,  297— joins  that  formed  for 
dismembering  Sweden  after  Pultowa, 
ii.  107. 

Derwentwater,  lord,  heads  the  English 
Jacobites  in  1715,  iL  270— surrenders 
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Derwentwater,  continued. 
at  Preston,  276— condenmed^  285— 
executed,  ib. 

DesmaretB,  finance  minister  of  France, 
ii.ll. 

DeTonshire,  the  duke'of,  ii.  78|  145  note 
— resigns,  159 — becomes  lord  high 
steward  on  the  accession  of  (George  I., 
264. 

Donauwdrth,  bridge  of,  captured  by  Marl- 
borough, i.  157. 

Dos  MinaSi  general,  defeat  of,  at  Almanza, 
L  307 — removed  from  the  command  in 
Spain,  ii.  3 — 175. 

Douai,  Villars'  lines  of,  turned  by  the 
Allies,  ii  37  et  «eg.— the  siege  of  it  re- 
solved on  by  Marlborough,  114 — de- 
scription of  it,  116 — its  investment,  117 
— attempt  of  Villars  to  relieve  it,  118 
— ^which  fails,  120 — ^its  surrender,  121 
— check  of  the  Allies  near  it  in  1710, 
1 89— recaptured  by  Villars,  230. 

Drake,  admiral,  conquest  of  Sardinia  by, 
ii  1. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  descentofBiarlborough 
from,  i  1. 

Drake,  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Marl- 
borough, i  1. 

Dresden,  interviews  between  Marl- 
borough and  Charles  XXL  of  Sweden 
at,  i  295 — proud  position  of  the  latter 
at,  ii  87. 

Dubois,  a  French  officer,  extraordinary 
entrance  of,  into  Lille,  i.  432. 

Duclos,  testimony  by,  to  Marlborough's 
humanity,  i  255. 

Dumont,  M.,  pictiire  of  the  state  of 
France  by,  in  1709,  ii  22. 

Dunkirk,  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  regarding,  ii.  226— the  French 
at  first  refuse  to  ratify  these,  228. 

Dunmore,  lord,  an  adherent  of  James  IL, 
i22. 

Dutch  deputies,  opposition  of  the,  to 
Marlborough,  i  218,  219,  225— pre- 
vent Marlborough  firom  engaging  in 
1707,  320 — their  secret  reasons  for 
this,  821— oppose  his  giving  battle  be- 
fore Lille,  424 — their  interference 
again  delays  the  attack  before  Mal- 
plaquet,  ii  45. 

Dutch  generals,  charges  of  the,  against 
Marlborough,  i  219. 

Dutch,  secret  traffic  carried  on  by  the, 
with  France  and  Spain,  i  118 — ^prevent 
complete  victory  being  obtained  at  the 
lines  of  the  Mouse,  217 — their  anxiety 
to  levy  contributions  on  Brabant,  and 
Marlborough's  opposition  to  this,  258 
—their  jealoue^  with  regard  to  Marl- 


borough's appointment  to  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands,  283 — their 
views  with  regard  to  that  province, 
284 — commencement  of  a  secret  nego- 
tiation between  them  and  France,  286 
— ^new  arrangements  between  them 
and  the  Allies,  287— their  selfish  views 
and  policy  after  the  campaign  of  1707, 
806,  322 —  their  unpopularity  in  Bra- 
bant, 379 — ^their  anxiety  for  a  separate 
peace  in  1708,  881— their  demands 
with  regard  to  their  proposed  benier, 
ii  12,  16 — their  resolution  on  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiations,  19 — additional 
forces  supplied  by  them  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1709, 26 — ^their  remonstranoee 
against  the  conclusion  of  peace  bj 
Great  Britain,  210 — appoint  Eugene  to 
the  chief  command  after  the  secession 
of  the  English,  218 — barrier  provided 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  for  them,  226 
—conclude  peace  at  Utrecht,  231.  See 
also  Holland. 

Dykvelt,  M.,  agent  of  William  of  Orai^ge, 
communications  of  Marlborough  with, 
i  13 — president  of  the  assembly  of 
Holland,  82. 

Dyle,  position  of  Villeroi  on  the,  i  219 
— passage  of  it  by  Marlborough,  221. 

Eckeren,  defeat  of  Obdam  at,  i  133. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  revocation  of  the,  and 
its  results,  i.  32, 58— light  in  which  re- 
garded by  contemporary  Gatholics,  ii 
357 — number  who  suffered  through  it, 
i  33— its  effects  on  France,  kc,  58. 

Edinburgh  threatened  by  the  insolvents 
in  1715,  ii.  273. 

Edward  III.,  character  of  the  vnirs  o^  ii 
375. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  executions  for  treason 
under,  ii  288. 

Elizabeth  of  Brunswick,  queen  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  ii.  402. 

Engineer  service,  improvement  in  the^ 
under  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  i  53. 

England,  alliance  of,  with  France  against 
the  United  Provinces,  i  7.  See  Great 
Britain. 

Ervi,  chevalier  d',  slain  at  Malplaquet,  ii 
64. 

Eugene,  prince,  character  of,  i  74 — his 
mode  of  warfare,  and  first  great  victoiy 
over  the  Turks,  75— his  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  76 — commexioe- 
ment  of  his  friendship  with  Mlirl- 
borough,  77— his  victory  at  Turin,, i5. 
— ^plans  concerted  between  him  a«id 
Marlborough  for  the  campaign  of  17^' 
142, 147— his  cordial  support  of  I' 
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borough,  149— first  personal  interyiew 
between  them,  150~planB  concerted 
between  them,  161 — his  junction  with 
Marlborough,  160  et  f^.— forces  under 
him  at  Blenheim,  163 — his  feeling  to- 
ward   Marlborough,    ib.  —  battle    of 
Blenheim,  168  et  tea. — plan  concerted 
between  him  and  Marlborough  for  the 
invasion  of  France  in  1705,  206 — his 
difficulties  in  Italy  during  1705,  232— 
check  sustained  oy  him  at  Cassano, 
233 — succours  obtained  for  him  by 
Marlborough  in  1705,  288— campaign 
of  1706  under  him  in  Italy,  268— junc- 
tion between,  and  the  diike  of  Savoy, 
270 — his  decisive  victory  at  Turin,  ib. 
— unanimity  and  cordiality  between 
bim  and  Marlborough,  278— plan  con- 
certed between  him  and  Marlborough 
for  the  campaign  of  1707,  817— the 
siege  of  Toulon  assigned  to  him,  31 8 — 
forces  under  him  for  that  purpose,  325 
— invades  Provence,  and  commences 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  826— is  compelled 
to  raise  it  and  to  retreat,  827— forces 
under  him  for  the  campaign  of  1708, 
880— joins  Marlborough,  388— at  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  397,  401— visit 
of,  to  his  mother,  404— his  forces  come 
up,  405— opposes  the  proposed  march 
on  Paris,  407-— covers  the  advance  of 
the  convoy  for  the  siege  of  Lille,  409, 
414  —  he    commands    the   besieging 
army,  415— urges  attacking  Yenddme, 
424— he  is  woimded  at  Sbe  assault, 
429— his  courtesy  toward  Boufflers  on 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  488,  441 — 
commands  the  covering  army  during 
the  siege  of  Ghent,  444— his  arrange- 
ments regarding  that  of  Lille,  451.  ^ 

Operations  under  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1709,  ii  28,  29— 
commands  the  covering  force  at  the 
siege  of  Toumay,  81— movements  after 
its  capture,  39 — movements  before  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  41— advocates 
fighting  there,  45,  46— his  plan  of  at- 
tack, 48, 49 — movements  under  him  at 
that  batUe,  51  a  seq.—wovaided  there, 
57 — his  position  subsequent  to  it,  68 
— his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  France 
from  Alsace,  &c.,  in  1709,  100— and 
plans  concerted  with  Marlborough  for 
the  campaign  of  1710,  112— his  first 
operations,  1 1 4— passage  of  the  lines  of 
the  Soarpe,  115— capture  of  his  camp 
equipage  by  the  French,  and  its  reeto* 
ration  by  Louis  XIV.,  118— prepara- 
tions against  Villars,  119— conducts 
the  siege  of  Douai,  122— at  the  siege  of 


St  Venant,  &c.,  126 — opposes  Marl- 
borough's resignation,  167 — recalled 
with  his  forces  from  the  Netherlands 
to  Germany,  181, 185 — ^his  last  parting 
on  the  Continent  with  Marlborough, 
186  —  his  congratulations  on  Marl* 
borough's  passage  of  the  lines  of  Vil- 
lars in  1711, 193 — his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don after  Marlborough's  dismissal,  and 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  215— is  ac- 
cused of  plotting  with  Marlborough 
the  overthrow  of  the  crown,  216 — is 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Netherlands,  218 — his  plans  for  the 
campaign,  t6.— captures  Quesnoy,  221 
— hiB  progress  is  arrested  by  the  de- 
fection of  England  and  the  withdrawal 
of  her  troops,  tb. — besieges  Landrecies, 
but  ineffectually,  229— successes  of 
Villars  against  him,  230  —  counsels 
peace  to  the  Austrian  government, 
232 — endeavours  ineffectually  to  ob- 
tain compensation  to  Marlborough  for 
the  loss  of  Mindelsheim,  247— the  ob- 
jects for  which  he  contended,  320 — 
sketch  of  his  character,  397 — his  suc- 
cesses against  the  Turks,  898 — his 
great  victory  at  Belgrade,  899 — his 
character  as  a  general,  and  parallel 
between  him  and  Napoleon,  400 — 
daring  with  which  he  extricated  him- 
self from  dangers,  ib, 

Europe,  danger  to,  from  the  possession  of 
Spain  by  France,  i.  89 — dangers  which 
would  have  resulted  to,  had  France 
been  successful  in  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession, ii.  321. 

Exeter,  sir  William  Dawes  made  bishop 
of,  i.  358,  856. 

Exilles,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  ii.  4. 

Eynes,  actions  at,  i.  891,  894. 

Fagel,  M.,  at  the  siege  of  Bethune,  u,  124. 
Family  compact  between  France    and 

Spain,  effects  of  the,  on  Great  Britain, 

ii.  349 — dangers  in  after  times  which 

have  arisen  from  it,  851. 
Fels,  count,  at  the  passage  of  the  lines  of 

the  Scarpe,  ii.  115. 
Fene8trelles,captureof,by  the  Allies,  iL  4. 
Fenwick,    sir    John,     chaige    brought 

against  Marlborough  by,  i  22,  23. 
Feidinand,  prince  of  Brunswick,  ii  412, 

415,  419. 
Ferebrace,  sir  Basil,  L  23. 
Femelidre,  tiie  marquis  de,  at  the  defence 

ofLille,i.  412. 
Feversham,  lord,  services  of  Marlborough 

under,  against  Monmouth,  ill. 
Feudal  wars,  character  of  the,  ii  375. 
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Field  deputies,  the  Dutch,  what,  i.  220. 
See  Dutch  deputies. 

Finances,  state  of  the,  1710,  and  alarm 
excited  by  it,  ii.  129. 

Finch,  general,  ii.  415. 

Fitzjames,  James,  afterwards  duke  of 
Berwick,  eee  Berwick. 

Five  Churches,  Castle  of  the,  storming  of, 
by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  L  291. 

Flanders,  services  of  Marlborough  in, 
under  Louis  XIV.  and  Turenne,  in 
1672,  i.  6— the  conquest  of  it  by  Louis 
XIV .  in  1 672, 80.  See  also  Netherlands. 

Fontenoy,  peculiarities  of  the  battle  of, 
ii  483— auecdote  of  it,  309. 

Foreign  officers,  proposed  exclusion  of, 
from  the  British  service,  ii.  266. 

Fortification,  Vauban's  improvements  in, 
L53. 

Fortresses,  the  Flemish,  origin  of,  L  113 
— system  of  war  made  necessaiy  by 
them  in  Flanders,  114 — their  effects  on 
the  results  of  victories,  115 — and  in 
leading  to  the  formation  of  lines  of 
defence,  116 — their  importance  and 
necessity  for  their  reduction,  197  et  aeq, 

France,  the  alliance  between  her  and 
England  against  the  United  Provinces, 
i.  7 — ability  with  which  governed  un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  29 — the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in,  and  its  results, 
82  et  $eq, — the  league  of  Atigsbuiig 
against  her,  33 — a  party  to  the  various 
treaties  for  the  dismemberment  of 
Spain,  37 — danger  to  Europe  from 
her  possession  of  that  country,  89 — 
her  allies  cmd  forces,  44 — changes  ef- 
fected by  Louis  XIV.  in  her,  49  et  eeq, 
—improvements  in  her  army  imder 
him,  58 — the  system  of  administration 
under  him,  54 — her  forces  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and 
Elans,  78,  92 — losses  sustained  by  her 
y  the  campaign  of  1 702,107— herplans 
for  the  campaign  of  1703,  125 — with- 
drawal of  the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the  al- 
liance with  her,  144 — her  losses  by  the 
campaignof  1704,188— necessity  of  the 
reduction  of  her  frontier  fortresses  be- 
fore she  can  be  successfully  invaded, 
197  e<  »eq. — vigorous  efforts  made  by 
her  after  the  campaign  of  Blenheim, 
205— her  forces,  206— plan  of  ICari- 
borough  and  Eugene  for  her  invasion, 
207— efforts  made  by  her  after  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  263— her  losses  by 
the  campaign  of  1706,  and  difficulties 
at  its  oonclusion,  279— secret  negotia- 
tions between  her  and  Holland,  285 — 
the  negotiations  between  her  and  the 


Allies  broken  off,  288— surrender  of 
the  Netherlands  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
in  1880, 293 — disnsters  experienced  by 
her  in  the  campaign  of  Runiliea,  and 
her  position  at  the  opening  of  tliat  of 
1707,  294 — the  invasion  of  the  south 
urged  by  Marlborough,  but  opposed 
by  Austria,  324— forces  for  the  expedi- 
tion, and  its  failure,  825  et  seq. — her 
forces  for  the  campaign  of  1708,  879 
— Marlborough's  plan  for  the  invasion 
of,  after  the  capture  of  Lille,  442. 

Distress  and  desperate  situation  of, 
in  1709,  ii.  10— efforts  of,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiations  with  the  Allies, 
21 — ^increase  of  her  military  force,  Ac, 
an  effect  of  the  general  distress,  22 — 
Dumont's  picture  of  her  state  at  this 
time,  t6. — her  forces  for  the  campaign 
of  1709,  24— plan  of  the  Allies  for  in- 
vading, from   Alsace  and  Piedmont, 
100  et  teq. — ^vigorous  preparations  to 
reinforce  her  army  in  Spain  in  1710, 
175 — secret  negotiations  between  her 
and  Qreat  Britain,  200 — ^preliminaries 
of  peace  determined  on,  201 — exulta- 
tion in,  on  the  dismissal   of    Marl- 
borough, 212 — her  increased  demands, 
217— terms  finally  agreed  to,  218— the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  as  finally  arranged 
between  her  and  Great  Britain,  225 — 
rises  in  her  demands  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the   British  troops,  229 — 
peace  concluded  with  Savoy  and  Hol- 
land at  Utrecht,  281— and  with  Austria 
at  Rastadt,  282 — objects  for  which  she 
oontendedin  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
and  spirit  which  animated  her  forces, 
820— danger  to  Europe  had  she  been 
successful,  and  results  which  might 
have  ensued,  321— objects  for  which 
she  fought  in  the  wan  of  the  Succes- 
sion and  the  Revolution,  822 — danger 
to  Great  Britain  from  her  union  with 
Spain,  847— effects  on  Great  Britain  of 
the  fkmily  compact  between  her  and 
Spain,  349  —  previous    hostility    be- 
tween her  and  Spain,  351 — subser- 
vience of  Spain  to  her  during  the  re- 
volutionary wars,  358— causes  which 
make  the  alliance  of  that  power  so 
important  to  her,  354 — Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  again  practically  surren- 
dered by  Great  Britain  to  her  in  1880, 
855 — danger  of  invading  her  without 
the  fh>ntier  fortresses  being  first  re- 
duced, 885 — coalition  between  her  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  for  the  partition 
of  Austria,  404— joins  the  great  coali- 
tion against  that  prince,  408  et  isj.— 
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Napoleon's  campaign  of  1814  in,  421 — 
land  triumphs  of  England  over  her, 
431  a  teq, 

Fnnche  Comt6,  the  conquest  of,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  i  80. 

Frederick  the  Qreat  of  Prussia,  sketch  of 
the  early  life  of,  ii.  401— his  marriage, 
intimacy  with  Voltaire,  &c.,  402  —  his 
accession,  and  application  to  his  kingly 
duties,  403 — ^his  attack  on  Silesia,  and 
first  victory  at  MoUwitz,  404 — again 
defeats  the  AustriaDS  at  Czaslau,  405 
— again  victorious  at  Hohenfriedberg 
and  Soor,  ib. — compels  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  406 — his  decided  and  indomit- 
able character  already  apparent,  ib. — 
bis  services  to  Prussia  during  the  next 
ten  years,  407 — g^reat  coalition  against 
him,  408 — his  victory  at  Lowositz,  and 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Saxony,  409 
— is  again  victorious  at  Prague,  410 
— is  defeated  at  Kolin,  and  his  despe- 
rate situation,  ib.  —  his  victories  at 
Rosbach  and  Leuthen,  411— disasters 
elsewhere  sustained  by  him,  and  his 
▼ictory  at  Zomdorf,  412— is  defeated 
at  Hohenkirchen,  418  —  and  again  at 
Cunnersdorf,  414  —  other  disasters 
encountered  by  his  lieutenants,  ib. 
et  «*9.— victorious  at  Liegnitz  and  Tor^ 
gau,  416  —  his  desperate  situation  at 
this  time.  416 — operations  in  the  camp 
of  Bunzelwitz,  417 — is  joined  by  Rus- 
sia, 418 — peace  finally  concluded,  and 
general  results  of  the  struggle,  419 — 
his  character  as  a  general,  420 — com- 
parison between  him  and  Napoleon, 
421. 

Freedom,  strength  of  the  principle  of>  in 
the  British  character,  ii.  335. 

French  Revolution,  influence  of  the  re- 
Tocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  the, 
i  60. 

Fr«yberg,  battle  of,  ii.  419. 

Fronteira,  the  marquis  of,  ii.  8 — defeated 
on  the  Caya,  105. 

Funding  system,  origin  of  the,  in  Great 
Britain,  ii  829 — terrors  excited  by  it, 
ib.  —  evils  which  resulted  from  it^  380 

Galway,  lord,  forces  under,  in  Spain,  in 
1705.  L  234, 235— advances  to  Madrid, 
which  he  occupies,  274— is  compelled 
to  retire  from  it,  275— defeated  at 
Almanza,  307 — resigns  his  command 
in  Spain,  811— jealousies  between  him 
and  the  Spanish  generals,  ii  2 — is  re- 
moved from  the  command,  t6, — again 
defeated  on  the  Caya,  105. 
VOL.  II. 


Gassior,  general,  at  Ramiliee,  i  250. 

Gauvain,  general,  at  Malplaquet,  ii  52. 

Gtenerals,  the  five  great,  of  modem  times, 
sketches  of,  and  comparisons  between 
them,  ii.  396. 

Geoiige  I.,  as  electoral  prince  of  Hanover, 
present  at  Oudenarde,  i  395 — his  ac- 
cession, ii  262  —  forms  a  Whig  ad- 
ministration, and  arrives  in  England, 
264 — dedines  to  receive  Marlborough's 
resignation,  804.  See  also  Hanover, 
prince  of. 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  abandonment  of  James 
II.  by,  i  16 — efforts  of  Marlborough  on 
behalf  o^  27 — efforts  of  the  Queen  to 
have  him  appointed  oommander-in- 
chief  of  the  Allies,  86— efforts  of  Marl- 
borough in  regard  to  the  allowance  to 
him,  118— ii  8 — ^his  death,  9. 

German  princes,  dilatory  conduct  of  the, 
in  1705,  i  207— and  again  in  1708, 884 
— their  tardiness  and  jealousies  in 
1709,  ii  101. 

Germany,  the  emperor  of,  a  member  of 
the  alliance  against  France,  i  44. 

Germany,  the  empire  of,  troops  to  be 
furnished  to  the  alliance  by,  i.  85 — 
danger  of  it  in  1704,  146  —  Marlbo- 
rough's cross  march  into,  and  subse- 
quent operations,  149  —  reception  of 
Marlborough  in  1705,  236  —  appear- 
ance of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in,  295 
—  general  anxiety  and  alarm  excited 
by  his  presence,  329  —  effects  of  the 
dismissal  of  lord  Sunderland  in  Qreat 
Britain  in,  ii  148. 

Gerona,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  ii. 
104 — ^investment  of  it  by  the  French, 
176. 

Gertruydenberg,  the  conferences  for 
peace  at,  ii.  108  et  9eq, — ^their  rupture, 
110. 

Ghent,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies  after 
Ramiliee,  i  255,  259— designs  of  Ven- 
d5me  on  it,  885  —  its  capture  by  him, 
886  —  is  recaptured  by  Marlborough, 
443. 

Gibraltar  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ii  226. 

Gill,  a  servant  of  Marlborough's,  savee 
his  master  from  capture,  i  105. 

Glencoe,  the  massacre  of,  conduct  of 
William  III.  regarding,  i  68. 

Glengarry  at  Sheriffmuir,  ii.  278. 

Gloucester,  the  duke  of,  Marlborough 
appointed  preceptor  to,  i  25. 

Godolphin,  lord,  becomes  lord  high 
treasurer,  i  88— -his  efforts  for  a  union 
of  parties,  240  —  proposal  by  him  to 
2F 
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Godolphin,  lord,  eowHwued. 
levy  contributions  on  Brabant,  258 — 
letter  from  Marlborough  to  him  on  the 
capture  of  Dendermonde,  265 — letter 
from  him  on  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  285 
note — jealousy  of  the  other  Whigs 
toward  him,  290~threaten8  to  resign, 
but  is  induced  by  Marlborough  to  con- 
tinue in  office,  t6.  —  course  attempted 
to  be  followed  by  him  with  regard  to 
the  Tories,  359 — his  attempt  to  gOTem 
independent  of  party,  and  causes  of  its 
fidlure,  360  —  discovers  the  treachery 
of  Harley,  364— and  breaks  with  him, 
865  —  threatens  to  resign  if  Harley  is 
not  dismissed,  866. 

His  increasing  difficulties  in  the 
ministry,  ii.  7  —  induces  Marlborough 
to  withhold  his  intended  resignation, 
76,  77,  78  —  his  views  with  regard  to 
peace  in  1710, 109  —  his  temporising 
conduct  on  the  appointment  of  lord 
Shrewsbury,  138  —  146  note  —  on  the 
mission  of  Mr  Cresset  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  163 — letter  from  Marl- 
borough to  him  on  it,  t6. — ^he  is  dis- 
missed from  office,  156  —  his  noble 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  157 — his  dis- 
interestedness, 158— opposes  Marlbo- 
rough's resignation,  167— causes  of  the 
fall  of  his  ministry,  ib.  —  his  views 
regarding  the  crown  of  Spain,  847 — 
his  death,  and  sketch  of  his  character, 
236. 

Godolphin,  lord,  son  of  the  above,  mar- 
riage of,  to  Marlborough's  daughter,  i. 
26  —  as  lord  Bialton,  dismissed  from 
office,  ii.  159 — becomes  cofferer  of  the 
household  on  the  accession  of  Qeorge 
I.,  264  —  bequest  of  Marlborough  to, 
808. 

Qodolphin,  the  countess  of,  bequest  by 
Marlborough  to,  ii.  308. 

Gondrin,  the  marquis  de,  wounded  at 
Malplaquet,  ii.  64. 

Goor,  general,  death  of,  at  the  Schellen- 
berg,  i.  156. 

Goor,  general,  slain  at  Malplaquet,  ii  64. 

Gordon,  general,  ii.  273. 

Qoslinga,  the  Dutch  deputy,  ii.  45. 

Gown,  lord,  i  851. 

Grafton,  the  duke  of,  abandonment  of 
James  II.  by,  i.  16. 

Great  Britain,  measures  of  James  II.  for 
the  re-establishment  of  popery  in,  i  88 
— their  results,i6.— she  joins  the  league 
of  Augsbuig,  ib,  —  a  party  to  the  trear 
ties  for  the  dismemberment  of  Spain, 
37  —  Louis  XIV.  acknowledges  the 


Pretender  as  king  o^41 — ^the  death  of 
William  and  accession  of  Anne,  42 — 
formation  and  forces  of  the  alliance 
against  France,  44  —  origin  of  her 
national  debt,  67  —  restoration  of  her 
navy  under  James  II.,  71  —  her  views 
on  the  alliance,  79 — her  weakness  from 
want  of  militaiy  experience,  80— efforts 
of  Marlborough  to  urge  on  her  cabinet, 
83 — the  contingent  to  the  Allianoe 
to  be  furnished  by,  85 — reception  of 
Marlborough  in,  after  the  campaign  of 
1702, 106 — efforts  made  by  her  for  the 
campaign  of  1703, 118  —  impossibiiity 
of  inducing  her  to  make  durable  efforts, 
192  —  badLwardness  of  parliament  in 
voting  supplies  in  1 705, 1 93 — causes  of 
this  peculiarity  in  the  national  charac- 
ter, 194 — contrast  between  her  efforts 
in  Europe  and  in  India,. 195  —  her 
Bupineness  after  the  campaign  of  Bloi- 
heim,  205  —  greater  unanimity  for  the 
war  at  Uie  end  of  1705,  and  ita  causes, 

239  —  supplies  voted  by  parliament^ 

240  —  rejoicings  in,  on  the  battle  of 
Bamilies,  255  —  reception  of  Marlbo- 
rough after  the  campaign  of  Bamiliee^ 
288— the  state  of  parties,  289  —  error 
in  her  subsequent  policy,  and  her  sur- 
render of  Antwerp,  &c.  to  France  in 
1830,  292  —  causes  of  the  reaction 
against  Marlborough,  and  the  war  in 
1707,  332  —  strength  of  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  in,  333 — change  in  the  system 
of  government  by  the  Revolution,  ib. 
— ^increase  of  loans,  taxes,  and  corrup- 
tion under  it,  835— influence  of  the 
character,  &c  of  the  queen,  836  —  in- 
herent loyalty  and  aversion  to  taxation 
in  the  inhabitants,  869  —  preparations 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  invading,  371. 

Naval  successes  of,  in  1708,  iL  1 — 
reception  of  Marlborough  after  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  6  —  reinforce- 
ments, supplies,  &C.  from  her  in  1709, 
25 — unjust  strictures  on  the  campaign 
of  Malplaquet  in,  71  —  supplies  voted 
for  1710,  74  —  excitement  caused  by 
Sacheverell's  case,  75  —  change  in  the 
public  feeling  regarding  the  war,  ftc, 
81 — causes  of  this  change,  &c.,  82 — 
parallel  cases  to  it,  88— dissatis&otion 
with  the  campaign  of  1710,  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  Marlborough, 
129 — akrm  at  the  augmentation  of  the 
public  burdens,  ib, — true  causes  of 
this,  131— state  of  public  feeling  after 
the  dismiHsal  of  Lord  Sunderland,  147 
—change  of  ministry,  and  accession 
of  the  Tories  to  power,  156  et  §eq. — 
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reception  of  SacheTerell,  162 — disBolu- 
tion  of  parUament,  t6.— secret  nego- 
tiations of  Louis  Xiy.  with,  187 — con- 
tinuation of  the  secret  negotiations  with 
France,  1711,  200 — ^preliminaries  of 
peace  agreed  to,  f6.— further  negotia- 
tions, and  terms  finally  arranged,  2 1 7 — 
indignation  of  the  AUies  at  her  defec- 
tion, 221 — ^the  treaty  of  Utrecht  as 
finally  concluded,  225 — ^withdrawal  of 
her  troops  from  those  of  the  Allies, 
226— the  demands  of  France  rise,  228 
— causes  of  the  hXi  of  Marlborough 
and  the  Whigs,  237— conduct  of  the 
people  and  the  queen,  241— difficulties 
and  intrigues  regarding  the  succession, 
261  el  M^. — deaUi  of  queen  Anne,  261 
— accession  of  George  I^  262 — return 
of  Marlborough,  and  his  reception,  ib. 
et  aeq. — her  treachery  to  the  Catalans, 
28d— difference  in  the  parties  opposed 
to  the  War  of  the  Succession  and  to 
that  of  the  Revolution,  324— state  of 
the  parties  in,  since  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, 325  —  the  Revolution  brought 
about  by  a  union  of  parties,  827— 
origin  of  the  Funding  eystem,  828 — 
and  terrors  excited  by  it,  829 — in- 
crease of  the  national  debt  under  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  330 — corruption  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  it,  331 — 
strong  feeling  of  liberty  and  loyalty  in 
the  national  character,  335 — reaction 
in  fiivour  of  James  II.  after  his  expul- 
sion, 336 — this  shown  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  337 — 
consequences  which  have  resulted  to 
her  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  848— 
effects  of  the  fitmily  compact  between 
France  and  Spain  on  her,  851 — ^weak- 
ness caused  to  her  by  Ireland,  854 
— ^her  surrender  of  Spain  again  to 
France  in  1880,  355 — inexcusablenese 
of  her  conduct  in  joining  the  Qua- 
druple Alliance  in  1884,  865  et  teq. — 
her  unjustifiable  interference  against 
Don  Carlos  in  1884,  868— course  she 
should  have  followed,  369 — she  can  no 
longer  complain  of  violations  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  870 — danger  here- 
after to  her  from  the  alliance  between 
Spain  and  France,  872— the  ally  of 
Frederick  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  410, 412— her  great  land  triumphs 
over  France,  481  et  teq. 
Great  Rebellion,  effects  of  the,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fall  of  Marlborough,  ii. 
239. 

_,  a  traitor,  i.  864. 
&n,  lord,  L  22. 


Gximaldi,  general,  at  Oudenarde,  i.  895. 

Grumbkow,  general  count,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Charles  XII.,  i.  800— his 
account  of  that  prince  and  the  Swedes, 
t5.  note — mission  of,  to  the  King  of 
PtuBsia  in  1709,  ii.  5— and  again,  107. 

Gualtier,  intrigues  of  Harley  with,  iL 
259. 

Guards,  threatened  mutiny  of  the,  and 
its  suppression  by  Marlborough,  ii.  266. 

Guebriant,  the  count  de^  defence  of  St 
Venant  by,  iL  127. 

Guelderland,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough, 
i.  105. 

Guerillas,  the  Spanish,  iL  177. 

Guiche,  the  duke  de,  wounded  at  Mal- 
plaquet^  ii.  64. 

Hague,  reception  of  Marlborough  at,  in 
1702,  L  105— and  again  in  1705,  23& 

Haguenau,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  L 
274. 

Haine,  passage  of  the,  by  the  Allies,  ii. 
38. 

Halifax,  lord,  altercation  between,  and 
Marlborough,  L  354— joins  the  party 
opposed  to  Marlborough,  iL  7,  8— his 
jealousy  toward  Marlborough,  133— 
145  note  —  is  partly  won  over  by 
Harley  to  his  party,  152— supports 
Marlborough's  declaration  against  the 
peace,  208— his  speech  in  parliament 
against  it,  222 — becomes  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  on  the  accession  of  Geoige 
I.,  264— his  death,  271. 

Hamilton,  the  duke  of,  L  371. 

Hamilton,  general,  wounded  at  Malpla- 
quet,  IL  54,  64. 

Hannibal,  resemblance  between  the  cam- 
paigns of,  and  those  of  Marlborough, 
ii.  879 — use  made  by  him  of  cavalry, 
429. 

Hanover,  the  elector  of,  a  candidate  for 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  Allies, 
i.  86— operations  under  him  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  1 75 — ^his  jealousy  re- 
garding the  English  succession,  242 — 
his  cordiality  towiud  Marlborough  after 
the  battle  of  Ramilies,  258  — move- 
ments assigned  to  him  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1708,  880 — operations  under 
him  in  Alsace  during  1709,  iL  101— 
intrigues  of  Harley  with  him,  and  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  them,  1 53---his 
remonstrances  against  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  210— 
his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
succession,  254— proceedings  of  Marl- 
borough in  support  of  him,  254 — ^his 
measures  on  his  accession  to  the  crown 
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Hanoveri  the  elector  of,  c<mHnwd, 
of  Hanoyer,  257 — Yob  acceaeion  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  as  George  L,  262. 
iS^  also  George  I. 

Hanover,  reception  of  Marlborough  at» 
after  Blenheim,  L  190— his  efforts  to 
appease  its  jealousies  in  1705,  237 — 
efforts  of  Barley  and  of  Marlborough 
at  the  court  of,  ii  256 — ^indecision  of 
the  court,  257— death  of  the  electress, 
i5.— measures  of  the  government  sub- 
sequently, 258. 

Hanover,  the  house  of,  the  British  crown 
settled  on  the,  i  48. 

Hanoverian  succession,  the,  was  depen- 
dent on  Marlborough's  success,  ii  244 
— his  influence  in  securing  it,  245 — 
intrigues  of  lady  Masham  against  it, 
261 — and  of  Bolingbroke,  t6. — pro- 
ceedings of  Marlborough  in  support  of 
it,  254— measures  of  both  parties  re- 
garding it,  256— death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  accession  of  the  elector,  262. 

Haroourt,  lord,  iL  260. 

Harcourt,  marshal  d',  ii.  101. 

Harley,  R,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  let- 
ter from  Marlborough  to,  on  the  parsi- 
monious disposition  of  parliament,  L  196 
— ^intrigues  of,  against  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin,  290— alliance  between 
him  and  Mrs  Masham,  356 — was  first 
introduced  into  the  cabinet  by  Marl- 
borough, 345  —  confidence  of  Marl- 
borough in  him,  848 — ^his  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  government  at 
this  time,  i6.  —  is  still  retained  in 
office,  851,  869 — suspicions  of  him  are 
at  last  excited,  864— Godolphin  breaks 
with  him,  366  —  his  dismissal  from 
office,  867 — his  secret  influence  with 
the  queen,  370. 

His  continued  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin,  ii.  69 — ^his 
aim  to  have  Marlborough  removed 
from  office,  and  measures  to  compass 
it,  71 — his  intrigues  with  Holland,  72 
—  his  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Bhrewsbury,  whom  he  at  last  wins 
over,  1 37 — ^resolves  on  the  dismissal  of 
lord  Sunderland,  141  —  and  accom- 
plishes it,  144 — Wb  artful  measures  to 
divide  the  Whigs,  151 — ^his  connection 
with  the  mission  of  Mr  Cresset,  158 — 
dismissal  of  Godolphin,  166— and  of 
the  whole  ministry,  and  new  one 
formed  by  him,  169 — dissolves  parlia- 
ment, and  migority  for  him  in  the  new 
one,  162 — letter  from  Marlborough  to 
him  on  the  libels  by  which  he  is  as- 
sailed, and  his  answer,  202 — resolves 


on  Marlborough's  disnussal,  fta,  211 
—  measures  to  inflame  the  queen 
against  Marlborough,  216  —  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  the  negotiations, 
ib.  —  procures  passports  for  Mail- 
borough,  285 — dissensions  between 
him  and  Bolingbroke,  and  his  views, 
251 — efforts  of,  to  secure  his  inflo- 
enoe  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  256 — 
endeavours  to  alienate  the  prince  from 
Marlborough,  268— his  fall  and  dis- 
missal from  office,  259 — his  impeach- 
ment and  acquittal,  266,  301 — sketch 
of  his  character,  841 — ^his  views  with 
regard  to  the  war,  848. 

Harley,  Mr,  a  relative  of  the  above,  mis- 
sion of,  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  iL  256 
— object  of  it,  257. 

Hay,  lord  John,  at  Blenheim,  L  181. 

Hay,  captain  Charles,  at  Fontenoj,  u. 
809. 

Hedges,  sir  Charlesi,  the  dirnniSBal  of,  i 
843,  861. 

Heinsius,  the  Pensionary,  address  of,  to 
ICarlborough,  L  106 — his  views  regard- 
ing peace  in  1710,  ii.  109 — opposes 
Marlborough's  resignation,  167. 

Henry  V.,  character  of  the  wan  o^  iL 
875. 

Henry  VIII.,  executions  under,  ii.  288. 

Henry,  prince  of  Prussia,  it  413,  418, 
419. 

Heppach,  advance,  &o.  of  Marlborough 
to,L  160. 

Hesse-Cassel,  the  prince  of,  defeated  in 
1708  near  Landau,  L  141— at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  179— besieges  Traerbach, 
187— at  the  battle  of  RamiUes,  249— 
at  the  siege  of  Lille,  412— movements 
of,  against  Villars,  iL  87 — ^tums  his 
Unes,  88,  89— at  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet,  53,  66,  60. 

Heukelom,  general,  L  221. 

High-church  party,  attachment  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the,  i.  889,  353. 

High  treason,  death  not  the  appropriate 
punishment  for,  iL  286. 

HOI,  Mr,  embassador  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  L  144. 

Hill,  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Aimaw^ 
L809. 

Hill,  colonel,  brother  of  Mrs  Masham,  iL 
76,  78— renewed  contest  regarding  his 
promotion,  141. 

HUl,  Abigail,  afterwards  Mrs  Masham, 
tee  Masham. 

H5ch8tedt,  victory  of  the  French  at, 
1708,  L  141 — or  Blenheim,  forces  of 
the  two  parties  at,  161  elteq. — heM\e 
of,  168  et  M^.— its  results,  182. 
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Hoheniriedberg,  yictory  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at,  ii  405. 

HohenkirdieD,  defeat  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at,  ii  413. 

Holland,  danger  to  which  exposed  from 
Louis  XLV.  in  1672,  i.  30— a  member 
of  the  Ppotestant  league  of  Augsburg, 
83 — a  pifrty  to  the  treaties  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Spain,  36,  37 — a 
member  of  the  alliance  against  France, 
44 — her  views  in  the  alliance,  80 — 
military  influence  of  her  field  deputies, 
tb.  —  Marlborough's  speech  to  the 
States-general  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  81— the  contingent  fui^ 
nished  to  the  Allies  from,  85 — her  de- 
puties begin  to  thwart  Marlborough  in 
the  field,  97 — prevent  him  atta^ing 
Yilleroi,  137  —  her  supineness  after 
the  campaign  of  Blenheim,  205 — her 
danger  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1705,  211— efforts  of  Marlbo- 
rough with  the  government  in  1705, 
238— effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramilies 
on  her,  265 — overtures  made  by  her 
for  peace  in  1706,  and  their  reception^ 
280— -commencement  of  secret  nego- 
tiations between  her  and  France,  285 
— unpopularity  of  her  rule  in  Brabant, 
379  —  again  attempts  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace  in  1708,  381. 

Barrier  demanded  by  her,  ii.  12,  16 
— resolution  of  the  States-general  on 
the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  of  1709, 
19 — additional  forces  supplied  by  her 
for  the  campaign  of  1709,  26— effects 
on  her  of  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sunder- 
land in  Great  Britain,  148 — provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  regurding  her 
barrier,  226  —  concludes  peace  with 
France  at  Utrechty  231.  ^  also  Dutch. 

Holstein,  the  prince  of,  at  Blenheim,  i.  1 73. 

Hompesch,  general,  at  Blenheim,  i.  179, 
180, 

Hompesch,  the  count  of,  ii.  202. 

Hooft,  Dutch  field-deputy,  opposes  fight- 
ing at  Malplaquet,  ii.  45. 

Hulst,  repulse  of  the  French  before,  L 
102. 

Hungary,  the  insurrection  in,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  i.  79— progress, 
&C.,  of  the  insurrection,  1704,  147 — 
suppression  of  it,  188 — renewal  of  it, 
231 — continued  distress  occasioned  to 
Austria  by  it,  1706,  276— services  of 
prince  Louis  of  Baden  against  the 
Turks  in,  291. 

Huntingdon,  the  earl  of,  at  the  siege  of 
Venloo,  i.  102. 

Buys,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough,  L  137 


— recaptured  by  Yilleroi,  210 — again 
captured  by  Marlborough,  212. 

Infantry,  proper  arrangement  of,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  L  313  —  comparative 
merits  of  them  and  cavalry,  ii  429. 

Ingolsby,  general,  at  Blenheim,  L  181. 

Ligolstadt,  siege  of,  by  Marlborough,  L 
159. 

Invalides,  the  h6tel  des,  L  57. 

Livemess,  capture  of,  by  lord  Lovat,  ii. 
282. 

Ireland,  services  of  Marlborough  in, 
1690,  i.  20 — weakness  caused  to  Great 
Britain  by,  iL  354. 

Italy,  union  of,  with  France  and  Spain,  i. 
40— successes  of  Eugene  in,  1701,  76 
— commencement  of  the  war  there,  77 
— operations  in,  1703, 140 — campaign  of 
1705  in,  and  danger  of  the  Allies,  232 
— aspect  of  affairs  in  1706,  and  pro- 
posal of  Marlborough  to  transfer  the 
war  thither,  241 — campaign  of  1706  in, 
and  its  results,  268 — its  subjugation  by 
the  Allies  after  the  victory  of  Turin, 
271 — dissensions  among  the  Allies  re- 
garding it,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  282— its  loss  to  France  after 
the  battle  of  Turin,  294 — operations 
in,  during  1707,  and  conquest  of  Na- 
ples by  Uie  Austrians,  314 — practical 
cessation  of  hostilities  in,  380— cam- 
paign of  1708  in,  ii.  3  —  Napoleon's 
campaign  of  1796  in,  421. 

Ivry,  combat  at,  ii.  195. 

Jacobites,  exultation  of  the,  on  Marlbo- 
rough's fall,  ii.  212. 

James  II.  when  duke  of  York,  Marlbo- 
rough's sister  mistress  to,  i.  2 — his 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  i5. — 
Marlborough  i&  appointed  page  to  him, 
3 — gives  Marlborough  a  commission  in 
the  guards,  4 — Marlborough  accom- 
panies him  to  Scotland,  10— his  acces- 
sion, and  advancement  of  Marlborough, 
11 — the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion 
against  him,  t5.  et  $eq.—  Marlborough's 
endeavours  to  arrest  his  despotic  pro- 
ceedings, 12,  18,  14  note  —  Marlbo- 
rough's desertion  of  him  on  the  invasion 
of  William,  15 — is  abandoned  by  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  16,  and  by  the 
princess  Anne,  17 — intrigues  on  behalf 
of  him  by  Marlborough  and  others,  22 
— his  designs  regarding  popery,  31— his 
attempt  at  its  re-establuhment  in  Great 
Britain,  32— results  of  this  in  his  ex- 
pulsion, 88— his  death,  and  recognition 
by  Louis  XIY.  of  his  son  as  king  of 
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England,  41— his  cbaractdr,  68— his 
heroic  qualities,  69 — his  naTfJ  actions, 
70— his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  navy, 
71 — rashness  and  imprudence  which 
cost  him  the  throne,  72 — reaction  in 
&vour  of  him  after  his  expulsion,  iL 
336. 

James  III.,  the  rebellion  of  1715  in  fii* 
your  of,  ii.  269 'et  $eq. 

Jaucourt,  the  chevalier,  IL  116. 

Jena,  analogy  between  battle  of,  and  that 
of  Blenheim,  ii.  85. 

Jennings,  Sarah,  marriage  of,  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  i.  9.  See  Marlborough, 
duchess  of. 

Jens,  defeat  of  French  detachments  at,  i. 
410. 

Jersey,  the  earl  of,  i  851. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  picture  of  Charles  XII. 
,  from,  i.  297,  iL  86. 

Joseph,  the  emperor,  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  offered  to  Marlbo- 
rough by,  L  283 — letter  from  him  on 
lord  Sunderland's  dismissal,  ii.  148 — 
his  death,  181. 

Kaiserworth,  siege  and  capture  of,  by 
the  Allies,  L  93. 

Kehl,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  1.  139. 

Keith,  marshal,  ii  413. 

Kenmure,  lord,  rising  of,  in  1715,  ii.  274 
— surrenders  at  Preston,  276 — con- 
demned, 285— and  executed,  286. 

Kent,  the  marquis  of,  ii  138  noU. 

Kinsale ,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough,  i.  21. 

Kirk,  general,  convention  between  Marl- 
borough and,  for  the  seizure  of  James 
II.,  i  15. 

Kolin,  defeat  of  Frederick  the  Great  at, 
ii.  410. 

Labedoy^re,  parallel  between  the  treach- 
ery of,  and  Marlborough's,  L  17. 

Lacey,  marshal,  iL  4 1 5. 

La  Hogue,  importance  of  the  battle  of,  I 
54. 

Lalande,  M.,  at  the  defence  of  Lille,  L  412. 

Lallo,  general,  slain  at  MoJplaquet^  ii.  64. 

Landau,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  L 
141— recaptured  by  the  Allies,  186, 
189. 

Landrecies,  siege  of,  by  Eugene,  iL  229 
— ^raising  of  it,  230. 

Lam,  colonel  de  la,  slain  at  Malplaquet, 
ii  64. 

Laudon,  marshal,  iL  415. 

Lauterbuig,  the  lines  of,  ii.  101. 

Lavalette,  parallel  between  the  treachery 
of,  and  Marlborough's,  L  17. 


Lavalli^re,  madame,  i.  48. 

Law,  reforms  in  the  administratioii  of,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  L  54. 

Leake,  sir  John,  iL  159. 

Leau,  the  lines  of,  L  214— forcing  of  them 
by  Marlborough,  216 — ^and  capture  of 
the  town  by  Mm,  228. 

Leffinghen,  capture  of,  by  Venddme,  L 
487— evacuated,  445. 

Leopold,  the  emperor,  honours  conferred 
on  Mu'lborough  by,  after  Blenheim,  L 
189. 

Lessines,  occupation  of,  by  the  Allies,  L 
389. 

Leuthen,  the  battle  of,  iL  411. 

Levenhaupt,  a  Swedish  general,  defeat  of, 
by  the  Russians,  IL  91— taken  pri- 
soner, 95. 

Lexington,  lord,  iL  289. 

Liege,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marlbo- 
rough, L  103  et  teq, — besieged  by  Yii- 
leroi,  210 — ^the  siege  raised,  212. 

Liegnitz,  battle  of,  ii.  415. 

Lille,  retreat  of  the  French  to,  in  1707,  L 
831 — the  siege  of  it  resolved  on  by  the 
Allies,  407 — ^their  preparations  for  it| 
409 — Bouffler's  preparations  for  de- 
fence, 411 — concourse  of  illustrioiiB 
charactera  to  witness  the  siege,  412 — 
greatness  of  the  enterprise,  i6L— com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  415— first  as- 
sault on  it,  426 — increasing  difficulties 
of  the  siege,  427— seoond  assault,  428 
— and  a  third,  430 — supplies  thrown 
into  it,  431 — further  progress  of  the 
siege,  436— surrender  of  the  town  and 
siege  of  the  citadel,  438 — it  surrenden, 
440— losses  during  the  siege,  ib, — great 
issues  at  stake  in  the  siege,  449— the 
arrangements  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene for  it,  451 — its  unparalleled  cha- 
racter, ii.  85 — restoration  of  the  place 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
231. 

Limbourg,  capture  of,  by  Marlborongh, 
L  138. 

Lines  of  defence,  employment  of,  in 
Flanders,  i.  116— their  influence  qui 
the  campugn  of  1703,  118.  ' 

Lintz,  the  capture  of,  by  the  Bavariaj|Di, 

Loans,  the  system  of,  introduced  i^hto 
Great  Britain  by  William  IIL.  a|^d 
terrora  excited  by  it,  L  335,  ii.  329. 

Lorn,  lord,  at  the  storming  of  Venloo'am  i. 
102.  \^ 

Lorraine,  conquest  of,  by  Louis  XIV.,  ^  il 
30.  if* 

Lothau,  count,  at  the  siege  of  Tooma^ie  V 
ii.  32. 
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Lottum,  count,  at  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
arde,  i  897 — capture  of  the  French 
lines  by,  405~movement8  asaigned  to 
him  at  Malplaquet^  ii.  49— operations 
there,  51,  52. 

Louis  XIII.,  state  of  France  under,  i  49. 

Louis  XIY.,  Marlborough's  first  militaiy 
serrioe  under  him,  L  5 — recommen- 
dation of  Marlborough  by  him,  6 — re- 
action of  his  ambition  on  himself,  7 
— extent  of  his  power  in  1702,  28 — 
ability  of  his  govemment,  29 — ^his 
continued  success  hitherto,  SO-^the 
conquest  of  Alsace  by  him,  t6. — ^hopes 
of  the  Romish  party  from  him,  31 — 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  its  results,  32— formation  of  the 
league  of  Augsburg  against  him,  83 — 
preponderance  of  his  power,  35  — 
bequest  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his 
grandson,  27,  36,  39— treaties  with 
William  III.,  &c.,  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Spain,  36,  37 — danger  to 
Europe  from  his  possession  of  Spain, 
89 — acknowledgment  of  the  Pretender 
as  king  of  Qreat  Britain  by  Him,  41 — 
sketch  of  his'  character,  46  ei  seq. — 
different  representations  given  of  it  by 
different  writers,  46— causes  of  this, 
47 — contradictions  of  his  character,  48 
—Ganges  effected  by  him  in  France, 
49 — ^his  virtues  and  vices  those  of  his 
people,  61 — character  of  his  govern- 
ment, 52— centralisation  his  object, 
53 — system  of  public  administration, 
54 — his  efforts  to  give  imity  to  general 
thought,  55  —  resemblance  between 
him  and  Napoleon,  56 — public  works 
executed  by  him,  57 — atrocity  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  58 
— its  reaction  upon  himself,  59 — his 
gallantries,  &a,  60— contrast  between 
him  and  William  III.,  62 — compelled 
to  recede  before  the  latter,  64 — re- 
fusal of  a  commission  to  prince 
Eugene  by  him,  75— his  last  demands 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
78— amount,  &c.  of  his  forces,  ib, — 
plan  of  the  campaign  of  1703  by  him, 
125 — his  arrogant  conduct  towaord  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  144  —  his  vigorous 
efforts  after  the  campaign  of  Blenheim, 
206 — forces  raised  by  him,  ib, — his 
forces  in  Italy,  1705,  232— his  efforts 
after  the  battle  of  Ranulies,  262— his 
difficulties  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign  of  1706,  279 — makes  over- 
tures for  peace,  280— their  reception, 
281  —  secret  negotiations  with  Hol- 
M        ,    land,  285— the  negotiations  with  the 


Allies  broken  off,  288— his  looses  by 
the  campaign  of  1706,  and  position  at 
the  opening  of  that  of  1707, 294 — his 
efforts  to  win  Charles  XII.  to  his  side, 
299 — preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Qreat  Britain  in  1708,  371— his  efforts 
for  the  campaign  of  1708,  379. 

His  desperate  situation  in  1709,  ii.  10 
— great  concessions  offered  to  the  Allies 
by  him,  11 — these  counter  proposals, 
12— further  negotiations,  13— his  re- 
ception of  the  tdtimatum  of  the  Allies, 
17— and  deliverance  of  his  own,  it. — 
his  conduct  in  these  negotiations,  20 
— ^noble  efforts  made  by  him  to  save 
France,  21— address  to  his  subjects, 
ib,  note — overtures  from  him  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  1709, 102— renewal 
of  the  genend  conferences  for  peace 
at  Gertruydenberg,  108— demands  of 
the  AUies  from  him,  109 — causes  of 
the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  110 — 
his  chivalrous  conduct  with  regard  to 
prince  Eugene's  camp  equipiige,  118 — 
secret  intrigues  between  him  and  the 
Tories  in  England,  125— his  vigorous 
efforts  in  Spain  iJter  the  battle  of 
Saragossa,  173  —  orders  Villars  to 
avoid  a  general  battle,  186 — ^his  nego- 
tiations with  England,  187 — the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  agreed  to  by  him, 
200 — his  exultation  on  the  dismissal 
of  Marlborough,  212— his  increased 
demands  in  consequence  of  it,  216 — 
death  of  his  son,  daughter-in-law,  and 
grandson,  and  final  agreement  as  to 
the  terms,  217 — ^resolution  expressed 
by  him,  219 — the  treaty  of  Utrecht  as 
finally  concluded,  225 — rises  in  his 
demands  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troops,  228 — his  measures  for 
the  subjugation  of  Catalonia,  290 — his 
directions  regarding  the  reduction  of 
Barcelona,  291 — his  last  years,  297 — 
and  death,  298— moral  consequences 
involved  in  his  wars,  319 — ^the  objects 
for  which  he  contended,  320 — spirit, 
&C.  which  animated  his  armies,  ib, — 
danger  to  Europe  had  he  succeeded, 
321 — results  which  might  have  fol- 
lowed his  success,  t6.  SH  also  France. 

Loius  Philippe,  motives  of,  for  seeking 
the  Montpensier  alliance,  iL  353 — sur- 
render of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
to  him  in  1830,  356. 

Louvain,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies  after 
Ramilies,  i.  255 — abortive  attempt  of 
Yenddme  on  it,  383. 

Louvois,  enmity  of,  to  Prince  Eugene,  i  75. 

Lovat,  lord,  ii  282. 
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Low  Countries,  the,  Bee  Netherlands. 

Lowoeitz,  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at,  iL  409. 

Loyalty,  strength  of  the  feeling  of,  in 
the  English  character,  L  8S3,  ii.  335. 

Luise,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies,  L  255. 

Lumley,  general,  at  the  forcing  of  the 
lines  of  the  Sch^lenbei^,  i.  156 — at 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  170— at  the 
forcing  of  the  lines  of  the  Mouse,  217 
—  successes  of,  before  Toumay,  ii. 
29. 

Luxembourg,  the  chevalier  de,  throws 
supplies  into  Lille,  L  481 — ii.  67. 

Macaulay,  T.  R,  on  James  II.,  i.  73  note. 

Mackintosh,  brigadier,  attempt  of,  on 
Edinburgh,  iL  273  et  teq. — his  subse- 
quent movements,  274. 

Mackintosh,  sir  James,  on  the  changes 
introduced  by  Peter  the  Great  into 
Russia,  ii.  98. 

Madeleine  at  Paris,  the,  due  to  Louis 
XIV.,  i.  57. 

Madeleine  chapel  at  Lille,  capture  and 
recapture  of  the,  i.  417. 

Madrid,  occupied  by  the  Allies,  i.  274 — 
recovered  by  Berwick,  275 — entry  of 
Charles  into,  1710,  and  his  cold  recep- 
tion, iL  172  —  evacuated  by  him, 
176. 

Maestricht,  services  of  Marlborough  at 
the  siege  of,  i.  6 — ^repulse  of  the 
French  before,  129  —  reception  of 
Marlborough  at,  1718,  ii.  246. 

Maffei,  general,  at  the  Schellenberg,  i. 
156— at  Ramilies,  251 — taken  pri- 
soner, i5. 

Mahon,  lord,  on  Marlborough's  conduct 
regarding  the  Stuarts,  L  28  note, 

Maintenon,  madame  de,  L  48,  49,  iL  299. 

Majorca,  capitulation  of,  iL  295. 

Malplaquet,  description  of  the  field  of, 
iL  42 — forces  of  the  parties  at,  41,  42, 
44— Villars'  position,  47— the  allied 
plan  of  attack,  48— the  battle,  51  ^ 
9tq. — its  results,  61 — marshal  Saxe  on 
it,  65 — ^analogy  between  it  and  Boro- 
dino, 85. 

Mansell,  retirement  of,  from  the  mini- 
stry, L  368. 

Mar,  the  earl  of,  becomes  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  iL  260  —  com- 
mences the  rebellion  of  1715  there, 
269 — his  first  successes  and  irresolu- 
tion, 272  et  teq. — advances  to  Sheriff- 
muir,  276  -battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  277— 
his  irresolution  after  it,  279 — his  subse- 
quent movements,  282  et  teq, — secret- 
ly withdraws  with  the  Pretender,  284. 


Marathon,Bmallforoeatthebattileof,i  SIO. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  small  force  by  which 
won,  L  311 — analogy  between  it  and 
that  of  Turin,  273,  iL  85. 

Maria-Theresa,  the  accession  of,  and 
Frederick  the  Great's  aggression  on 
her,  iL  404 — sketch  of  the  war  be- 
tween them,  ib.  et  teq. 

Marine,  Louis  XIV.'b  ordinances  of  the, 
L54. 

Markkert,  lord,  at  Almanza,  L  309. 

Marlborough,  the  duke  of,  birth  and 
descent  of,  L  1 — his  early  life  and 
education,  2 — his  first  appearance  at 
court,  and  promotion  there,  8— enters 
the  Guards,  4  —  his  intrigue  with 
lady  Castlemaine,  ib, — sent  abroad, 
and  serves  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Turenne,  5 — saves  the  life  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  at  Maestricht,  6 
— made  lieutenant-colonel,  ib.  —  im- 
portance of  this  campaign  to  him,  7 — 
his  return  to  London,  and  marriage,  8 
— his  attachment  to  the  duchess,  10 — 
accompanies  the  duke  of  York  to 
Scotland,  ib.  —  promotion  on  that 
prince's  accession,  11 — created  baron 
Churchill,  ib,  —  his  services  daring 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  ib,  et  teq. — 
his  efforts  to  arrest  the  despotic 
course  of  James,  12 — his  first  corre- 
spondence with  William  of  Orange,  13 
Mot«— his  desertion  of  James  IL,  15 
et  Hq, — examination  of  his  conduct  in 
this,  \*I  est  M^.— his  letter  to  James  IL 
on  the  occasion,  16  note — signs  the 
Act  of  Association,  and  honours  con- 
ferred by  William  on  him,  18 — ^hia 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  princess  Anne, 
19 — becomes  earl  of  Marlborough,  ib. 
— his  first  services  abroad  under  WU- 
liam,  20 — his  campaign  in  Ireland 
against  James  II.,  21— serves  in  the 
campaign  of  1691  in  Flanders,  ib. — 
high  estimation  in  which  held  by 
William,  Ac,  ib,  22— his  intrigues  on 
behalf  of  James  IL,  22— his  disgrace, 
arrest,  &,c.,  ib,  et  teq, — \b  released  and 
restored  to  favour,  25  et  teq.  —  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  25 — marriage  of  his  two 
daughters,  26— his  conduct  after  his 
restoration  to  favour,  ib. — appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 27,  86— dying  recommendation 
of  him  by  William  IIL,  42— death  of 
William,  and  honours  conferred  on 
him  by  Queen  Anne,  44 — his  first 
mission  to  the  Continent,  and  diplo^ 
matio   ability   shown   in  it,  81 — his 
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efforts  to  urge  on  the  British  cabinet, 
83 — his  difficulties  in  constructing  the 
aUiance,  84 — lands  in  Holland,  85 — 
Bolingbroke's  character  of  him,  87 — 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's,  88— his  char- 
acter, 89— his  affection  for  the  duchess, 
and  letters  to  her,  90  —  forces  and 
plans  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
92 — siege  and  capture  of  Kaiserworth, 
93 — ^takes  the  comnuind  at  Nimegueu, 
96— his  forces,  and  difficulties,  98 — 
thwarted  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  i6., 
99 — siege  and  capture  of  Yenloo,  101 
— of  Ruremonde  and  Stevenswart,  102 
— and  of  Liege,  103 — returns  to  Lon- 
don, 105 — made  prisoner,  but  released 
on  the  way,  «^. — address  of  the  Pen- 
sionary Heinsius  to  him,  16.- his  re- 
ception at  the  Hague  and  London,  and 
honours  bestowed  on  him,  106 — his 
successes  hitherto,  107— moral  influ- 
ence of  them,  108 — system  of  war  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Flemish  for- 
tresses, 114— chagrins  to  which  sub- 
jected at  home,  119 — death  of  his 
only  son,  120  «t  m^.— marriage  of  his 
two  other  daughters,  128 — sets  out  for 
the  Continent,  ib, — his  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1703,  126 — siege  and 
capture  of  Bonn,  127 — his  designs 
against  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  129 — 
his  attempt  on  Antwerp,  and  its  par- 
tial success,  1 81  —  Schlangenbei^s 
accusations  against  him,  135  —  pre- 
vented by  the  States  from  attacking 
the  French  lines,  136 — captures  Huys, 
137 — and  Limbourg,  138 — conclusion 
of  the  campaign,  and  his  return  to 
London,  ib.  —  his  plans  concerted 
with  Eugene  for  that  of  1704,  142, 
147  —  his  difficulties  at  home,  and 
letter  from  the  queen  to  him,  143 — 
his  reception  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
145 — sword  presented  by  that  prince 
to  him,  146 — his  cross-march  into  Ger- 
many, 149 — ^his  first  interview  with 
Eugene,  150  —  final  plan  concerted 
between  them,  151— forcing  of  the 
camp  of  Schellenberg,  1 53  et  seq. — his 
further  successes  in  Bayaria,  158 — 
ravaging  of  that  country  by  him,  ib. 
— his  junction  with  Eugene,  160  — 
forces  under  him,  161  —  division  of 
the  command  between  him  and  Eu- 
gene, 162 — his  plan  of  attack  at  Blen- 
heim, 167 — his  conduct  before  the 
attack,  t6.— battle  of  Blenheim,  168— 
his  movements  after  it,  185— siege 
and  capture  of  Landau  and  Traer- 
bach,  186  et  m^.— additional  supplies 


obtained  from  Prossia,  &a,  187 — ^hiB 
return  to  London,  and  results  of  the 
campaign,  188 — honours  conferred  on 
him,  189  —  anecdotes  of  him,  t6. — 
his  reception  at  Berlin  and  Hanover, 
190 — manor  of  Woodstock,  &c.,  con- 
ferred on  him,  191 — inefficient  support 
given  by  parliament,  Ac  to  him,  193 
— letter  from  him  to  Harley  on  the 
parsimonious  disposition  of  parliament, 
196 — reasons  for  his  transferring  the 
war  to  Flanders,  and  converting  it 
into  one  of  sieges  there,  1 97— his  talent 
as  shown  in  keeping  together  the 
alliance,  199  e<  fc^.— jealousy  to  which 
exposed  at  home,  200  et  f^j.— slanders 
circulated  at  home  regarding  him,  202 
— caution  necessitated  by  these  causes 
in  his  military  operations,  203 — fetters 
imposed  by  the  alliance  on  his  con- 
duct of  the  war,  204 — his  forces  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1705,  206 
— his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
207 — commences  operations,  and  re- 
treat of  Yillars  before  him,  208  — 
compelled  by  Villeroi's  successes  in 
Flanders  to  return  thither,  210 — his 
march  to  support  the  Dutch,  211 — . 
joins  Oyerkirk,  and  retreat  of  Villero; 
before  him,  212— effects  of  d'Aubach/t, 
misconduct  on  his  plans,  213  —  U^s 
measures  for  forcing  Villeroi's  liines, 
215 — their  complete  success,  21^  — 
again  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  depirties, 
217  et  $eq. — their  treacherous  co^^duct 
toward  him,  221  —  turns  Viheroi's 
position,  and  interposes  betwcMi  him 
and  France,  222  et  m^.- prepares  to 
attack  Yilleroi,  224 — again  Ahwarted 
by  the  deputies,  225 — charge  of  the 
Dutch  against  him,  228  — hi  j  vexation, 
and  magnanimous  conduct,  229 — 
ultimate  effects  of  his  conduct,  230 — 
jealousies  of  Austria  and  the  German 
powers,  231 — repairs  to  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  232 — ^his  success  in  appeasing 
the  jealousies  of  Austria,  235  —  his 
reception  there,  236— his  efforts  in 
Prussia  and  Hanover,  237  —  parallel 
between  his  situation  and  Welling- 
ton's, 238 — his  reception,  &c.  in  Eng- 
land, 239— his  project  for  a  union  of 
parties,  240 — returns  to  the  Continent, 
241 — his  plans  for  the  campaign  of 
1706,  242— his  increased  difficulties 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Allies,  ib. — 
his  forces  and  plans,  243 — his  forces 
at  Ramilies,  244  note — his  movements 
before  the  battle,  and  plan  of  attack, 
245  — battle  of  Bamiliee^  247  — his 
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danger  at  it,  249— his  humanity,  kc. 
to  the  wounded  after  it,  254 — effects 
of  Ramilies  to  himself,  letters  on  it^ 
&c.,  256  —  his  entry  into  Brussels, 
257 — opposes  the  levying  contribu- 
tions on  Brabant,  258 — ^hls  hopes  of 
peace  at  this  time,  260 — siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Ostend,  261 — and  of  Menin, 
262  —  capture  of  Dendermoude  and 
Ath,  265,266 — ^urges  the  siege  of  Mons, 
but  in  vain,  266  —  conclusion  of  the 
campaign,  his  reception  at  Brussels, 
&c.,  267 — his  congratulations  on  the 
victory  of  Turin,  272— difficulties  of 
his  correspondence  during  this  cam- 
paign, 277 — universal  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  probity,  278 — ^perfect 
unanimity  between  him  and  Eugene, 
ih. — his  reception  of  the  overtures  for 
peace  in  1706,  281— the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  offered  to  him,  283 
— ^but  declined,  and  his  reasons  for 
doing  so,  284 — his  address  prevents 
the  dissolution  of  the  alliance,  287 — 
his  reception  in  England,  honours 
bestowed  on  him,  &&,  288— jealousy 
both  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  toward 
him,  289— his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Scottish  Union,  290 — measures  of,  to 

y  detach  Charles  XII.  firom  the  side  of 
l^he  French,  300 — ^his  visit  to  Charles 
^11.,  interviews  with  that  monarch, 
&^.,  801  et  M^.- succeeds  in  detaching 
hi^  Arom  the  French  interest,  308  et 
M^.V-continued  jealousies,  &c  of  the 
Allid^S  805— plan  concerted  between 
him  ^nd  Eugene  for  the  campaign  of 
1707,  317 — ^his  first  movements  during 
it,  819^— prevented  from  engaging  by 
the  Dutch  deputies,  820 — difficulties 
occasioned  to  him  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch,  322— he  urges  the  invasion 
of  the  souUi  of  France,  824- his  efforts 
to  adjust  new  differences  between  the 
emperor  and  Charles  XIL,  328  et  seq. 
— success  of  these,  i&. — renewed  opera- 
tions in  Flanders,  830 — closes  the 
campaign  and  returns  to  England,  332 
— causes  of  the  reaction  against  him 
and  the  war  in  England  at  this  time, 
ib.  et  teq. — early  attachment  of  Queen 
Anne  to  him,  838 — causes  of  her 
estrangement  from  him,  339 — he  at- 
tached to  the  Whigs  and  the  queen 
to  the  Tories,  340 — their  estrangement 
increased  by  his  absence,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  duchess,  &&,  341 — the 
appointment  of  lord  Sunderland,  and 
hjs  connection  with  it,  343  et  teq, — ^his 


continued  but  misplaced  oonfidenoe  in 
Harley  and  St  John,  348 — his  influence 
at  last  carries  Sunderland's  appoint- 
ment, 351 — decreasing  oonfidoioe  of 
the  queen  in  him,  352 — as  shown  in 
her  ecclesiastical  preferments,  $53 — 
altercation  between  him  and  loixl 
Halifax,  354— jealousies  of  the  Whigs 
against  him,  ib. — liseof  Abigail  Hill,  and 
her  influence  on  his  fate,  355— mani- 
festations of  his  declining  influence, 
357 — ^his  dignified  but  unwise  condnct 
at  this  time,  859 — outcry  against  him 
on  his  return  from  the  campaign  of 
1707,  both  in  and  out  of  parliment, 
861 — ^his  speech  against  the  drafting 
of  men  from  Flanders,  363 — discovers 
Harley's  treachery,  365— threatena  to 
resign  unless  he  is  dismissed,  S66 — ^his 
efforts  to  ward  off  invasion  by  the 
Pretender,  and  their  success,  372 — 
motives  which  made  him  desire  an 
active  campaign,  378 — ^plans  for  that  of 
1708  concerted  between  him  and 
Eugene,  380— his  difficulties  with  the 
Allies,  &c^  381  —  foils  Yenddme's 
attempt  on  Antwerp,  382— and  on 
Louvain  and  Brussels,  388 — his  move- 
ments against  Yenddme,  and  loss  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  385  —  aecores 
Oudenarde  against  a  eoup-de-mai»t 
387 — these  reverses  throw  him  into  a 
fever,  t5. — is  joined  by  Eugene,  888 — 
moves  on  Yend6me*s  communications, 
389 — his  movements  before  Oade- 
narde,  390— battle  of  Oudenarde,  394 
est  ieq. — ^hia  measures  after  the  battle, 
403 — his  humanity  toward  the  wound- 
ed, 404 — capture  pi  the  French  lines, 
&c.,  405— urges  marching  on  Fans, 
but  is  opposed,  406— resolves  on  the 
siege  of  Lille,  407 — ^his  preparations  for 
it,  409 — ^incursions  of  nis  troops  into 
Artois,  410— his  forces,  &c.  K>r  the 
siege  of  Lille,  412— his  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  convoy,  413 — 
takes  charge  of  the  covering  army  at  it, 
415 — commencement  of  the  siege,  416 
—his  anxiety  for  an  action,  419 — ^his 
movements  to  meet  Yend5me  and  Ber- 
wick, i6.— urges  attacking  the  French, 
but  is  prevented  by  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, 424 — danger  of  his  position,  425-U 
Eugene's  wound  throws  the  conduqi 
of  the  siege  on  him,  430— procures  su]' 
plies  from  England  by  Ostend,  433- 
action  at  Wynendale,  ib.  H  eeq. — arri 
of  convoy,  and  further  progress  of  1 
siege,  435 — ^measures  of,  for  bring 
up  stores,  ftc.,  437— surrender  of  i 
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town,  and  siege  of  the  dtadel,  438 — 
foils  Venddme^B  attempt  against  Bros- 
sels,  439 — surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Lille,  and  losBee  during  the  siege,  440 — 
wishes  to  enter  Fnnce  after  the  siege, 
442  —  recoTers  Ghent,  4  4  3  —  and 
Bruges,  Plassendael,  &c.,  445— -again 
declines  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ib.  —  letter  from  him  to  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  ux^ging  peace,  446 — 
ability  shown  by  him  in  this  campaign, 
and  review  of  his  conduct  of  it,  448  et 
$eg. — his  regulations  for  the  siege  of 
LiUe,  451. 

Beinforcements  sent  by  him  to  Spain 
in  1708,  ii.  2  —  efforts  of,  to  retain 
Savoy  and  Prussia  in  the  alliance,  5 — 
his  increasing  difficulties  at  home,  and 
cold  reception  there,  6  —  dismiiwal  of 
his  brother  from  office,  8, 9 — conducts 
the  negotiations  in  1709, 12->attempt 
to  bribe  him  by  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, 13  —  ui^es  on  Louis  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies, 
14 — remarkable  conversation  between 
him  and  de  Torcy,  i6.  a  $eq.  —  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  peace,  15— still 
labours  to  effect  a  pacification,  17  — 
false  accusations  against  him  of  having 
laboured  to  prolong  the  war,  18 — his 
efforts  to  obtain  an  augmentation  of 
forces  in  the  Netherlands,  1709,  24— 
remonstrates  against  transference  of 
forces  to  Spain,  25 — ^additional  forces 
obtained  from  the  Dutch,  26  —  his 
plans  for  the  campaigli  of  1709, 27 — 
Lis  measures  to  deceive  Yillars,  28  — 
draws  round  Toumay,  29 — siege  and 
capture  of  the  town,  31 — commence- 
ment and  difficulties  of  the  siege  of 
the  citadel,  32— surrender  of  it,  and 
his  movement  toward  Mons,  86 — forces 
Yillars'  lines,  87  —  interposes  between 
him  and  FVance,  38 — movements  and 
preparations  before  Malplaquet,  41 — 
his  forces  there,  42,  44— the  Dutch 
deputies  oppose  fighting,  45 — his  and 
Eugene's  plan  of  attack,  48 — battle  of 
Malplaquet,  51 — his  losses,  &c.  at  it, 
61— his  humanity  after  it,  63,  67 — 
capture  of  Mons,  and  conclusion  of  the 
campaign,  68  —  continued  decline  of 
his  influence  at  court,  69  —  imjust 
strictures  on  him  and  the  campaign, 
71 — his  request  to  be  made  captain- 
general  for  life,  and  its  reception,  72 
— his  injudicious  letter  to  the  queen, 
73  —  his  reception  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ih. — increasing  jealousy  of 
him  at  courts  74  —  course  counselled 


by  him  regarding  Saoheverell,  75— he 
threatens  to  resign,  76  —  his  remon- 
strance with  the  queen  against  the 
appointment  of  colonel  Hill,  &c.,  t5. 
et  tea, — determines  to  resign  if  Mrs 
Masham  is  not  removed,  78  —  but  is 
induced  to  yield,  and  apparently  re- 
conciled to  the  queen,  to. — observa- 
tions on  these  steps  of  his,  and  justifi- 
cation of  his  demand,  79  et  teq, — his 
departure  for  Holland,  i5.  —  his  great- 
ness as  the  great  cause  of  his  fjEdl,  82 

—  analogy  between  his  battles  and 
those  of  the  French  Bevolution  wars, 
85  —  plans  of,  for  invading  France 
from  Alsace  and  Piedmont,  100— his 
views  regarding  the  Portuguese  troops, 
105 — he  again  refuses  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  106 — his  advice 
regarding  the  new  confederacy  in  the 
North,  107  —  the  conferences  at  Ger- 
truydenberg,  and  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  Uiere,  108 
et  uq, — ^his  counsels  to  the  government 
on  the  subject,  112 — ^his  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1710, 96.  —  his  departure 
for  tne  Continent,  113 — opening  of  the 
campaign,  and  its  first  operations,  114  > 

—  passage  of  the  lines  of  the  Sourpe, 
115 — investment  of  Douai,  117 — ^pr^ 
paiations  to  receive  Yillars,  119 — the 
latter  retires,  120— capture  of  Donai, 
121  —  his  designs  on  Arras  frusti)&ted 
by  Yillars,  122 — resolves  on  besilrging 
Bethune,  123  —  siege  and  fsJl  of  that 
place,  125  —  increasing  animosity 
against  him  in  England,  ib,  — >'he  de- 
signs the  capture  of  Calais,  126 — siege 
and  capture  of  St  Yenant,  ib,  *—  and  of 
Aire,  127 — ^his  increasing  difficulties  at 
home,  129 — envy  of  him  among  his 
own  party,  133  —  his  views  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
140  —  renewed  contest  regarding  the 
appointment  of  colonel  HiU,  141— his 
remonstrances  against  the  dismissal  of 
lord  Sunderland,  143 — his  motives  on 
this  occasion,  144— effects  of  this  dis- 
missal on  him,  145  —  his  anxiety  lest 
parliament  should  be  dissolved,  146 — 
letter  from  the  emperor  to  him  on 
these  changes  of  administration,  148 — 
his  magnanimity  on  hearing  of  Mr 
Cresset's  mission  to  Hanover,  153 — his 
noble  conduct,  and  advice  to  the 
duchess  at  this  crisis,  154 — his  patrio- 
tic conduct  on  Godolphin's  dismissal, 
157 — his  decision  on  the  formation  of 
the  now  ministry,  160  —  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  completion 
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of  Blenheim,  and  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  these,  1 68  —  attempts  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  Tories,  164  —  his  ungrate- 
ful reception  by  the  ministry  and  the 
country,  165— his  conduct  on  the  dis- 
mission of  the  duchess,  167 — he  with- 
holds his  intended  resignation,  ib. — 
his  political  career  now  closed,  168 — 
his  achievements  to  this  time,  ib, — 
proof  which  his  fall  afforded  of  his 
greatness,  170  —  effect  of  the  disasters 
in  Spain  on  him,  and  his  landing  in 
Holland,  180  —  effects  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  on  him,  181 — 
forces  at  his  disposal,  ib. — plan  of  the 
campaign  formed  by  him,  183  —  sepa- 
ration of  Eugene  and  his  troops  from 
him,  185  —  offers  battle,  but  in  vain, 
186 — resolves  on  passing  the  lines  of 
Yillars,  187 — his  project  for  achieving 
this,  1 88  —  preparations  for  executing 
it,  and  deceiving  Yillars,  189  —  its 
entire  success,  1 90  et  teq.  —  great  suc- 
cess thus  gained,  191~greatneB8  of 
this  achievement,  subsequent  move- 
ments, &c.,  192  —  fame  earned  by  this 
achievement,  and  opinion  of  Rousset 
on  it,  193 — commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Bouchain,  194 — movements 
and  operations  during  its  progress,  195 
^  capture  of  Bouchain,  197  —  reflec- 
tions on  this  siege,  198 — correspon- 
dence with  the  ministry,  who  have 
^^tly  fixed  the  preliminaries  of 
e,  199  —  libels  with  which  he  is 
assailed  by  the  Tories,  201 — ^misrepre- 
sentations regarding  his  conduct  in 
this  t^ampaig^,  202  —  his  letter  to 
Harley  on  these  libels,  &c.,  »6. — object 
of  the  Tories  in  these  attacks  on  him, 
203 — charge  of  embezzlement  broxight 
against  him,  and  his  answer  to  it,  204 
—  returns  home  deeply  hurt  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  ministry,  206  —  his 
speech  in  parliament  in  reply  to  the 
misrepresentations  made  regarding 
him,  207  —  he  is  supported  by  the 
migority  in  the  Peers,  208  —  irresolu- 
tion of  the  queen,  210  —  renewed 
charges  of  peculation  against  him,  21 1 
— is  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  212 
— his  letter  to  the  queen  on  his  dis- 
missal, 213 — noble  conduct  of  Eugene 
toward  him,  215 — machinations  of  the 
Tories  to  inflame  the  queen  against 
him,  216 — his  speech  on  seconding  the 
motion  of  Halifax  against  the  peace, 
223 — increased  virulence  of  the  libels 
against  him,  233 — renewed  persecution 


against  him  with  regard  to  peeoniaxy 
affairs,  ib. — obtains  passports  and  goes 
abroad,  2^5  —  moral  lessons  to  be 
deduced  from  his  Mi,  237 — the  grasp- 
ing disposition  shown  by  him  and  the 
Whigs  was  the  cause  of  it,  238 — ingrE- 
titude  of  the  queen,  and  basenees  of 
the  Tories  toward  him,  241 — religious 
and  civil  liberty  was  the  cause  for 
which  he  contended,  244 — his  services 
in  securing  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
245— honours,  &c.  with  which  he  is 
received  on  the  Continent,  ib. — his 
reception  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  246  — 
loses  the  principality  of  Mindelsbeim, 
and  ingratitude  of  the  imperial  court 
to  him,  247 --continued  malice  shown 
against  him  at  home,  and  efforts  to 
throw  the  completion  of  Blenheim 
upon  him,  248 — its  building  at  the 
public  expense  suspended,  249 — ^his 
resolute  conduct,  and  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
255  —  measures  for  counteracting  the 
intrigues  of  Harley  at  Hanover,  256 — 
confidence  reposed  by  the  elector  of 
Hanover  in  him,  258 — his  return  to 
England,  and  arrival  at  London  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  262  —  resolves  on 
holding  no  politioal  situation  under 
the  new  government,  263  —  declines 
entering  the  cabinet,  and  regard 
with  which  treated  by  the  king,  264 — 
his  conduct  on  the  prosecution  of 
Harley,  265,  301 — his  successful  op- 
position to  measures  £&vouring  the 
Pretender,  266  —  his  prompt  mea- 
sures for  suppressing  disaffection 
among  the  Guards,  267  — his  firm  and 
prudent  conduct  on  occasion  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Scotland,  270  —  his  ar- 
rangements for  its  suppression,  271  — 
directs  the  royalist  troops  on  Preston, 
275 — supersedes  Argyll  in  the  com- 
mand by  Cadogan,  280— hostility  be- 
tween him  and  Argyll,  ib. — his  views 
with  regard  to  subjugating  the  High- 
lands, 284  —  deaths  of  two  of  his 
daughters,  302  —  he  is  struck  with 
pal^,  and  his  public  life  ended,  303 — 
anecdotes  of  his  latter  years,  second 
stroke  of  palsy,  &c.,  304 — his  habits  o( 
life  at  this  time,  ib. — again  struck  with 
palsy,  his  last  hours,  and  death,  305 
his  fiineral,  ib. — ^interred  first  at  West-I 
minster  Abbey,  and  afterwards  at  I 
Blenheim,  307— his  fortune  and  will,  I 
ib. — descent  of  his  title  and  estates,  { 
308 — his  remarkable  kindness  of  die-  j 
position^  810— his  character  as  a  hus-  \ 
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bond,  fiither,  and  friend,  ib.  —  hia 
Buavity  of  manner,  and  its  effeets  on 
the  alliance,  311 — ^his  humanity  in 
war,  and  care  of  his  soldiers,  312 — his 
equanimity  when  dismissed  from  office, 
813 — his  magnanimity  in  judging  of 
others,  816 — false  imputation  against 
him  of  being  adverse  to  peace,  and 
fond  of  money,  ib. — moral  character 
of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, 319  —  the  objects  for  which 
he  contended,  820 — these  identical 
with  those  contended  for  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  823 — circumstances 
which  induced  the  reaction  against 
him,  836 — attacks  of  Swift  and  the 
Tory  writers  on,  342 — his  overthrow 
due  to  these  causes,  344 — injustice, 
&c.  of  the  Tory  attacks  on  him,  845 

—  his  views  and  proposals  regarding 
the  crown  of  Spain,  847 — change  in 
the  system  of  war  in  his  time,  374 — 
his  peculiar  character  as  a  general,  879 

—  his  extraordinary  prudence  and 
address,  880 — he  always  maintained 
the  initiative,  though  generally  inferior 
in  force,  881 — peculiar  nature  of  war 
in  his  time,  382 — circumstances  which 
made  circumspection  necessary  in  him, 
383  —  compelled  to  fix  the  war  in 
Flanders,  and  to  make  it  c:!^c  of 
sieges,  384 — dangers  to  him  from  the 
opposite  system,  385  —  Chesterfield's 
opinion  of  him,  and  reasons  why  he 
was  underrated  during  his  life,  386 
— he  was  the  perfection  of  genius 
matured  by  experience,  887 — his  great 
address  and  suavity  of  manner,  888 — 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  889 — his 
character  in  private,  390 — his  political 
character  after  the  Revolution,  i5. — 
his  faults  and  weaknesses,  391 — dr- 
oumstances  which  palliated  these 
faults  in  him,  892— his  elevated  ideas 
in  the  disposal  of  money,  398— his 
magnanimity  and  humanity,  394— his 
character  as  drawn  by  Adam  Smith 
and  Bolingbroke,  395— as  one  of  the 
five  great  generals  of  modem  times, 
396  —  cor^ality  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  Eugene,  397 — contrast 
between  them  as  generals,  400 — com- 
parison between  him  and  Wellington, 
422  —  points  of  difference  between 
them,  424 — opposite  circumstances  of 
their  soldiers,  425 — their  respective 
characteristics,  426— he  made  more 
use  of  cavalry,  and  why,  428 — and 
was  more  successful  in  sieges,  480 — 
causes  of  these  characteristics,  ib, — 


his  character  as  drawn  in  contempo- 
rary records,  and  as  now  understood, 
485. 

Marlborough,  the  duchess  of,  her  cha- 
racter, ir  9 — pension  conferred  on  her 
by  the  princess  Anne,  19 — honours 
conferred  on  her  by  the  queen  on  her 
accession,  44 — the  duke's  affection  for 
her,  and  letters  to  her,  90— opposes 
her  son's  entering  the  army,  120 — 
letter  from  the  queen  to  her  on  the 
death  of  her  son,  122  —letter  from  the 
duke  to  her  on  RamUies,  256 — the 
attachment  of  queen  Anne  to  her, 
338 — her  attachment  to  the  Whigs, 
310  —  effects  of  her  violence  in 
estranging  the  queen,  341  —  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  her 
influence  at  court,  342 — urges  on  the 
queen  the  appointment  of  lord  Sun- 
derland, 848 — causes  of  her  anxiety 
for  it,  845~Abigail  Hill  first  recom- 
mended by  her,  855 — treachery  of 
Mrs  Masham  to  her,  856 — her  im-  / 
prudent  conduct  at  this  time,  857 — 
on  the  queen's  predilection  for  Mrs 
Masham,  371  —  her  expressed  inten- 
tion to  retire  from  court,  378— Mrs 
Masham's  ingratitude  to  her,  374. 

Her  irritation  against  the  Whig 
leaders,  ii.  8 — interview  between  hot 
and  the  queen  on  the  death  of  t{ie 
prince  of  Denmark,  9,  10 — increasing 
estrangement  of  the  queen  from^  ner, 
and  her  imprudent  conduct,  /70 — 
refuses  all  reconciliation  withr  Mrs 
Masham,  188 — last  interview  bftween 
her  and  the  queen,  184— her  conduct 
toward  the  duchess  of  Shrewsbury, 
137— renewed  altercations  between  her 
and  the  queen  on  lord  Sunderland's 
dismissal,  149— letter  from  her  to  the 
queen,  and  answer  of  the  latter,  150 — 
counsels  of  the  duke  to  her  at  this 
crisis,  1 54 — dismissed  from  her  situa- 
tions, 166— opposes  the  duke's  taking 
office  after  the  accession  of  George  I., 
268  —  during  the  last  hours  of  her 
husband,  804 — provision  by  his  will 
for  her,  308  —  his  affection  for  her, 
810— her  subsequent  life,  devotion  to 
him,  and  death,  317. 

Marlborough  Despatche8,commencement 
of  the,  i.  85. 

Marlborough  titles  and  estates,  descent 
of  the,  ii.  308. 

Marsin,  marshal,  defeated  by  prince 
Eugene,  L  77 — capture  of  Augsburg 
by,  141 — forces  under,  at  Blenheim, 
163  nvte,  165— operations  there,  169, 
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Manin,  marshal,  eotUinvied, 

174 — forces  under,  in  Alsace,  at  the 
opening  of  1705,  206~8ent  from  the 
Rhine  into  Flanders  after  the  battle 
of  Kamilies,  262 — mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Turin,  271. 

Marf,  queen  of  William  IIL,  death  of, 
i.  25. 

Masham,  Mrs,  afterwards  lady,  early 
history  and  rise  of,  i.  355 — ^her  great 
influence,  356 — her  secret  influence 
with  the  queen,  370 — her  ingratitude 
toward  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
874  —  her  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough, &c.,  IL  6 — continuation  of 
her  intrigues,  69,  72,  74 — denimoia- 
tion  of  her  by  Marlborough,  77— he 
demands  her  dismissal,  but  afterwards 
yields,  78 — the  duchess  refuses  all 
reconciliation  with  her,  138  —  she 
resolves  on  the  dismissal  of  lord 
Sunderland,  141  —  and  on  that  of 
Godolphin,  166 — succeeds  the  duchess 
as  mistress  of  the  privy  purse,  167 — 
\  dissensions    between    her    and    the 

\         duchess  of  Somerset,  251 — alienation 
\       of,  from  Harley,  258. 
\  Matheson,  Mr,  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
\     i.  124. 

Maupertuis,  intimacy  of  Frederick  the 
Y  Great  with,  il  402. 

MSay,  brigadier,  wounded  at  Malplaquet, 
n:  64. 

Maynwaring,  Mr,  ii.  285. 

Mazd^ppa,  the  revolt  of,  from  Peter  the 
Great,  and  his  junction  with  Charles 
Xlli  of  Sweden,  ii.  90. 

Mechliti,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies, 
i265; 

Medina,  sir  Solomon,  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement brought  against  Marl- 
borough by,  ii.  204. 

Mediterranean,  progress  of  the  war  in 
the,  1708,  ii.l. 

Menin,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough, i.  262. 

Menzikofi;  prince,  ii.  95. 

Merd,  count,  iL  101. 

Mesnager,  M.,  ii.  200. 

Meuse,  narrow  escape  of  Marlborough 
from  capture  on  the,  i  105 — its  great 
importance  to  the  Netherlands,  110 — 
YiUeroi's  lines  on  the,  214 — forcing 
of  them  by  Marlborough,  215. 

Middleton,  lord,  an  adherent  of  James 
IL's,  i.  22. 

Milan,  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
regarding,  iL  226. 

Milanese,  the,  claimed  in  1707  by 
Austria,  I  825. 


Military  uniform,  introdnction  oi,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  i  58. 

Minden,  the  victory  of,  ii.  415. 

Mindeldieim,  the  prindpality  of,  con- 
ferred on  Marlborough,  L  189 — ^lost 
by  him  after  the  peace  of  RaBiadt, 
ii.  247. 

Mining,  extent  to  which  carried  at  the 
siege  of  Toumay,  iL  83. 

Minorca,  subjugation  of,  by  the  AXUee 
in  1708,  ii.  1— confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
226. 

Moleeworth,  captain,  L  249. 

MoUwitz,  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at,  iL  404. 

Molyneuz,  Mr,  mission  of,  to  HanoTer, 
ii.  256. 

Moncart,  count,  slain  at  Malplaquet^ 
iL  64. 

Monjuich,  fort,  capture  of,  by  lord 
Peterborough,  L  234. 

Monmouth,  the  duke  of,  his  life  saved 
by  Marlborough  at  Maestricht,  L  6 — 
his  rebellion,  and  services  of  Mail- 
borough  during  it,  11. 

Mons,  recommendation  of  Marlborough 
regarding  it,  L  21 — movement  of 
Marlborough  against  it,  iL  86 — siege 
and  capture  of  it  by  the  Allies,  68. 

Montagu,  air  James,  made  solicitor^ 
general,  L  851. 

Montague,  the  duke  of,  L  128 — ^promo- 
tion of,  on  the  accession  of  Greoige  L, 
ii.  264 — at  Marlborough's  fun^,  306. 

Montague,  the  duchess  o^  iL  264. 

Montemard,  the  count  de,  ii.  295. 

Montespan,  madame  de,  L  48. 

Montesquieu,  marshal,  defeat  of,  on  the 
Imes  of  the  Scarpe,  iL  114,  115,  US- 
capture  of  Arleux  by,  189. 

Montesquieu  on  the  duke  of  Berwick* 
iL  296. 

Montferrat,  the,  demanded  by  Savoy, 
iL4. 

Monthermer,  lord,  marriage  of  Marl- 
borough's youngest  daughter  to,  L 
123. 

Montjoie,  battalion  of,  at  Almanm,  L 
809. 

Montpensier  alliance,  motives  of  LouIh 
Philippe  for  the,  ii.  353— the 
of  Utrecht  not  violated  by  it,  371. 

Moors,  services  of  Marlborough 
the,  L  4 — their  expulsion  from,  Spain! 
68,  59. 

Mortagne,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  ii.] 
114— check  of  the  Alfies  at,  183. 

Moscow,  march  of  Charles  XII.  on, 
ii.  92. 
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MoeeUe,  operatioxis  on  the,  1705,  i. 
208. 

Mothe,  count  de  la»  forces  under,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  i  02  —  forces 
under  him  in  1708,  379 — capture  of 
Bruges  by  him,  386  —  forces  under 
him  to  cover  Ghent,  &c.,  419— defeat 
of,  at  Wynendale,  484— surrender  of 
Ghent  by  him,  444. 

Mother,  intellectual  power  inherited 
through  the,  i.  2. 

Hurda,  subjugation  of,  by  the  French, 
i.311. 

Murray,  sir  G^rge,  the  Marlborough 
Despatches  edited  by,  i.  85. 

Murray,  lord  Charles,  taken  prisoner  at 
Preston,  ii  276. 

Nairn,  lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,' 
iL  276 — condemned,  but  respited,  285. 

Namur,  the  capture  of,  by  William  III., 
L  66 — attempt  on  it  by  Marlborough, 
243. 

Nantes,  the  Edict  of,  its  revocation,  and 
results  of  this,  i.  82, 58— numbers  who 
Buffered  by  it,  33— its  effects,  59— 
how  regarded  by  contemporary  CaUio- 
lics,  ii  357. 

Naples,  expedition  of  the  Austrians 
against,  and  its  subjugation,  i.  315 — 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
regarding  it,  ii  226. 

Napoleon,  tee  Buonaparte. 

Narva,  the  battle  of,  i  295,  ii.  87. 

Nassau- Saarbruck,  Me  Saarbruck. 

National  debt,  origin  of  the,  under 
William  III.,  i.  67 — its  increase  under 
him,  ii  330 — its  increase  under  him 
and  Anne,  and  alarm  excited  by  it,  i 
335,  ii  130. 

National  sins,  insensibility  to,  ii  357. 

Natzmer,  general,  at  Oudenarde,  i  398. 

Naumbexg,  victoiy  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at,  ii.  406. 

Navy,  the  British,  efforts  of  James  II. 
on  behalf  of  the,  i.  71— at  different 
periods  outnumbered  by  those  of 
France  and  Spain,  ii.  850. 

Navy,  the  French,  improvement  of,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  i  54. 

Neer  Ische,  passage  of  the  Dyle  by  the 
AlUes  at,  i.  221. 

Netherlands,  services  of  Marlborough  in 
the,  1689,  i  20— and  again  in  1691,  21 
— Marlborough  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  them,  28— description  of 
them,  110  —  political  causes  which 
have  divided  them,  112 — causes  which 
have  given  rise  to  their  foi*tified  cities, 
113 — effects  of  these  fortresses  on  the 


system  of  war  in  them,  114 — circum- 
stances which  caused  the  transfer  of 
the  war  into  them,  its  slow  progress, 
&c.,  197 — forces  in  them  on  the  two 
sides  in  1706,  243— the  government 
of  them  offered  to  Marlborough,  but 
declined,  283  —  views  of  the  Dutch 
regarding  them,  284— agreement  re- 
specting the  government  of  them, 
287— plans  for  the  campaign  of  1707 
in  them,  318 — opening  of  it,  319 — 
forces  of  Franco  in  them  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1708,  379— and  those  of  the 
Allies,  380 — the  government  of  them 
again  offered  to  and  declined  by 
Marlborough,  445  —  forces  of  the 
French  in  them,  1709,  ii.  24^Marl- 
borough  again  declines  the  govern- 
ment, 106 — provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  regarding  the  Spanish 
provinces,  226 — the  subsequent  sur- 
render of  them' by  Great  Britain  to 
France  in  1830,  i  292,  ii  355. 

Neuburg,  forcing  of  the  Rhine  by 
Yillars  at,  i  817— defeat  of  the  Allies 
at,  ii  101. 

Newcastle,  the  duke  of,  ii  146  note — 
his  intimacy  with  Harley  and  Mrs 
Masham,  151— remains  in  office  after 
Godolphin's  dismissal,  160. 

Ney,  parallel  between  his  treason  and 
Marlborough's,  i.  17. 

Nicholas,  the  emperor,  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  Russia,  ii.  100. 

Nieuendeim,  capture  of,  by  the  Allien  i. 
262. 

Nieuport,  attempt  of  Overkirk  on,  i 
262. 

Nimeguen,  services  of  Marlborough  at 
the  siege  of,  1672,  i  5 — the  treaty  of, 
80,  66— action  in  iront  of,  ^^. 

Nissa,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  i.  291. 

Nithsdale,  lord,  taken  at  Preston,  ii.  276 
— condemned,  but  escapes,  285. 

Noailles,  the  duke  de,  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  Gerona  by,  ii.  104 — ^his 
arrival  in  Spain,  1710,  173 — invests 
Gerona,  176. 

North,  Rev.  G.,  curious  &ct  regarding 
Marlborough  recorded  by,  i.  3  fu^ 

Nottingham,  the  earl  of,  i  351. 

Obdam,  general,  part  assigned  to,  in  the 
attack  on  Antwerp,  i  131 — defeated  at 
Eckeren,  133— at  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lles,  250. 

Olmutz,  repulse  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at,  ii  412. 

Orange,  the  prince  of,  at  Oudenarde,  i 
400,  401— aids  in  covering  the  great 
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Orange,  the  prince  of,  eontinued, 
convoy  for  the  Biege  of  Lille,  414 — 
operations  under  him  at  that  siege, 
417,  418,  441— at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  iL  53  et  teq.,  60 — defence  of 
his  conduct  there,  64  et  seq. — conducts 
the  siege  of  Mens,  68— at  the  siege 
of  Douai,  121— at  that  of  St  Yenant, 
127. 

Orford,  the  earl  of,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  ii.  133 — his  jealousy 
toward  Marlborough,  ib. — 145  note — 
is  partly  won  over  by  Harley,  151 — 
resigns,  159 — restored  to  office  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  264. 

Orkney,  lord,  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
i.  181 — at  thatof  Ramilies,  253 — move- 
ment of,  toward  Mons,  ii.  37— rejoins 
the  main  army,  39 — ^at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  51,  56,  57. 

Orleans,  the  duke  of,  succeeds  Venddme 
in  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  prince 
Eugene  at  Turin,  L  77,  270. 

Ormond,  the  duke  of,  becomes  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii  159 — ap- 
pointed to  command  the  auxiliary 
force  after  Marlborough's  dismissal, 
218— ordered  by  ministers  to  abstain 
from  active  operations,  220— his  pro- 
ceedings under  Eugene,  221  —  with- 
drawal of  his  troops,  226 — made  com- 
mander-in-chief under  Bolingbroke, 
260— is  outlawed,  retires  to  France, 
and  joins  the  Stuarts,  265 — attempts 
to  land  at  Plymouth,  but  fails,  271. 

Ostend,  dedgn  of  Marlborough  against, 
i  130 — siege  and  capture  of  it  by  him, 
262— march  of  a  convoy  for  Lille  from, 
433. 

Oudenarde,  surrender  of,  to  the  Allies 
after  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  i.  255, 
259— designs  of  Venddme  on  it,  1708, 
885 — the  siege  of  it  begun  by  Ven- 
ddme, 387 — description  of  the  field  of 
battle  of,  391— forces  of  the  parties 
at,  395  note— battle  of,  395  et  eeq. — ^its 
results,  402— analogy  between  it  and 
Waterloo,  ii.  85 — ^repulse  of  the  French 
at,  L  440. 

Overkirk,  marshal,  forces  under,  in  1703, 
L  127 — threatened  by  Villeroi,  but 
repels  him,  128— operations  of  Villeroi 
against  him  in  1705,  210 — junction 
between  him  and  Marlborough,  212 — 
cordial  support  given  to  Marlborough 
by  him,  215,  224— at  the  forcing  of 
Villeroi's  lines  on  the  Meuse,  216 — 
his  magnanimity  toward  Marlborough, 
218— at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  248— 
ability,  &c  of  his  conduct  there,  254 — 


capture  of  Nieuendeim,  &c.  by  him, 
261— conducts  the  siege  of  Ath,  266 — 
the  command  left  with  him  duriog 
Marlborough's  absence,  267  —  again 
commands  during  the  illness  of  Mui- 
borough,  888— at  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
arde, 899,  400— his  death,  and  sketch 
of  his  character,  447. 

Ozenstiem,  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  L  400  — at  that  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  ii.  53 — killed  there,  64. 

Oxford,  earl  of,  see  Harley. 

Palatinate,  ravages  of  the  French  in  the, 
1707,  L  317. 

Palmer,  general,  ii  5. 

Pantheon,  the,  due  to  Louis  XFV.,  L  57. 

Paris,  the  public  buildings  of,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  L  57 — plan  of  Eugene  for 
advancing  to,  in  1712,  ii  219. 

Parliament,  the  British,  supplies  voted 
by,  for  the  campaign  of  1703,  i.  118 — 
for  that  of  1705,  193,  240— honoun 
conferred  on  Marlborough  by,  289 — 
oiitcTy  against  him  in,  1707,  361 — 
his  reception  in,  after  the  campaign 
of  Oudenarde,  ii.  6— supplies  voted  for 
1709,  25— reception  of  Marlborongh 
in,  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet^ 
73 — supplies  voted  for  1712,  74— dis- 
solution of,  and  majority  for  Harley 
and  the  Tories  in  the  new  one,  162 — 
meeting  of,  and  reception  of  Marl- 
borough, 165  —answer  of  Marlborough 
in,  to  the  charge  of  having  endea- 
voured to  protract  the  war,  207 — de- 
nunciation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in, 
222 — that  treaty  approved  by  it, 
and  its  prorogation,  226— character  of 
the  new  one,  and  state  of  parties  in  it, 
252  —  its  contradictory  proceedings, 
253. 

Party,  impossibility  of  governing  inde- 
pendent of,  i.  860. 

Paschal,  M.,  governor  of  Brussels,  i  439. 

Pasquini,  governor  of  Namur,  i  243. 

Passau,  capture  of,  by  the  Bavarians,  L 
141. 

Patkul,  count,  the  execution  of,  by 
Charles  XIL,  ii.  87. 

Peace,  the  secret  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for,  in  1711, 
iL  199 — its  preliminaries  agreed  to, 
200— its  conditions  as  finally  arranged 
at  Utrecht,  225. 

Peers,  house  of,  opposition  in,  to  the  | 
allowance  to  prince  Geoiige  of  Den- 
mark, L  119 — trial  of  Dr  Sacheverell  | 
before  the,  and  excitement  attending 
it,  iL  75— minority  in  the,  against  the 
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Tory  miniatry  on  the  peace,  209 — 
Bwomped  by  a  new  creation,  212 — 
debate  in  the,  on  the  treaty  of  ITtrecht, 
222— and  division,  226 — motion  in  the, 
regarding  the  succession,  254— trial 
and  acquittal  of  Oxford  before  the, 
265,  301. 
Pelham,  sir  Thomas,  made  baron,  i  351. 
Pendergast,  sir  John,  wounded  at  Mal- 

plaquet,  ii.  64. 
Perth,  capture  o^  by  the  rebels  in  1715, 

ii.  27a 
Perugia,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  ii  4. 
Petcum,  Dutch  agent  at  the  conferences 

of  Gertruydenbei^,  ii.  101. 
Peter  the  Great,  system  of  defence 
adopted  against  Charles  XII.  by,  ii  89 
et  teq. — defeats  Levenhaupt,  91 — his 
victory  at  Pultowa,  93— sketch  of  his 
character  and  career,  96  et  «e;.— his 
errors,  and  delusions  regarding  him, 
98— real  character  of  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  him,  99. 
Peter  III.  of  Russia,  alliance  of,  with 

Frederick  the  Great,  ii  418. 
Peterborough,  lord,  letter  from,  to  Marl- 
borough on  the  death  of  his  son,  i  123 
—operations  under,  in  Spain,  during 
1705,  234 — attempts  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Barcelona,  274 — his  further  moye- 
mentfi,  275 — resigns  his  command  in 
Spain,  ib, — ^proposal  by  him  regard- 
iug  Spain,  862. 
Peterwardein,  defeat  of  the  Turks  by 
prince  Louis  of  Baden  at,  i  292— the 
victory  of  Eugene  at,  ii  398. 
Pfiffer,  general,  at  Oudenarde,  i.  894. 
Pharsalia,  small  force  engaged  at,  i  810. 
Philip  v.,  the  duke  of  Aujou  crowned 
king  of  Spain  as,  i  40 — enthusiasm  in 
Spain  on  his  behalf,  and  his  gallant 
declaration,  ii  103  «t  teq, — independent 
position  in  consequence  assumed  by 
him,  104— defeats  sustained  in  Cata- 
lonia in  1710, 172— abandons  Madrid, 
t5. — vigorous  efforts  made  by  him,  178 
— occupies  Almarez,  176 — Spain  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the  preliminaries 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  200 — condi- 
tions of  the  final  treaty  with  regard  to 
him,  225. 
Piedmont,  campaign  of  1709  in,  and  its 
abortive  result,  ii.  101. 
I  Piper,  count,  i  301  noU—hia  reception 
of  Marlborough,  802  —  pension  be- 
stowed on  him,  805 — his  correspond- 
ence with  Marlborough  from  Russia, 
ii.  89—urges  on  Charles  XII.  retreat 
from  Russia,  92 — ^taken  after  Pultowa, 
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Pima,  capture  of  the  intrenched  camp 
of,  by  Frederick  the  Great,  ii.  408. 

Pkssendael,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
i  886— abandoned  by  them,  445. 

Poland,  a  member  of  the  coalition  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  i  297— the 
dethronement  of  the  king  by  him,  295, 
a  87. 

Political  crimes  not  justly  punishable 
with  death,  ii.  286. 

Pope,  his  admiration  of  BoUngbroke,  ii 
339. 

Popery,  Louis  XIY .  the  embodiment  of, 
i  62 — Marlborough's  wars  directed 
against  its  supremacy,  ii  819. 

Popish  party,  schemes  and  views  of  the, 
under  Louis  Xiy.,i  81— their  attacks 
on  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  88. 

Popish  writers,  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
as  drawn  by,  i  46. 

Popoli,  the  duke  de,  ii.  292. 

Port  Mahon,  capture  o(  by  the  British, 
ii  1. 

Portugal  joins  the  alliance  against  France, 
i  124— refusal  of  the  government  to 
allow  their  troops  to  advance  toward 
Madrid  in  1710,  ii  175. 

Portuguese  cavalry,  conduct  of  the,  at 
Almanza,  i  309. 

Portuguese  troops^  bad  conduct  of  the, 
ii.  105. 

Potter,  Dr,  i  853. 

Poulett,  lord,  becomes  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  ii  159— challenge  from  Marl- 
borough to  him,  224. 

Prague,  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at,  ii  410. 

Press,  the  Toiy  writers  in,  and  their  in- 
fluence, ii  842. 

Preston,  surrender  of  the  English  Jaco- 
bites at,  1715,  ii  275. 

Pretender,  the,  recognition  of,  by  Louis 
XIV.,  i  41— attempt  at  invasion  by 
him  in  1708,  371— 380— at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  ii  60 — is  wounded 
there,  64— present  with  the  army  of 
VillaiB  in  1710,  and  impression  made 
by  him,  185 — his  landing  in  1715  in 
Scotland,  281— his  reception  and  diffi- 
culties, 282— re-embarks  for  France, 
284. 

Prior  the  poet,  ingratitude  of,  to  Marl- 
borough, i  351. 

Protestant  writers,  character  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  drawn  by,  i  46. 

Protestantism,  efforts  for  the  extinction 
of,  in  England,  under  James  II.,  and 
in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  i  32 — 
William  IIL  the  embodiment  of  it,  62 
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Protestantism,  continued. 
—the  wars  of  Marlborough  in  defence 
of  it,  iL  319— dangers  to  it  from  the 
success  of  France,  321. 

Provence,  invasion  of,  by  the  Allies,  i 
326  et  teq, 

Prussia,  the  king  of,  a  candidate  for  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  Allies,  L  86 — 
reception  of  Marlborough  by  him  in 
1705,  237— again  threatens  to  break 
off  from  the  alliance,  and  again  pre- 
vented by  Marlborough  in  1709,  ii. 
106—joins  the  coalition  against  Sweden 
after  Pultowa,  107. 

Prussia  joins  the  alliance  against  France, 
i.  44— her  views  on  it,  80 — additional 
contingent  supplied  by  her  in  1704, 
187>  189  — her  cordiality  after  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  257— her  discon- 
tents in  1709,  and  efforts  of  Biarl- 
borough  to  retain  her  in  the  alliance, 
iL  5 — sketch  of  her  histoiy,  &c.  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  401  et  teg. 

Public  corruption,  system  of,  under  Wil- 
liam III.,  ii.  881. 

Public  works,  magnificence  of,  in  France, 
imder  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  L 
57. 

PuUariani,  baron,  slain  at  Malplaquet>  ii. 
64. 

Pultowa,  advance  of  Charles  XIL  to,  ii. 
98— his  defeat  there,  94  et  teq. 

Puysegur,  count,  at  Malplaquet,  ii  60. 

Quadruple  Alliance,  inexcusable  char- 
acter of  the  proceedings  of  the,  ii.  865 
— answer  to  the  aiguments  in  defence 
of  them,  367. 

Quesnoy,  preparations  of  Marlborough  for 
the  siege  of,  iL  199 — siege  and  capture 
of  it  by  Eugene,  221 — ^retaken  by  Vii- 
lars,  230. 

Baby,  lord,  iL  152 — ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  187. 

Ragotski,  count,  L  147. 

Ri&,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough,  L 158. 

Bunilies,  position  of  the  French  at,  i. 
244 — plim  of  Biarlborough  at,  245 — 
battle  of,  247— its  results,  253— its 
after  consequences,  255 — analogy  be- 
tween it  and  Austerlitz,  iL  85. 

Santzau,  general,  at  Malplaquet,  iL  55. 

Bastadt,  treaty  of,  between  Austria  and 
France,  iL  282. 

Rebellion  of  1715,  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the,  ii.  268  et  teq. 

Religious  animosity,  division  of  Flanders 
by,  i.  112. 

Benschild,  marshal,  iL  95. 


Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  $ee 
Nantes. 

Revolution  of  1688,  Marlborough's  con- 
duct in  the,  i.  15  et  teq, — change  in  the 
system  of  government  caused  by  it  in 
Great  Britain,  388 — ^the  war  a  direct 
consequence  of  it,  iL  131 — ^influence  of 
it  with  regard  to  Marlborough's  fidl, 
239 — union  of  parties  which  brought 
it  about,  327 — dangers  which  arose 
through  it^  and  especially  the  Funding 
system,  328 — on  the  system  of  cor- 
ruption introduced  by  William  III., 
333. 

Revolution,  the  French,  the  war  of  the, 
analogy  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Succession,  ii.  84  et  m^.— danger  to 
Great  Britain  during  it,  from  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain,  350— analogy  of 
the  conduct  of  tiie  Whigs  during  it, 
and  that  of  the  Tories  during  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  359 — coincidence  in 
the  crises  of  the  two,  860. 

Rhine,  the  paaeage  of  the,  by  the  French 
in  1672,  L  30— importance  of  it  to  the 
Netherlands,  110 — passage  of  it  by 
Marlborough  after  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, 185— campaign  of  1706  on  it, 
276— and  of  1707,  316— continued 
disasters  of  the  Allies  on  it,  823 — 
forces  of  the  parties  on  it  for  the 
campaign  of  1708,  380— the  campaign 
of  1708,  ii.  2— that  of  1709  and  its 
disasters,  100. 

Bhinsbeig,  Frederick  the  Great's  chateau 
of,  iL  402. 

Bialton,  lord,  iL  159. 

Bichard  Cosur-de-Lion,  character  of  the 
wars  of,  iL  375. 

Btvers,  lord,  iL  76. 

Bochester,  the  earl  of,  L  851,  iL  159— 
proposal  by  him  regajrding  the  war  in 
Spain,  L  362. 

Bochester,  the  bishop  of,  L  28. 

Bohan,  the  prince  de,  made  prisoner  at 
Bamilies,  L  258. 

Romish  church,  hopes  and  schemes  of 
the,  under  Louis  XIV.,  L  81  —  its 
simultaneous  attacks  on  Protestantism 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  32. 

Rooke,  sir  George,  i.  851. 

Rosbach,  the  battle  of,  iL  411. 

Rouill6,  the  president,  negotiations  con- 
ducted by,  on  the  part  of  France  in 
1709,  ii.  11  — delivers  the  ultimatum 
of  Louis,  17. 

Rousset  on  the  passage  of  YiUais'  lines 
by  Marlborough  in  1711,  iL  193. 

Rowe,  general,  wounded  at  Blenheim,  L 
170. 
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Raremonde,  capture  ol  by  Marlborough. 
L102. 

Russia,  the  head  of  the  coalition  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  L  2d7~paral- 
lel  between  the  invasions  of  her  by 
Charles  XIL  and  Napoleon,  ii.  86— 
sketch  of  its  invasion  by  the  former, 
and  his  final  defeat,  SSetteq,  —  effects 
of  his  overthrow  on  its  power,  95 — 
efforts  of  Peter  the  Great  for  its  ad- 
vancementy  97  —  true  character  of  his 
changes  in  it,  98, 99 — these  contrasted 
with  those  of  Alexander  and  Nicholas, 
100 — heads  the  coalition  for  dismem- 
bering Sweden  after  Pultowa,  107  —  a 
member  of  that  against  Frederick  the 
Great,  408. 
Ryswick,  the  treaty  of,  L  25,  35. 

Saarbnick,  prince  of,  forces  under,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  L  92 — at  the  siege 
of  Venloo,  101. 

Sabine,  colonel,  at  Oudenarde,  i.  394. 

Sacheverell^  Dr,  excitement  caused  by 
the  case  of,  and  his  trial  before  the 
Peers,  ii.  75— his  progress  through  the 
country,  161. 

St  Agnan,  the  duke  de,  wounded  at 
Malplaquet,  ii.  64. 

St  Bartholomew  massacre,  the,  how  re- 
garded by  cotemporary  Catholics,  ii  857. 

St  Denis,  the  battle  of,  i.  66. 

St  George,  the  chevalier  de,  iee  Pretender. 

St  John,  ue  Bolingbroke. 

St  Michael,  fort  of,  captured  by  the 
Allies,  i.  102. 

St  Paul's  school,  education  of  Marlbo- 
rough, at,  L  2. 

St  Simon,  the  duke  de,  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  i  34  note. 

St  Venant,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the 
Allies,  ii.  126  —  restox^  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  231. 

Salamanca,  analogy  between  the  battle 
of,  and  Almanwi,  ii.  85. 

Salic  law,  the,  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  as  the  law  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  ii.  348. 

Salisbury,  lord,  i  23. 

Saragossa,  victory  of  the  Allies  near,  ii 
172. 

Saratoga,  small  force  engaged  at,  i  311. 

Sardinia,  conquest  of,  by  the  Allies  in 

1708,  ii.  1  —  provisions  of  the  treaty 

)     of  Utrecht  regarding  it,  226  —  and  of 

that  of  Rastadt,  232. 
/  Savoy,  the  duke  of,  joins  the  Allies,  i, 
144  —  operations  under  him  in  1705, 
233  —  junction    between   him    and 
Eugene  in  1706, 269, 270— dissensionB 


between  him  and  Austria  alter  the 
battle  of  Turin,  282  —  renewed  dis- 
putes between  them  in  1707,  323,  ii. 
4 — successes  of,  in  1708,  4  —  proposes 
the  invasion  of  France,  5  —  continued 
disputes  between  him  and  Austria  in 
1709,  101  —  operations  under  him  in 
1709, and  theirfailure,t6. — his  demands 
at  the  conferences  of  Gertruydenbeig, 
109  —  concludes  peace  with  France  at 
Utrecht,  231. 
Saxe^  Maurice  de,  afterwards  marshal, 
present  at  the  siege  of  Lille,  i  412 — at 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  and  remarks 
by  him  on  it,  ii  65 — on  Uie  capture  of 
Douai  by  Villars,  230. 
Saxony,    a  member  of    the  league  of 
Augsburg,  i  33  —  subjugation  of  it  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  ii.  406,  408— 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1813  in,  421. 
Scarborough,  lord,  ii  165. 
Scarpe,  lines  of  the,  passed  by  Marlbo- 
rough, ii  115. 
Scheldt,importance  of  the,  to  the  Nether- 
lands, i  110  —  passage  of  it  by  Marl- 
borough at  Cambray,  ii.  192  —  defeat 
of  the  Allies  on  the,  230. 
Schellenberg,  the  intrenched  camp  of,  i 

153— forcing  of  it,  155  et  teq, 
Schlangenberg,  general,  gallant  retreat  of, 
from  Eckeren,  i  134  —  his  accusations 
against    Marlborough,  and    disunion 
between  them,  135 — his  conduct  at  the 
passage  of  the  Dyle,  221  —  and  subse- 
quently, 225,  226  —  dismissed  from 
command,  231. 
Schliek,  general,  i  147. 
Sohmettau,  general,  ii.  415. 
Schulemb^g,  general,  at  the  siege  of 
Toumay,  ii.  82  —  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet, 48,  49, 51,  57— at  the  siege  of 
Bethune,  125. 
Schultz,  general,  at  Ramilies,  i  247, 250. 
Schute,  baron,  ii  254,  257. 
Schweidnitz,  capture  of,  by  the  Aus- 

trians,  ii.  418 — recaptured,  419. 
Schwerin,  marshal,  i  412 — at  the  battle 

of  MoUwitz,  ii  404. 
Scotch  brigade,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet, ii  53. 
Scotland,  the  rebellion  of  1715  in,  ii.  268 
et  fegr.— increase  of  strength  to  England 
froTD.  the  union  with,  354. 
Scots  Greys,  the,  at  Blenheim,  i  181. 
Scottish  Union  Act,  efforts  of  Marlbo- 
rough on  behalf  of  the,  i  290. 
Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  services  of  Marl- 
borough at,  i  12. 
Senset^  checks  of  the  French  on  the,  ii. 
196. 
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Seven  Tears'  War,  sketch  of  the  history 

of  the,  ii.  404  et  seq. 
Severity,  influence  of,  in  increasing  re- 
bellion, ii.  288. 
Seymour,  sir  Edward,  L  202  noie, 
Sheriffmuir,  advance  of  Mar  to,  ii  276 — 

battle  of,  277  et  seq. 
Shrewsbury,  the  duke  of,  letter  fix>m 
Marlborough  to,  i.  23  note  —  his  ap- 
pointment as  lord  chamberlain,  ii  135 
— his  character,  i6. — intrigues  connectr 
ed  with  his  appointment,  136 — appeal 
from  Marlborough  to  him  on  behalf  of 
lord  Sunderland,  142-~makes  secret 
advances  to  Marlborough,  210  —  be- 
comes lord  high  treasurer,  261  — mea- 
sures for  securing  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  262— becomes  lord  cham- 
berlain on  the  accession  of  George  I., 
264. 
Sieges,  success  of  Marlborough  in,  iL  429. 
Silesia,  attack  by  Frederick  the  Great  on, 

ii.  404— ceded  to  him,  406. 
Smith,  Adam,  character  of  Marlborough 

by,  il  395. 
Smith,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

i.  368. 
Smollett,  on  the  libels  against  Marlbo- 
rough, it  201. 
Soignies,  position  of  Marlborough  at,  i. 

223. 
Soissons,  the  countess  of,  mother  of  Eu- 
gene, i.  404. 
Somers,  lord,  support  of  the  ministry 
by,  in  1705,  i.  239,  240  —  alienation  of 
the  dudiess  of  Marlborough  from,  ii 
8 — course  regarding  Sacheverell  coun- 
selled by  him,  75  —  induces  Marlbo- 
rough to  delay  his  resignation,  78 — ^his 
anxiety  for  peace  in  1710,  109  — his 
jealousy  toward  Marlborough,  133  — 
policy  recommended  by  him  on  the 
appointment  of  lord  Shrewsbury,  139 
—  remonstrates  against  Sunderland's 
dismissal,  145  —  is  partly  won  over  by 
Harley,  152 — measures  of,  on  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  262. 
Somerset,  the  duke  of,  i.  367— joins  Har- 
ley and  the  Tories,  ii.  142  —  abandons 
them,  210  —  becomes  master  of  the 
horse  on  the  accession  of  George  I., 
264 — dismissed  from  office,  271 — ^his 
devotion  to  lady  Marlborough,  317. 
Somerset,  the  duchess  of,  iL  167— ^s- 
sensions  between  her  and  lady  Mas- 
ham,  251. 
Soor,  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great  at, 

ii.  405. 
Sophia,  the  electress  of  Hanover,  iL  255 
—her  death,  257. 


Soubise,  the  prince  de,  made  prisoner  at 
Ramilies,  L  253— defeated  by  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Rosbach,  IL  411. 

Southwell,  colonel,  at  Almanza,  L  308, 
309. 

Spaar,  baron,  at  the  battle  of  Bialpla- 
quet,  ii.  53 — his  death  there,  54,  64. 

Spaar,  general,  at  the  attack  on  Antwei^, 
L  131, 132  —  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  iL  64. 

Spain,  a  member  of  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg, i.  33 — the  crown  of,  bequeathed 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  27,  35,  39  — 
treaties  between  Louis  XIV.,  William 
III.,  &c.,  for  the  dismemberment  of  it, 
36 — danger  to  Europe  from  its  posBes- 
sion  by  France,  39  —  entry  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  into  it,  and  his  coronation, 
40  —  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
it,  and  effects  of  this,  58,  59 — its  forces 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  78 

—  the  archduke  Charles  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Allies,  145 — the  campaign 
of  1705  in  it,  234  —  and  that  of  1706, 
273 — state  of  affidrs  in,  at  the  opening 
of  1707,  294— campaign  of  1707,  battle 
of  Almanza,  &c.,  304 — rapid  successes 
of  the  French  after  that  battle,  311 

—  continued  disasters  of  the  Allies^ 
823. 

The  campaign  of  1708,  iL  2  — its 
surrender  offered  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1709, 11  —  the  campaign  of  1709, 102 
et  teq,  —  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the 
Bourbons,  103  —  difficulties  regarding 
it  at  the  conferences  of  Gertruyden- 
bcTg,  110— the  campaign  of  1710,  171 
— entrance  of  Charles  into  Madrid^  172 

—  enthusiasm  and  great  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  in  favour  of  Philip,  173 — 
provisions    of  the    preliminaries    of 
Utrecht  regarding  it,  200— and  of  the 
final  treaty,   225  —  danger  to  Great 
Britain  from  its  union  with   France, 
347  —  Marlborough's  views  regarding 
the  settlement  of  its  crown,  t6. — ^the 
Salic  law  established  as  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, 348  —  effects  on  Great  Britain , 
of  the  family  compact  between  her  audi 
France,  349,  851  —  former  hostilityV 
between  her  and  France,  351 — strict.' 
alliance  between  them  during  the  Re-  ^ 
volution,  352— causes  which  make  her  i 
alliance  so  important  to  France,  354- 
again  surrendered  by  Great  Britain  to 
France  in  1830,  855— alleged  danger 
from  the  union  of  her  possessions  to 
those  of  Austria,  362  —  Bolingbroke's 
picture  of  her  ruined  state,  363 — con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  toward  her  in 
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1834,  365  et  uq.—coxoBe  which  should 
then  have  been  followed,  869 — danger 
to  Qreat  Britain  hereafter  from  her 
alliance  with  France,  872. 

Spencer,  lord,  afterwards  lord  Sunder- 
land, marriage  of,  to  one  of  Marlbo- 
rough's daughtei's,  L  26.  See  Sunder- 
land. 

Stahremberg,  count,  operations  under,  in 
Italy  in  1705,  283 — operations  in  Spain 
during  1708,  ii.  8 — captures  Balaguer, 
104  —  forces  under  him,  1710, 171  — 
battle  of  Villa  Yiciosa,  178— continued 
disasters  during  the  retreat,  179. 

Standing  armies,  change  caused  in  the 
system  of  war  by,  il  376. 

Stanhope,  general,  subjugation  of  Minorca 
by,  ii.  1  —  forces  under  him  in  Spain, 
1710,  171— success  of,  at  the  Ebro,  172 
— on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  174 
— defeated  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der at  Brihuerga,  177 — a  supporter  of 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  255 — be- 
comes secretary- at-war  on  the  accession 
of  Qeorge  I.,  264. 

Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  i.  328,  ii  88. 

Steckomberg,  general,  at  Malplaquet,  iL 
55. 

Stephens,  prosecution,  &c  of,  for  a  libel 
on  Marlborough,  i.  240. 

Stevenswart,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough, 
il02. 

Stewart,  battalion  of,  at  Almanza,  i  309. 

Stirling  threatened  by  the  rebels  in  1715, 
ii.273. 

Stirum,  general,  defeat  of,  at  Hochstedt, 
i.  141. 

Stollhoffen,  repulse  of  Villars  at,  i  189 
— ^forcing  of  the  lines  of,  816. 

Strafford,  lord,  falsehood  of,  regarding 
the  negotiations  at  Utrecht,  iL  224 — 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  under 
Bolingbroke,  260. 

Strelitzes,  the  overthrow  of  the,  by  Peter 
the  Qreat,  iL  97,  98. 

Stuarts,  intrigues  of  Mrs  Maaham  on  be- 
half of  the,  iL  251— and  of  Boling- 
broke, 252— measures  of  the  latter  for 
their  restoration,  260 — the  rebellion 
of  1715  in  favour  of  them,  268. 

Suabia,  a  member  of  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg, L  33. 

Succession,  the  British,  intrigues  and 
difficulties  regarding  it,  ii.  251  et  eeq. 
— its  final  settlement,  261  et  teq. 

Succession,  the  Spanish  law  of,  broken 
through  by  the  Quadruple  Al^ance  in 
1834,  u.  865. 

Succession,  War  of  the,  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  L  35  et  eeq. — analogy 


between  it  and  that  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, ii.  84  «t  seq. — its  final  termina- 
tion, 295— moral  consequences  involv- 
ed in  it,  319— parallel  between  it  and 
that  of  the  Revolution  as  to  the  side 
taken  by  the  parties,  322 — analogy  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  Tories  during 
it,  and  that  of  the  Whigs  during  that 
of  the  Revolution,  859 — coincidence 
in  the  crises  of  the  two,  860. 

Sunderland,  the  earl  o^  when  lord  Spen- 
cer, marries  Marlborough's  daughter 
Anne,  i.  26 — his  opposition  to  Marl- 
borough in  the  Peers,  119 — ^his  ap- 
pointment forced  on  the  queen,  843 
— cause  of  the  qiieen's  dislike  to  him, 
345 — ^and  of  Marlborough's  keenness 
for  his  appointment,  845— after  a  long 
struggle  it  is  carried,  846  et  seq, — the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  on  him,  iL  8 
— measures  advocated  by  him  against 
Mrs  Masham,  76 — policy  urged  by 
him  on  the  appointment  of  lord 
Shrewsbuxy,  139 — ^his  dismissal  re- 
solved on,  141— and  accomplished, 
144 — letter  from  him  to  Marlborough 
on  the  fall  of  the  ministry,  160 — be- 
comes lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  264 
— at  Marlborough's  funeral,  306 — de- 
scent of  Marlborough's  titles,  &c.,  to 
him,  808. 

Sunderland,  the  countess  of,  her  death 
and  character,  iL  302 — her  prayer  for 
her  husband,  ib.  note. 

Surville,  the  marquis  de,  at  the  defence 
of  Lille,  L  412— defence  of  Toumay 
by  him,  ii.  32. 

Sweden,  detached  from  the  alliance  of 
France,  L  84 — position,  &a  of,  under 
Charles  XII.,  297— coalition  for  her 
dismemberment  after  Pultowa,  iL  107 
— a  member  of  the  coalition  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  408. 

Swift,  the  political  writings  of,  and  their 
influence,  ii.  342. 

Taille,  M.  de  la,  1.  386. 

Tallard,  marshal,  forces  under,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  i.  93 — movements 
assigned  to  him  in  the  campaign  of 
1703,  125— successes  of,  on  the  Rhine, 
140— forces  under,  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  of  1704,  147— junction 
of,  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  159 — 
his  forces  at  Blenheim,  161 — his  dis- 
positions there,  164 — battle  of  Blen- 
heim, 168  e^  teq. — taken  prisoner,  179 
— errors  of  his  dispositions, and  the  loss 
of  the  battle  due  to  them,  183~Marl- 
borough's  courtesy  to  him,  190. 
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Tallard,  ML,  son  of  the  preceding,  made 
prisoner  at  Ramilies,  L  253. 

Tangiersy  aervioes  of  Marlborough  at,  i 
4. 

Taxation,  aversion  to,  in  Great  Britain, 
i  869— increase  of  it,  and  alarm  caused 
by  this,  ii.  130 — Bolingbroke  on  it,  t&. 

Taxes,  increase  of  the,  under  William 
III.  and  Anne,  L  335. 

Tele,  the  marquis  de,  wounded  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  ii.  64. 

Tellier,  M.  le,  Bossuet's  funeral  oration 
on,  i.  32  note. 

Temple,  sir  Richard,  i.  442  -at  the  siege 
of  Venloo,  102. 

Terracina,  marquis  of,  reception  of  Biarl- 
borough  by,  1713,  ii.  245. 

Thompson,  Mrs,  her  life  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  i.  373. 

Tilly,  count,  L  330— incursions  of,  into 
Artois,  410. 

TiBs6,  marshal,  forces  under,  for  defend- 
ing Toulon,  L  826,  327. 

Tittau,  general,  slain  at  Bialplaquet,  ii. 
64. 

Tongres,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  L 
129. 

Torcy,  M.  de,  conducts  the  negotiations 
between  France  and  the  Allies  in  1709, 
ii.  12 — attempts  to  bribe  Marlborough, 
13 — remarkable  conyersation  between 
them,  14, 126 — conducts  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
200 — intrigues  between  him  and  Har- 
ley,  259. 

Torgau,  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at,  ii.  416. 

Tories,  the,  views  of,  on  the  war  at  its 
opening,  i.  88— their  jealousy  of  Marl- 
borough, and  measures  to  thwart  him, 
200,  290 — their  conduct  on  the  vic- 
tory of  Blenheim,  202 — attachment  of 
the  queen  to  them,  340 — ^their  strength 
in  the  cabinet  in  1707, 345 — continued 
leaning  of  the  queen  toward  them, 
352 — policy  of  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  regarding  them,  859. 

They  secure  the  appointment  of 
lord  Shrewsbury,  ii.  185,  137— re- 
solve on  dismissing  lord  Sunderland, 
141 — and  accomplish  it,  144— their 
measures  after  it,  147— their  accession 
to  power,  159 — majority  for  them  in 
the  new  parliament,  163 — they  attempt 
to  win  Marlborough  to  their  side,  164 
— their  reception  of  him  in  the  House, 
165 — secret  negotiations  by  them  for 
peace,  200— atrocious  libels  with  which 
they  aflsail  Marlborough,  201 — their 
true  object  in  these,  203— accuse  him 


of  embezzlement,  204~their  defence 
with  regard  to  the  peace,  208 — major- 
ity against  them  in  the  Peers,  and  for 
them  in  the  Commons,  209 — charges 
brought  by  them  against  Marlborough, 
211 — they  procure  his  diamisttil,  212 
— ^their  efforts  to  inflame  the  queen 
against  him,  216 — continued  libda  by 
them  against  him,  283— renewed  per- 
secution against  him  in  pecuniary 
a£Eairs,  234— endeavour  to  throw  the 
completing  of  Blenheim  upon  him,  248 
— dissensions  among  them,  261 — their 
position  in  the  new  parliament,  253 — 
dismissal  of  Harley,  and  aocetnion 
of  Bolingbroke,  259— new  ministty 
from  them,  260 — failure  of  their  mea- 
sures by  the  death  of  the  queen,  261 
— their  conduct  on  Oxford's  trial,  301 
— their  opposition  to  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  and  support  of  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  824  et  teq. — their 
views  in  supporting  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  827— their  writers  in  the  press, 
342 — ^their  views,  &c.,  regarding  the 
war,  343 — injustice  of  their  attadks  on 
Marlborough,  845 — ^their  error  proved 
by  the  result,  347 — views  advocated 
by  them  regarding  the  Spanish  crown, 
348 — analogy  between  their  conduct 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and 
that  of  the  Whigs  during  that  of  the 
Revolution,  359  —  causes  of  this  in 
their  identity  of  interests,  861— ex- 
cuses alleged  for  their  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
862 — course  they  should  have  followed 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  364. 

Tortosa,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  S. 

Toulon,  plan  for  the  siege  of,  by  Eugene, 
i.  818— his  forces  for  it,  824— its  siege, 
826— raising  of  it,  827. 

Toumay,  investment  of,  begun  by  Marl- 
borough, ii.  29— description  of  it,  ib. — 
siege  and  capture  of  the  town,  81 —     \ 
siege  of  the  citadel,  82 — subterraneous     1 
warfiure  during  it,  83— its  capture,  36.      i 

Tower,  lord  Rivera  made  go%*emor  of 
the,  ii.  76. 

Townsend,  lord,  associated  with  Marl- 
borough SB  plenipotentiaTy  in  1709, 
H  12,  15 — communication  to  Holland 
by,  on  lord  Sunderland's  dismissal,  148 
— formation  of  a  ministry  committed 
by  George  I.  to  him,  264 — opposes  the 
trial  of  Oxford,  301. 

Traerbach,  capture  of,  by  the  Allies,  L 
187. 

Treason, death  not  the  fittingpunishment 
for,  ii.  286. 
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IS^-Abtndoned,  212. 

Trowbridge,  Dr,  the  appointmcBk  o^  i 
S53. 

Tumbazdmep  loid,  ai  Malplsqoeft.  n.  53 
—his  death  thm^  54,  64. 

Tarenoe,  maiwhalj  serrioeB  of  Maii- 
borough  under,  L  5 — the  oooquesi 
of  Flanden  by  him,  SO— promotion 
of  him  bj  Lonis  XI V^  5S— the  new 
system  of  wazfue  perfected  by  him, 
ii877. 

Tarin,  siege  o^  by  the  French,  L  269 — 
batUe  of,  77,  269— analogy  between 
it  and  Maraigo,  272,  iL  S5 — small 
I  force  engaged  at  it,  L  311. 

Turkey,  hostilities  threatened  between, 
and  Austria,  L  79. 

Turks,  sncoeeses  of  Eogene  againat  the, 
I  i  76,  ii  398  el  teq. — servioeB  of  the 

I  maigraye  of  Baden  against  them,  i 

291. 

I^Tol,  the,  repulse  of  Yenddme  in,  i  160. 

THm,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Allies, 
'  L  185, 186. 

,        Uniform,  introduction  of  the,  by  Louis 
!  XIV.,  L  5a 

Union,  the  Scottish,  Marlborou^'s  ef- 
I  forts  on  behalf  of,  L  290. 

I       United  proTinoes,  the,  tee  Holland. 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  secret  negotiations 
between  France  and  England  for,  iL 
199 — the  preliminaries  agreed  to,  200 
— continuation  of  the  negotiations, 
216— denunciation  of  it  by  lord  Hali- 
fax, 222— and  by  Marlborough,  223— 
misstatement  of  ministers  regarding 
the  negotiations,  224 — its  conditions, 
as  finally  arranged,  225— -subsequent 
difficulties  as  to  the  ratifying  these, 
228 — Holland  and  Savoy  also  conclude 
peace  at,  231  —  consequences  which 
have  followed  it,  347 — course  the 
Tories  should  have  followed  with  re- 
gard to  it,  364 — the  violation  of  it  by 
I  '  Great  Britain  in  1834,  and  its  inex- 
\  cusableness,  865 — answer  to  the  argu- 

I  ments  in  defence  of  that  violation,  367 

\  — England  can  no  longer  complain  of 

violations  of  it,  370. 

Valencia,  indifference  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  in,  i.  276 — subju^tion  of  it 
by  the  French,  811 — their  suooesses 
in  it,  1708,  ii.  8. 

Valenciennes  confirmed  to  France  by 
Utrecht,  ii.  281. 

Valliere,  a  spy  of  Harley's,  i.  865. 

Valory,  M.,  at  the  siege  of  Douai,  ii.  116. 


Tanfarm^  sir  J.,  anhitect  of  Blenheim 
palace,  i  191. 

Vanban,  patronage  of.  by  Louis  XIT.,  L 
53— «oostrucuon,  &&,  of  the  defences 
of  Lille  by,  411— defences,  &c  erected 
at  Tonraay  by,  iL  29, 30. 

Tanban,  Antoine  de,  i  412. 

Yanban,  Puy  de,  iL  123,  125l 

Yandmont,  prince,  L  21. 

Yegetitts,  influence  of  the  reading  of,  on 
Mariborough,  L  2. 

Yenddme,  the  duke  de,  eommanda  in 
Italy  in  1703,  L  140  —  disarms  the 
Piedmontese  troops,  144 — opwationa 
against  Eugene  in  Italy  in  1705, 233 — 
defeats  the  Allies  at  Como,  241 — suc- 
ceeds Yilleroi  after  Ramilies,  and 
forces  under  him,  263 — ^his  movements 
after  the  fall  of  Menin,  265 — his  posi- 
tion, &c.  to  cover  Mens,  266— opera- 
tions in  Italy  in  1706,  268— forces 
under  him  there,  269 — and  in  Flanders 
in  1707,  and  his  first  movements,  319 
— dedines  battle,  and  retreats  before 
Marlborough,  330 — again  retires  to 
Lille,  331 — forces  under  him  for  the 
campaign  of  1708  in  the  Netherlands, 
379— moves  to  attack  Antwerp,  382 
— threatens  Louvain  and  Brussels,  but 
retreats  before  Marlborough,  383 — his 
plan  to  aid  a  rising  in  Qhent  and 
Bruges,  884  —  captures  these  towns, 
885 — begins  the  siege  of  Oudenarde, 
387 — his  communications  intercepted 
by  Marlborough,  389 — moves  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Allies,  890 — disputes  be- 
tween him  and  the  duke  of  Buigundy, 
393 — ^his  forces  at  Oudenarde,  and  de- 
feat there,  395  et  m^.— joined  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  and  position  taken 
up  by  him,  405— advantages  of  his 
position  for  preventing  the  siege  of 
Lille,  408 — makes  incurfiions  toward 
Ostend,  fta,  410— measures  to  inter- 
rupt the  siege,  413 — his  junction  with 
Berwick,  and  advance  to  raise  the 
siege,  418 — his  jealousy  with  regard  to 
Berwick,  and  dread  of  responsibility, 
420 — retires  toward  Oudenarde,  423-— 
position  taken  up  by  him,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, 425— new  device  for  inter- 
rupting the  siege,  487 — captures  Lef- 
finghen,  tft. — diversion  by  him  against 
Brussels,  438  —  continued  jealousies 
between  him  and  Berwick,  and  re- 
moval of  the  latter  from  under  him, 
443  —  foiled  in  attempting  to  save 
Qhent  and  Bruges,  444 — advantages 
gained  by  him  in  the  commenoemout 
of  this  campaign,  448. 
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Venddme,  the  duke  de,  eorUinued. 

Appointed  to  command  in  Spain  in 
1710,  ii.  173— operations  under  him 
there,  176— measures  in  pursuit  of  the 
Allies,  177— defeats  Stanhope  at  Bri- 
huerga,  t6.— checked  at  Villa  Viciosa, 
179. 

Venloo,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough, i.  101. 

Yentadour,  madame  de,  ii.  299. 

Verrue,  the  siege  of,  i.  233. 

Versailles,  the  palace  of,  i.  57. 

Victor  Amadeus,  iee  Savoy,  duke  of. 

Victories,  decisive,  small  force  by  which 
won,  L  SIO. 

Vienna,  Marlborough's  reception,  Ac 
at,  in  1705,  i.  236— threatened  by  the 
Hungarians  in  1706,  276. 

Vigenavaisin,  the,  demanded  by  Savoy, 
ii.  101. 

Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  ii.  179. 

Villa  Verde,  the  marquis  of,  iL  171. 

Villaroit,  defence  of  Barcelona  by,  ii  294. 

Villars,  marshal,  operations  of,  in  Bavaria, 
1703,  i.  139— victory  of,  at  Hochstedt^ 
141 — suppresses  the  insurrection  in 
the  Cevennes,  206  —  retreats  before 
Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  208 — 
successes  of,  in  the  opening  of  1706, 
243  —  operations  under  him  on  the 
Rhine,  276— captures  Haguenau,  &c., 
ib. — ^forces  the  lines  of  StoUhoffen, 
and  ravages  the  Palatinate,  817 — on 
the  surrender  of  Ghent,  444. 

Successes  of  Daun  against  him  in 
1708,  ii.  4 — receives  the  command  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1709,  and  forces 
under  him,  24  —  description  of  his 
position  and  lines,  27 — measures  of 
Marlborough  to  deceive  him  and  pass 
these,  28 — new  lines  constructed  by 
him,  31  —  his  position  again  broken 
through,  87 — his  lines  taken  and  made 
useless,  39 — is  joined  by  Boufflers,  ib, 
— concentrates  his  forces,  and  resolves 
to  give  battle,  40 — composition  and 
strength  of  his  army,  41,  44 — ^fortifies 
his  position  at  Malplaquet,  47 — enthu- 
siasm of  his  troops,  50— battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet, 51  et  geq.  —  is  wounded,  57  — 
his  losses  there,  62 — ^marshal  Saxe  on 
his  conduct  there,  65— arrangements 
made  by  him  with  regard  to  the 
wounded,  67 — ordered  to  relieve  Douai, 
117 — forces  under  him,  ib. — advances, 
118  —  but  retires  without  fighting, 
120— frustrates  Marlborough's  design 
onArras,  1 22 — skill  with  which  he  takes 
up  a  new  position,  124 — ^great  lines 
eonstruoted  by  him  in  1710,  their  poei- 


tion,  strength,  &a,  181  ef  «^.— forces 
under  him,  1 83 — the  Pretender  preeeDi 
in  his  camp,  184  —  intends  to  gire 
battle,  but  is  obliged  to  send  detach- 
ments to  Germany,  185— ordered  to 
avoid  battle,  186 — various  movements 
and  skirmishes,  188,  189  — Marl- 
borough's scheme  for  passing  his  linea, 
189 — and  its  execution,  190— narrowly 
escapes  being  taken,  191 — subsequent 
movements,  192— retires  toward  C^m- 
bray,  threatens  to  pass  the  Scheldt, 
but  is  again  foiled  by  Marlboroogh,  A. 
— measures  to  prevent  the  a^ture  of 
Bouchain,  195 — ^forces  under  him  in 
1712,  218— defeats  the  AUies  at  De- 
nain,  raises  the  siege  of  Landrecies, 
and  recaptures  Douai,  230— recaptures 
Quesnoy  and  Bouchain,  ib. 

Villena,  repulse  of  the  Allies  before,  l 
807. 

Villeroi,  marshal,  taken  prisoner  by 
Eugene,  i.  77 — movements  assigned  to 
him  in  the  campaign  of  1703,  126—  . 
forces  under  him,  ib. — ^his  faflnre  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bonn,  128 — measures 
for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  132— re- 
treats before  Marlborough  into  his 
lines,  136,  149 — forces  under  him  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  170S, 
206— his  first  movements,  210— his 
rapid  successes,  ib. — retires  before 
Marlborough  to  his  lines  on  the 
Meose,  212— his  position  there,  214— 
forcing  of  it  by  Marlborough,  215  d 
teq.  —  retreats  to  new  lines  on  the 
Dyle,  219— attacked  by  Marlborough 
there,  220 — and  his  position  turned, 
222  el  9eq. — the  Dutch  deputies  pre- 
vent his  being  attacked,  225  —  his 
forces  at  the  opening  of  1706,  242— 
advances  to  meet  Marlborough,  244— 
his  position  at  Ranuliee,  t5.— and 
forces,  ib.  note — battle  of  Bamilies, 
247 — Louis  XIV.'s  reception  of  him 
after  it,  255— his  retreat,  257 — ^is  re- 
placed by  VendOme,  263w 

Villingen,  reptdse  of  Tallard  at>  L  159. 

Voisin,  M.,  iL  11. 

Voltaire,  fklse  representation  of,  regard- 
ing Marlborough's  fall,  il  237— inti- 
macy of  Frederick  the  Great  with, 
402,  407. 

Vreybeig,M.,ii.  148. 

Wade,  colonel,  at  Almanza,  I  808,  809. 
Walcourt,  battle  of,  Marlborough  at,i.  20. 
Waldeck,  prince^  i  20. 
Walpole,  Horace,  character  of  Boling- 
broke  by,  iL  340. 
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Walpole,  Sir  Robert^  saooeeds  St  John 
in  1706,  i.  868 — remonstrates  against 
the  promotion  of  Colonel  Hill,  ii.  141 
—becomes  home  secretary  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  L,  264 — and  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  271 — ^measures 
of,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  171 5y  284 — opposes  Oxford's 
trial,  301. 

War,  change  in  tho  qrstem  of,  in  the 
time  of  Marlborough,  IL  874 — ^the 
feudal  system,  875 — change  caused  by 
the  intiXKiuction  of  standing  armies, 
376— the  new  system  perfected  by 
Turenne,  377. 

War  of  the  Succession,  iee  Succession. 

Waskerback,  general,  wounded  at  Mai- 
plaquet,  iL  64. 

Waterloo,  skirmish  at,  i.  223— analogy 
between  the  battle  of,  and  that  of 
Oudenarde,  ii  85. 

Webb,  general,  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
i.  180— victory  of,  at  Wynendale,  433 
— ^wounded  at  Midplaquet,  ii.  64. 

Wellington,  the  duke  of,  parallel  between 
his  situation  in  his  early  campaigns  and 
that  of  Marlborough,!  238,  ii  883— 
comparison  between  him  and  Marl- 
borough, 422 — differences  in  their  situ- 
ations, 424 — superiority  of  force  with 
whicli  he  had  to  contend,  425 — pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  his  troops,  t5. — 
his  characteristics  as  compared  with 
Marlborough's,  426 — his  policy  the 
more  daring,  but  more  haaudous,  427 
— Marlborough  made  more  use  of 
cavalry  than  he,  428 — and  was  the 
more  successful  in  sieges,  429— causes 
of  the  latter  difference,  430. 

Wertmuller,  colonel,  at  Hamilies,  L  247. 

Westminster  Abbey,  interment  of  Marl- 
borough at,  iL  807. 

Wharton,  lord,  made  earl,  L  351— his 
jealousy  toward  Marlborough,  ii.  188 — 
partly  won  over  by  Harley,  151— re- 
signs, 159 — ^becomes'  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  on  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  264. 

Whigs,  their  growing  jealousy  of  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin,  i.  289,  354 — 
attachment  of  the  Marlboroughs  to 
the,  340 — ^force  the  appointment  of 
lord  Sunderland  on  the  Queen,  843 — 
causes  of  their  anxiety  for  it,  345 — 
they  at  last  prevail,  ii7  et  teq. — as- 
saults on  Marlborough  by  them,  849 — 
promotions  among  them,  351  —  check 
sustained  by  them,  352 — their  triumph 
by  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St  John, 
867— its  results  to  themselves,  368— 
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their  grasping  disposition  the  real 
cause  of  their  fall,  375— and  the  origin 
of  this,  376. 

Their  policy  in  elevating  their  own 
adherents,  ii.  69 — their  jealousy  to- 
ward Marlborough,  188 — desertion  of 
lord  Shrewsbury  from  them,  137 — con- 
duct of  their  leaders,  188  ei  teg.— dis- 
missal of  lord  Sunderland,  and  grow- 
ing disunion  among  them,  144 — their 
conduct  on  Sunderland's  dismisBal, 
145,  147  —  measures  of  Harley  to 
divide  them,  151— their  consternation 
on  the  disniiasal  of  Gkxiolphin,  159 — 
fall  of  their  ministry,  ifr. — ^in  a  mino- 
rity in  the  new  parliament,  162 — ^in  a 
mi\jority  in  the  Peers,  and  a  minority 
in  the  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the 
peace,  209 — partial  return  of  the  queen 
toward  them,  210 — their  grasping  con- 
duct caused  their  fall,  238 — causes 
which  produced  this  disposition,  240 
— their  position  in  the  new  parliament, 
264— their  measures  for  securing  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  261— and  their 
success,  262 — ministry  from  them  on 
the  accession  of  Geoiige  I.,  264— their 
measures  against  the  rebelUon  of  1715, 
.271  — their  conduct  with  regard  to 
Harley 's  trial,  301 — their  support  of 
the  War  of  the  Succession,  and  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Revolution,  824  et 
ieq. — their  views  with  regard  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  327— and  regard- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  847  —  analogy  between  their 
conduct  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  that  of  the  Tories  during 
that  of  the  Succession,  859 — causes  of 
this,  861. 

Wick,  general,  slain  at  Malplaquet,  ii.  64. 

Widdin,  the  capture  of,  by  the  prince  of 
Baden,  L  291. 

Widdrington,  lord,  taken  at  Preston,  ii. 
276 — condemned,  but  respited,  285. 

Wightman,  general,  ii  272,  279. 

William  III.  while  prince  of  Orange, 
mission  of  Marlborough  to,  i.  10 — 
first  correspondence  of  Marlborough 
with,  13 — is  joined  by  Marlborough, 
15 — his  arrival  at  London,  18 — set- 
tlement of  the  crown  on  him,  19 — 
first  services  of  Marlborough  under 
him  abroad,  20 — disgrace  and  im- 
prisonment of  Marlborough  by  him, 
22  —  releai^es  and  restores  him  to 
&vour,  24  et  teq. — death  of  his  queen, 
25 — honours,  so.  conferred  on  Marl- 
borough by  him,  27— appoints  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  the    Nether- 
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.  William  IIL|  continued. 

laud^  28— his  death,  42— efforts  of 
Louis  XIV.  against  him  while  prince 
of  Orange,  84— a  party  to  treaties  for 
the  dismemberment  of  Spain,  36,  37 — 
measures  of,  against  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Stuarts,  41 — his  dying  instructions 
as  to  the  war,  42— contrast  between 
him  and  Louis  XIV.,  62— his  heroic  de- 
termination against  France,  63 — adap- 
tation of  his  character  to  his  destiny, 
66 — ^his  policy  in  war,  tb, — his  private 
character  and  failings,  67 — introduc- 
tion of  the  Funding  system  by  him, 
335,  Us  329  — total  increase  of  the 
national  debt  under  him,  130,  330 — 
system  of  corruption  introduced  by 
him,  331 — ^his  opinion  of  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  135. 

Willis,  general,  at  Preston,  IL  272,  275. 

Wintoim,  lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Pres- 
ton, IL  276— condemned,  but  escapes, 
285. 

Witham,  general,  ii.  273— at  Sheriffinuir, 
278. 

Withers,  general,  at  Malplaquet,  ii.  48, 
49,  52,  57. 


Women,  liability  of,  to  ehangei,  i  335. 

Wood,  general,  at  Ramiliee,  i.  253. 

Woodstock,  the  manor  o^  oonferred  on 
Marlborough,  i.  191. 

Wurtembeig,  the  duke  of,  joins  Eogone^ 
i  160— at  Blenheim,  175— at  the  pas- 
sive of  the  Dyle,  221->at  Bamilies,  247, 
248, 249 — measures  of,  for  covering  the 
great  convoy  for  Lille,  414— «t  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lines  of  the  Scarpa,  IL  115. 

Wyndham,  colonel,  at  Ramiliee,  L  253. 

Wyndham,  sir  William,  iL  260— a  leader 
of  the  EUiglish  Jacobites,  271. 

Wynendale,  battle  o^  i.  433  a  teq. 

York,  the  duke  of,  aee  James  IL 
Young,  R  A.,  forgeries  on  Biarlboroiig^, 

&c.,  by,  i.  24  note, 
Yprea,  cloture  of  the  French  lines  «l, 

i.  405. 

ZeU,  the  duke  of,  L  86,  98. 

Zenta,  Eugene's  victory  at,  L  76. 

Zinzendoi^  count,  i  328 — demandfl  by 
him  on  tJie  part  of  Austria  at  the  ooo- 
ferenoes  of  Gertruydenbeig^  iL  109,110. 

Zomdorf,  the  battle  of,  iL  413. 


THE    END. 


rRniTao  bt  wn^uAU  aiacKwooD  and  soks,  BoiNBuaan. 
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